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You get thrift plus luxury in this new Studebaker ! 


HAT a pleasant surprise you get when 

\ you figure up your savings! They're big 
the very first month you proudly drive a low, 
long, alluring Studebaker Land Cruiser. 

You find you're getting all the luxury of this 
impressive long-wheelbase Studebaker at an 
almost unbelievable low cost per mile. 

This Studebaker is actually hoarding gas- 
oline for you—never squandering it! That's 
because there's no bulging excess bulk to over- 





New Studebaker brakes cut 


The thrilling new luxury of 
They 








nylon seat upholstery! Wash your costs automati- 
able, g-wearing, distinctive cally adjust themselves to lining 
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nylon cord fabric is now stand- 
ard the special Land Cruiser 
and regal de luxe Commanders. 





nile after mile 









Studebaker Land Cruiser 


burden a Land Cruiser’s trim, sleek structure. 

Best of all, this richly appointed, special Land 
Cruiser keeps on economizing for you the way 
all Studebaker cars always do. 

Stop in and take a ride in this Studebaker and 
you'll eagerly take it away. Take a look, too, 
at all the other outstanding 1950 Studebakers. 

a] 


'N ( Pay af ? 1 og 
NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 
Out ahead in style...in thrift...in value! 






Visibility makes all your 
baker driving much ea 
night, a Studebaker’s 
panel dials do not 
glow softly with *' 
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Men with hose are changing 
the shape of the earth 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


wo power from compressed air 


these men are drilling deep holes 
in solid rock, Dynamite put in the 
holes will blow the rock to bits and 
the bits will then be put back together 
again into four million tons of con- 
crete. They’re making the great ‘Bull 
Shoals’ dam in Arkansas, one of the 
world’s biggest. 

The air hose on such jobs used to 
go to pieces, too. It was crushed and 
cut by flying pieces of rock, burned by 
the hot air and rotted by oil fed into it 
to lubricate the drills. Sometimes the 
rubber would harden and crack into 
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pieces that clogged the tools. When 
the air finally broke through the wall 
of a hose, work stopped. 

Then B. F. Goodrich men began 
trying out new rubber compounds. 
They developed rubber five times as 
tough as some types of hose. They 
found rubber linings that could stand 
heat without scorching or hardening. 
Modern B. F. Goodrich hose for this 
use is oil-resisting, stands hot oil with- 
out rotting or weakening. At ‘‘Bull 
Shoals’’ dam, where the shape of the 
earth is being changed, only B. F.Good- 
rich air hose is used, thousands of feet 


of it, and much of it will still be good 
for use on the next job, years later. 

Product improvement is a policy 
and constant program at B. F. Good- 
rich. If you use air hose or other indus- 
trial ab ae goods, don't decide any 
apace you may buy is the best to be 
nad without first seeing your BFG dis- 
tributor and finding out what B. F. 
Goodrich may have done recently 
to improve it. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 









with daily (or more frequent) | 





B-0-A-C 


daily service 
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KEY CITIES OF 


VIA STRATOCRUISER 
SPEEDBIRD to London 


Twin-Decked -_~ 


STRATOCRUISER 


-§$PEEDBIRDS DAILY Choose your destination! BOAC, in association with British European 













Airways, offers the most frequent and convenient service to all Europe. . - 


from New York connect at London and beyond! Listed here are 18 key cities in 12 countries with daily or more 


frequent service from London... and there are over 325 flights weekly 
from London to all Europe. 


service to: 

When you fly BOAC you cross the ocean in a luxurious, twin-decked 
@ AMSTERDAM Stratocruiser, newest and finest Speedbird of them all. At London you may 
@ ATHENS continue to your destination the same day, or stop over for one night or 
@ BERLIN longer if you wish... at no extra fare. A fine opportunity to visit the 
@ BRUSSELS storied villages and byways, the ancient shrines and historic cathedral 
@ COPENHAGEN towns of England, and Ireland so temptingly nearby. 
@ DUSSELDORF Book now ... go early . . . for better accommodations, fewer crowds . . . 
@ FRANKFORT for Europe at its Springtime best... Special 60-Day Round Trip rates 
@ GENEVA give you important savings if you return by April 30th! 
@ HAMBURG 
@ MALTA 
@ MUNICH 
@ NICE 
@ PARIS 
@ PRAGUE So @ Q 
@ ROME are 
@ STOCKHOLM Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
@ VIENNA Ones in Washington, D. C. 
7 oe BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION  sicic:sionsestsnt' towne 
a Besta ele th era te ae 

Far mayve-t9 Pacific from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited. 
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Des Mayflower, in the heart of the Nation’s Capital... 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 


long been known as a “Name of International Fame.” The Tue STEVENS and 
Tue Pacmer House 


In New York 
Tue Ptaza and Tur Rooseverr 
In Washington, D.C. 
Tue MAYFLower 
In Los Angeles 


Tue T House 
Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel pelicaabe< z 
—— J In Dayton, Ohio 


near the White House, embassies and government buildings . . . has 


friendliness, delightfully air-conditioned rooms and superb service 


are all in keeping with high Hilton standards of hospitality. 








Tue Dayton Bictmore 


In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hivron Hore. 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hivton Horer 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pacacio Hitton 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Caripe HILTON 





C. N. HILTON, Presioent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


Little Giant 








HE Navaho Floor Furnace, recently introduced Is easily installed in the floor of any small building. 
by American-Standard, is a brand-new heating But it does a giant-size job of keeping that building 
unit—a special solution to a special heating problem. warm and comfortable. 

Small homes in the South and Southwest, summer This furnace, developed by our Institute of Heat- 
cottages, and similar small buildings where heating ing Research, adds another to the complete line of 
requirements were moderate but heating efficiency heating units manufactured by American- cana saul 
important, needed a compact, shallow floor furnace. Standard. It is further proof that whatever 
A gas-fired floor furnace that would supply depend- your needs in heating equipment or plumb- 
able, care-free warmth at exceptionally low cost. ing fixtures, whatever type of building you 

The Navaho is it. It’s just a little fellow. Only 271% are interested in, American-Standard is able 
inches deep over-all. Takes up only a little floor space. to supply you. MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS » DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS ~ ROSS HEATER TONAWANDA IRON 
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/HE MAN WHO GOT LOST IV A RUIE BOOK! 


(AND Was almost smomHeRED Iv wHEREASES) — by Mr. Friendly 





If he should wreck his car, just what would be his fate? Here Mr. Friendly steps in and shows the poor fellow 
Would they scold him, would they hang him? American Mutual's wonderful illustrated magazine * 
It depended on the Strate. which explains in clear-cut, every-day language 


Would it cost a million bucks (a fair amount of dough) the driving rules for all 48 states— Financial 
Ora dollar and a half? He thought he ought to know. __ responsibility laws, how to report accidents, hand 


: . ignals, state inspection, etc. 
He bought a ton of rule books and strained his mental S18 ’ pec » CCC, 







powers Well, he wrote the American Mutual Co. 

For a fair amount of time...20 years and 40 hours. And learned the state laws from Me. to Mo. 
Till at last he sighed and said with a frown, In fact he knows every doggone law 

“They make as much sense when read upside down!” On every Rd. from Cal. to Fla. 


‘i 

a *A 50¢ MAGAZINE for 15¢! 

1\ It cost us 50¢ to bring you this special 
! edition of “WATCH” Magazine. 

j Yet this excellent guide to safer 


driving costs you only 15¢ to cover 
cost of handling and postage. Get 
your copy today. Write American 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. D-121, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1650, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice you can follow with complete con- 
fidence. For BAYER ASPIRIN is the medication 
used by millions of men and women to treat these 
distressing symptoms. BAYER ASPIRIN provides 
the amazingly fast relief you want because it’s 
actually ready to go to work in two seconds to 
make you feel better, fast. 

You can see this two-second speed with your 
own eyes by dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in 
a glass of water and watching how fast it dis- 


Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


Here’s What You Need 
For A Cold—To Make 
You Feel Better, Fast! 


RIGHT TODAY, doctors the country over can tell 
you that of all cold treatments, the simplest and 
one of the most effective is “‘aspirin and as much 
rest as possible.” 

You need this treatment because it’s important 
to you that you get relief from the headachy, 
feverish feeling—and the muscular aches and pains 
—that almost always accompany a cold. And 
BayYER ASPIRIN gives you this important relief. 
That’s why it should be taken at the first sign of 
a cold— before you do anything else. 

Regardless of what you do to stop or shorten a 
cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 
















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


Gargling with three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dis- 
solved in one-third of a glass of water will bring 
you remarkably quick relief from sore throats due 
to colds, Using BAYER ASPIRIN this way makes a 
highly potent medicinal gargle that almost in- 
stantly soothes tender throat membranes, relieves 
pain and irritation. 

In addition to being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN 
is also gentle. Its single active ingredient is so 
gentle to the system doctors regularly prescribe 
it even for small children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, ask 
for it by its full name—Bayer Aspirin—not just 
for “aspirin” alone. 


























LETTERS 


Methodology v. Education 
Sir: 

Your article on Superintendent Oberholt- 
zer [Time, Feb. 20] is a well-deserved indict- 
ment of American high-school education. It 
illustrated the preoccupation with method- 
ology which paralyzes all efforts to concen- 
trate on the basic aims of education: to pass 
on knowledge, to prepare the pupil intellec- 
tually and morally for his or her responsibil- 
ities as future US. citizens. 

The problems of the time are far too seri- 





| ous to permit experiments which create well- 


adjusted morons. Freshmen at the universi- 
ties . . . know practically nothing of the his- 
tory of their own country, its ideals and tra- 
ditions, and are ignorant of the Christian 
tradition of Western civilization They 
are quite incapable of understanding what 
Communism means and why it is a threat to 
their own way of life... 

Henry G. Ditrmar, Ph.D. 
University of Redlands 
Redlands, Calif. 


Sir: 

It was refreshing to know that a national 
magazine of a non-professional type (educa- 
tionally speaking) could give such a good 
description of the questions and problems of 
education today a 
Witiiam E. GIiiis 
Department of Education 
East Haven, Conn. 


Sir: 
Superintendent Oberholtzer of Denver 
would do well to examine carefully the 
“measuring devices called standardized tests” 
which prove that Denver is not “neglecting 

















Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y 
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S Front-Opening 


Automatic Dishwasher 


Double Washes, Double Rinses And Pries Chinaware, 
Glasses, Silver; fots And Fans**Electrically / 









Greatest Time-And-Work- 
Saving Appliance Ever In- 
vented For The Home—Gives 
You Seven Extra Hours Of 
Freedom Every Week! 


i gee can banish dishpan drudgery, 
enjoy extra hours of leisure and 
also protect your family’s health by 
washing dishes the modern, sanitary 
Hotpoint way! 

@ The great new Hotpoint Auto- 
matic Dishwasher double washes, dou- 
ble rinses and dries your china, glasses, 
silverware, pots and pans —electri- 
cally! It even cleans itself and shuts 
off automatically. 

@ Hotpoint’s front-opening con- 
struction permits easier loading. Also 
it makes possible the added efficiency 
of top spray, plus Horpoint’s table- 
top design which provides extra 
work sarc. 























@ The Hotpoint Automatic Dish- 
washer costs but a few pennies a day 
to operate. It’s available as a separate 
unit or in a variety of sink combina- 
tions. Ask your Hotpoint Dealer for 
a demonstration. Hotpoint Inc. (A 
General Electric Affiliate), 5600 W. 
Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 










waranteed b 







Everybody's Pointing To 


@ With a single installation, the new Hot- 


Look To h N ; 
Hotpoint point Dishwasher-Disposall® supplants both 
For The the old-fashioned dishpanand unsanitary gar- 

Finest bage can! Standard equipment on all Hor- 


point Dishwasher-Sinks is the sensational 
new “Wonderflo” faucet which governs the 
force and temperature of water exactly as you 
want them with one simple control. 


—FIRST! 





Quality 





Appliances 


RANGES © REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS“® © WATER HEATERS © FOOD FREEZERS © AUTOMATIC WASHERS © CLOTHES DRYERS » ROTARY IRONERS © CABINETS 
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Vio MATTER HOW You FIGURE [T... 


| 2¢ per gallon 
on gasoline is 
worth saving! 






CHANGE TO 


MACMILLAN 


“Two pennies saved are two pennies earned”—especially 
when you can save them on every gallon of gasoline you 
buy, whether your car is old or new! 


In hundreds of scientific tests using cars like yours, the 
average increase in horsepower was 8% when whatever 
oil they had been using was changed to Macmillan Ring- 
Free Motor Oil. Figuring gasoline at 25¢ a gallon, this saving 
equals 2¢ per gallon on every gallon of gasoline used! 


1094 certified road tests prove that the average motorist 
gets 1.3 more miles per gallon of gasoline when he changes 
to Macmillan Oil. 

Macmillan has long been known as the oil that removes motor 
carbon—it cleans the motor as you drive. Add a cleaner motor to 
your gasoline saving and you'll want to start using this fine motor 
oil today. 






gave AN AVERAGE OF 2, 


—<——— — 
ll s { s 


Ask Your Dealer to Arrange a Horsepower Test for Your Car 


8 














the three Rs” . . . Acceptable scores are de- 
termined simply by the average score 
achieved by the students tested . . . 

The preference for student-set rather than 
teacher-set standards is one of the important 
reasons why student performance is low at 
present, 


Chicago, Ill. Gorpon R. WILLIAMS 


Sir: 

... There are a few of us public-school 
teachers . . . still trying to hold out against 
the pragmatists and experimentalists who 
would make of public education a glorified 
vocational training period and hobby show. 
who would seek to make of school life a 
series of artificial experiences designed to 
“mold the child to his environment” 

The end result of this type of education 

. is a high-school graduate anxious to 
criticize his city’s garbage-disposal system 
but perhaps incapable of interpreting a city 
ordinance on the subject. Yet he will not for 
a moment doubt his own capabilities, for his 
intellect has never been really challenged . . . 

CHARLOTTE SWATEK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Carl lwasak 


Jitt GARNSEY 
Mrs. Parkinson read parts of it. 


Sir: 

We liked Dr. Oberholtzer’s picture on 
Time. We are very proud you chose him to 
be the first person in Colorado to have his 
picture on the cover, 

Mrs. Parkinson read us parts of the article. 
We think it was very fine. We are sorry you 
left out the part about manuscript writing 
Mr. Iwasaki took some pictures of us writing 
at the board [see cut] 

Jit. GARNSEY 

CAROLYN GREER 
Crare MATSON 
Nancy GRAHAM 
Tommy RoToLe 

Moore School 

Denver, Colo 

Wanted: Transportation 

Sir: 

“Whether the U.S. public wants a 
stripped-down, low-priced car... Most auto- 
makers think it doesn't” (Time, Feb. 20]. 

I have no intention of buying a car that 
costs me the equivalent of a year’s salary, but 
if Kaiser-Frazer or Nash .. . can market a 
car in the $1,000 bracket as opposed to the 
$1,500 or $2,000 price tags on the currently 
misnamed low-priced cars, I for one will be 
in the market for it. . 

You can have your radios, acres of chrome, 
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MERQURY Crgneeting &S now 


. 2. 
better than evel; too. Safer! 


Sturder: 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


| Lofty 
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. oo are mighty good rea- 
sons why you see more new 
Mercury owners than ever today! 

And that’s because the new 1950 
Mercury is so much better than ever 
in everything! Better in styling— 
with new advanced design! Better 
in comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest”’ 


foam-rubber cushioned seating! 
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4 
mend 
sits Li-Power Compressont That 

ever!” 





Better in economy—with ‘‘Econ- 
O-Miser”’ 
ever in all-around performance. 


carburetion! Better than 


Better to handle—easier topark, too! 

No wonder Mercury owners call 
it the smartest buy on the road! 
See your Mercury dealer and drive 
a value bargain—the better than ever 
new 1950 Mercury—today! 


coe the “better than ever’ 


MERCURY — 





TS “miracle” of daily bread is the 


irmer's business. He plows, plants, 


cultivates and harvests to nourish a 


nation. 

Each year, available man power for the 
job of growing is less. Whereas 8 out of 
10 Americans lived and worked on farms 
less than 100 years ago, only 1 in 7 does 
so today. Yet more and better foodstuffs 
ar ng produced than ever before. 

The answer is modern farm machinery 


And take the farmer's 
word for it that one of the most useful 


plus hard work. 


pieces of equipment is the track-ty pe trac- 


tor. These machines widely known 


as earthmoving giants, but most people 
don’t realize that one out of three built 
last year was bought for farm use. 

From Maine's potato fields to fertile 
California, “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
are pulling their share of the load. Farm- 
ers like them because they cut fuel bills 
up to 80%... . Because their all-weather 
traction gets them into the fields earlier. 

. Because their lugging ability pulls 
tools that do a better job \nd be 


cause they're built to last. 


Take a like a 


Dz that can pull four 14-inch bottoms 


tractor aterpillar” 
in pig-pac ked alfalfa sod, and you've got 
something. When you can plow good, 
black land at honest depth for about 15 
cents an acre, you take up the slack in 
farm-man-power shortage and hold down 
food costs at the same time. That's w hy 
you can figure that a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor in action is America’s first call 
for dinner. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR, DIESEL 


6. U. S. PAT. of6 


ENGINES 
TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 


EARTHMOVING 
EQUIPMENT 
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sympto-matic transmissions and other gad- 
gets. I want an automobile to get me from one 
place to another, and not a living room on 
wheels, a portable entertainment hall or an 
ambulant bedroom .. . 

FrEDERIC B, RICHARDSON 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Required Roading 
Sir: 

If superior ideas are essential to the con- 
quest and overthrow of superficial ones, then 
the new “Capitalist Manifesto” [Trz, Feb. 
13] ... ought to be required reading for 
everyone, from the foreman and union stew- 
ard on up to the policy-making committees. 
Organized labor resents the injustices of our 
present economic system, and expresses its 
dislike in strikes . . . Unless these work 
stoppages ... can be dealt with through 
such democratic processes as joint consulta- 
tions and open forum discussions, our nation 
will be deprived of the fruits of an expanding 
economy which it has every right to expect 
in view of past progress and today’s vast 
technology . . . 

Larry HESTER 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


The Price of Health 
Sir: 

Your lucid “The Price of Health: Two 
Ways to Pay It” [Tre, Feb. 20] left room 
for a third . . . It’s usually not the doctor 
bill, but the heavy hospital expense that 
sends a patient scurrying to the nearest 
loan office . . . 

Let Oscar Ewing take another look. Instead 
of private hospitals and public doctors, per- 
haps public hospitals and private doctors is 
what we need. 

J. DeWirr Fox, M.D. 
Editor 
Life & Health 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

... The President's compulsory plan prom- 
ises unlimited health services. Organized med- 
icine sponsors the limited liability which Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield has proven practical. There- 
fore low-cost insurance against catastrophic 
illness, child bearing and malignant disease is 
the sensible middle ground . . . 

Tuomas E. Matrincty, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 
If A.M.A.’s Dr. Henderson thinks the bulk 
of American citizens can afford adequate 
medical care, he must know as little about 
how four-fifths of us live as the layman 
knows about medicine . . . 

MarcGaret LEE SOUTHARD 
Hingham, Mass. 
Sir: 
Congratulations . . . We heartily agree that 
public airing and emotional cooling are cur- 
rently in order before a sound solution can 
be reached. 

Lestre Corsa Jr., M.D. 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 


Words & Music 
Sir: 

My sometimes faulty English was undoubt- 
edly responsible for a quotation—‘I'm not 
nationalistic enough to say Czech music is 
great music’—in your Feb. 20 article con- 
cerning me. 

What I tried to express was my belief that 
not all Czech music is great music. As a Czech, 
I could hardly dismiss such composers as 
Smetana, Dvorak, Janacek and Martinu.. . 

Rupo.tr Firkusny 
New York City 
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Please pass Baby 
the AXE! 


Does she Yearn to use it on her Boy Friend? 


Yes, indeed! Because he has become a Pain-in-the-Neck 
aie ue 


Why should Baby feel this Vast Disgust when she is 
full of Steak bought at Enormous Price, and He is full of 
Adoration? 


Because his Breath is That Way ... Again! ... A case 
of Halitosis a Greyhound couldn’t Jump Over. 


Will she give him another Date? 
No, indeed! This is Positively His Farewell Appearance. 
Will she tell him why? 


Definitely Not! It’s a thing that even your Best Friend 
won’t discuss. 

Could this Careless Romeo still have been in the Run- 
ning? But, yes! 

All he needed before this date was a dash of Listerine 
Antiseptic. 

Why is Listerine Antiseptic the Extra-Careful precau- 
tion against simple Bad Breath?* 


Because it freshens and sweetens, not for Seconds! ... 
not for Minutes! ... But For Hours usually! 


Isn’t any guy a dope ever to omit Listerine Antiseptic? 


A Double Dope! Because Bad Breath is a Black Mark 
against you Socially and in Business. 


*Listerine Antiseptic halts the bacterial fermentation of food particles in the 
mouth, a cause of so much bad breath not of systemic origin, 
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Veterans today nave a 


head start toward 


99 


a ife insurance program 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, General Gray has been insured with this company since 1912 





KARSH OTTAWA 


A statement of special interest 
to the men who served 
in World War II 


by MAJOR GENERAL 
CARL R.GRAY. JR. 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


= N' ) other generation has had such 


an opportunity. Yet | wonder 
how many veterans are really taking 
advantage of it, 

“The employed veteran today usu- 
ally has National Service Life Insur- 
ance which costs him very little. 

“Social Security is steadily building 
a fund for him and his family. 

“Like one-fourth of employees to- 
day, he may share in a Pension Fund, 

“What now remains is for him to 
bring such elements together into a 
single, coordinated plan that will fit 
his individual needs, And he will usu- 
ally find he has the foundation for a 
program of family security of which 
anyone could be proud. 

“Just as railroads schedule their 
trains, so the veteran should plan his 
economic future. I know of no better 
way of building up an estate than by 
having adequate life insurance.” 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


11S company is one of the six largest. 
It has over 90 years’ experience and 
an outstanding reputation for low net cost. 
This emphasizes that there are signifi- 
cant differences among life insurance com- 
panies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half the new life insurance issued by 
this company goes to those who already 
own policies with Northwestern Mutual, 
Your Northwestern Mutual agent is 
especially qualified by both training and 
experience to give sound, understanding 
advice. You will do well to call upon him 
for help in bringing together into one 
effective program all those elements upon 
which you rely for family security, 


Ze NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 
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Watch these g areas 
it you want complete insulation 








An Eagle-Picher Certified Job gives you complete insulation! 


To be truly effective, to give 
) maximum comfort and fuel 
/ savings, a home insulation 

job must be complete. An 

Eagle-Picher Certified Job 

means exactly that. 

It means that durable, fireproof, non- 
settling mineral wool is installed every place 
that insulation is needed. Areas to be in- 
sulated, thickness of insulation, quality of 
work and materials are all specified in the 
certificate you get when the job is finished. 
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p> Dormers 
> Kneewalls 


> Overhangs 
p> Around windows 


> Bay windows 


B® Roof or attic 
> Side walls 


Thejobisdoneneatly,quickly,inanyseason. 

Besides fuel savings, winter and summer 
comfort, insulation benefits you in many 
ways. It reduces fire hazards, has sound- 
proofing qualities, makes every room usa- 
ble, cleaner, more healthful . . . and it’s 
a lifetime improvement. Truly, insulation 
is the best home investment you can make 
—and an Eagle-Picher Certified Job is 
your best buy in home insulation. And for 
your additional comfort— see the Eagle- 
Picher Air Changer. 


Send in this coupon. Learn more about the 
Eagle-Picher Certified Home Insulation Job! 


- EAGLE-PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
Serving home and industry since 1843 


b> (attached) Garage walls 


r---- 






Durable, economical paints—for 
dazzling beauty, years of serv- 
ice. Choose Eagle-Picher paints 
—for every exterior purpose, 





flat, semi-gloss, gloss finishes, 


Eagle-Picher Certified 
Home Insulation Job 
A Certified Job means factory- 
specified installation of efficient 
mineral wool—wherever needed. 
Saves up to 40% on fuel bills. 






Your Home 

2 
deserves the Best... 
Eagle-Picher manufactures many 
products for better living in 


homes—many others are used by 
industry to make better products 


Batteries + Rubber 
And in Many Other lndustics. 


Eagle-Picher Metallic Goods: 
Solders * Bearing Metals * Roof 
Flanges * Lead Pipe * Plumbers’ 
Lead Goods * Lead Wool, | 


Other Eagle-Picher Products: 
Insulation for high and low tem- 
peratures * Industrial Floor Dry — 
Diatomaceous Earth Products 
_ Air Changers for both home 








on .. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, Dept. T3-50 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me particulars about: 
Certified Insulation Job ( Paint 
Triple-Slide Windows () 

Name. 
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Address : 
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City County. Zone State___ 
C) For present home O) For future home 
() Students check for special information 














Beware the Ides of March! 


That time is here again. And all of us must pay 

A lot more’n we thought we’d made. To the U.S. A. 
For — however tax is figured (read on and you'll agree) 
Collection exceeds deduction when paying Uncle’s fee! 






Lite you can’t deduct whatever its pose 


The amazing expense of prettying your nose. 


And if your saddle horse dies after eating a hat, 


You can’t even take a deduction for THAT! 










Remember this fact when courting a honey: 


You don’t get credit for heart balm money. 


Oo? 





Can’t claim as dependent your brother’s wife’s brother 


Nor wife’s brother’s wife... neither one nor the other. 





And if mama must work to support her litter 


She can’t deduct pay for the baby sitter! 


However close you figure when paying Uncle’s fee, 


Collection exceeds deduction. Q. E. D. ! 


Yessir, figuring tax is some ordeal. And the quicker done, 

the better! That’s why we recommend the Comptometer 

Brand Adding-Calculating Machine. 
CompPprTromeTEeER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively 
sr pean'aeae by its Comptometer Division, 1720 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, 
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QOn0n Tiwre-Raodar 


Herewith some incidental intelli- 
gence about Time: 


T. S. Eliot is not shy with friends but 
is inclined to be wary of strangers. 
Worried at the prospect of being inter- 

viewed by Trme’s 

a A Thomas Dozier for 

> SS 1D his cover story last 
CAA.» week, the poet said 
“~ “to John Hayward, 
“jy with whom he shares 
a flat in Chelsea: 

“This young man 

who’s coming to see me from Time, do 
you think it would get things off to a 
smooth start if I asked him if his fam- 
ily came from St. Louis? I once knew 
a family named Dozier in St. Louis.” 





London Correspondent Dozier was 
also wondering what his opening gam- 
bit should be, and on the way to Rus- 
sell Square in a taxi had settled on a 
pseudo-literary observation. “When I 
walked in,” Dozier cabled us, 
“Eliot stood up, gave me his 
hand, and then threw me 
completely off my intellec- 
tual rails by asking: ‘Does 
your family come from St. 
Louis?’ I told him it didn’t, 
but his remark got things 
down to the very human 
level. We talked for three hours and 
ten minutes—the longest interview 
Eliot has ever given a journalist.” 

Do you recall a recent Press story in 
Time (Jan. 30) about the readability 
of Chicago newspapers? It said that 
according to Douglas Martin, professor 
of journalism at the University of Ari- 
zona, the sentences in some Chicago 
papers were too long and too wordy 
for easy reading. 


This story moved us to ask Profes- 
sor Martin about Time’s readability. 
In his classes Martin uses the Rudolph 
(The Art of Readable Writing) Flesch 
formula for easy reading, in which an 
average of 19 words to a sentence and 
an average of 150 syllables to 100 words 
is a perfect score. After turning his 
classes loose on Time, Martin wrote us: 


“Tre is perfect. It hits exactly where 
Dr. Flesch says it should. Here is the 
score: average sentence length, 19 
words; average syllables per roo words, 
149.7. This means that Time can be 
read by students in the eighth and ninth 
grades . . . and understood easily by 
83% of the adults in the Uniced States.” 





After Tuwte’s Canadian Edition ran 
a story (Jan. 16) on the Sisters Adorers 
of the Precious Blood in Toronto and 
four of its cloistered nuns who had been 
assigned to duty in Japan, we sent a 
copy of the issue to the monastery. 
Later, Toronto Correspondent Wessely 
Hicks, who knew that radio and secular 
periodicals were not allowed in the 
monastery, called to find out what had 
happened. 


According to Sister Dolors, secretary 
of the Toronto community, “Usually 
we maintain silence at our meals and do 
religious study, but last night in refec- 
tory we forsook our religous reading 
and read Te instead. Then we passed 
the magazine around so everybody 
could see the picture of the four sisters. 
We were most pleased.” 


Sister Dolors added that Time 
seemed to be “a very intelligent maga- 
zine which gives a wonderful picture of 
world news. I like the format very 
much. I hadn't seen it before. It must 
be quite a new magazine— 
but, then, I’ve been in the 
monastery for 20 years.” 

The following excerpt is 
from a letter we have just 
received from Time Perpet- 
ual Subscriber ror, a Ger- 
man living in Germany. He 
writes: “Having had the doubtful 
privilege of living in a totalitarian state 
for 12 years, I have been deprived of 
reading Time for many years ... 
When war broke out I had to put up 
with a dreary, Timeless life. For an old 
perpetual, this was truly an ordeal. 
Now I am getting Time again at the very 
date of issue, like any New Yorker, al- 
though I live in a tiny community some 
four miles from a 





railroad station. a fal 
“After the ban in iz 

Germany you wrote . |a/ 

and offered to re- abl, 

fund part of my sub- Le a ms 

scription fee. I em- 


phatically rejected 

this offer, which showed that I had 
much more faith in Time than in the 
duration of Hitler’s thousand-year 
= History has proved that I was 
right.” 


Cordially yours. 


Decals 
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“‘Even Blackie knew your voice, son!“’ 


URE he did—just as you recognize famil- 


iar voices instantly over the telephone. 


Hearing clearly and naturally makes for 
good Bell Telephone service—whether you 
talk with someone down the street or clear 
across the country. Western Electric—the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System for 


68 years—helps to make it that way by pro- 





viding good equipment, the kind that makes 


good telephone service possible. 


® Being members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equip- 
ment work hand-in-hand with Bell Laborator- 
ies scientists who design it and telephone 
company people who operate it. Together we 
have a single purpose: To give you good tele- 


phone service at the lowest possible cost. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"Total Diplomacy" 


Slowly, and almost invisibly, like a 
river bed shifting, the nation’s foreign 
policy was changing its course. 

Its direction was fundamentally the 
same, as was shown in a casual remark of 
Harry Truman’s at his weekly press confer- 
ence, Was he planning a mission to 
Moscow? No, he said, not as long as 
he was President (though he might 
like to see the place later on as a 
tourist, he added). This was no 
time to go running off to Joe Stalin. 

But the diking and channeling of 
foreign policy, a patchwork job and 
subject to inclement weather, was 
apparent in Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s talks with individual 
newsmen, and with groups of busi- 
nessmen, in Washington. 

“Situations of Strength.” In 
such discussions, two trends could 
be discerned, One was Acheson's 
growing conviction that the U.S. was 
not doing enough—that all previous 
imperialisms were “kid stuff” com- 
pared to Russia’s, that the previous 
responses of diplomacy were inade- 
quate, and that “we could lose with- 
out ever firing a shot.” What was 
needed was not deals with the 
Kremlin, but new “situations of 
strength” which alone would deter 
the Communists. The U.S., Ache- 
son held, must fight the cold war 
with “total diplomacy,” compara- 
ble in sacrifice by the American people to 
total war. 

At home this might mean drastic po- 
litical, social and economic changes: for 
example, letting in goods freely from 
dollar-starved Western Europe, and voting 
some kind of relief for damaged domestic 
industries. Abroad it meant seeking allies 
with the grim realism of war—and this 
was the second hardening in Acheson’s 
thinking. “We are not dealing here,” said 
Acheson, “with the kind of situation where 
we-can go from one country to another 
with a piece of litmus paper and see 
whether everything is true blue. The only 
question we should ask is whether they are 
determined to protect their independence 
against Communist aggression.” 

The Value of Marx. If a nation’s mere 
itch for independence, and not its willing- 
ness to follow a democratic way of life, 
was to be Acheson’s touchstone of Ameri- 
can aid, then some radical changes in 
U.S. thinking were called for. Was the U.S. 


ready to follow him? By Acheson’s defini- 
tion, presumably Franco’s Spanish dic- 
tatorship was entitled to help. And how 
about Communist Tito? No longer was 
the State Department talking about win- 
ning him over to the Western orbit. In 
fact, the State Department was now say- 
ing that Tito is more valuable to the U.S. 
~—and more deserving of help—as a Com- 





Associated Press 


Peurtroy & ACHESON 
The shoe fitted. 


munist than if he had renounced Marx. 
Had Tito rejected Marx as well as Mos- 
cow, argued the State Department's 
“total diplomats,” he would not still be a 
threat to the stability of the Kremlin 
regime from the inside. Being independent 
but still a Marxist, he may encourage other 
satellites to show a little independence. 

Obviously, “total diplomacy” would 
need more talking about before it could 
count on total support. 


Act of Humiliation 

The Secretary of State nudged his chair 
up to the green-topped table of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Appropriations and 
prepared for trouble. Ostensibly Secretary 
Acheson was in the drab, denlike hearing 
room on the Capitol’s first floor to talk 
about next year’s budget. But he knew 
that the committee’s Republican lions 
had long been sharpening their claws over 
his deliberate declamation at a press 
conference five weeks before: “I do not 


intend to turn my back on Alger Hiss.” 

New Hampshire’s Styles Bridges batted 
first with a soft paw. “Mr. Secretary,” he 
asked across the table, “what do you con- 
sider a security risk?” With deadpan seri- 
ousness Acheson ticked off departmental 
regulations on treason, espionage, sus- 
picious association and moral weaknesses 
that could be “preyed upon.” His Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, John Peurifoy, added the sta- 
tistics. Since early 1947, he said, 
202 State Department employees 
(out of 17,000) had resigned in 
loyalty investigations; 91 of them 
had been found on morals counts. 
Added Peurifoy: “Most of them 
were homosexuals. In fact, I would 
say all of them were.” 

The committee did not stop to 
deal with this shocker. Bridges was 
ready with a second question for 
Acheson. “Would you say. . . that 
a friend of a known Communist 
would be a security risk?” “Yes, I 
should think probably so,” Acheson 
responded. Then Bridges pounced: 
“Would you consider a friend of a 
person, convicted, say, of perjury 
in connection with a treasonable 
act and found guilty, a security 
risk?” Acheson flushed: the shoe 
fitted nobody present but himself, 
and no Democrat lifted a finger to 
help him out of it. His eyes bulged 
coldly. “I think that’s a matter you 
would look into,” he said. 

That seemed as far as the matter 
was going to go until the Senators began 
to pick up their papers as though to ad- 
journ. Then Alabama’s long-jawed Demo- 
crat Lister Hill, staunch supporter of the 
Administration on foreign policy, spoke up 
like a desperate prompter in the wings. 
“Before you leave,” he said to Secretary 
Acheson, “would you like to make any 
comment about the Alger Hiss convic- 
tion of perjury?” 

The Secretary paused a moment on the 
fateful cue. “Senator, I was not notified 
that I would have to make any comment,” 
he replied. “If the committee wishes me 
to explain what I said, I'll do it. I have 
no desire to do it.” He reached into his 
pocket and pulled out a prepared state- 
ment, and an aide behind him began pass- 
ing out mimeographed texts to newsmen 
in the room. His hands trembling, Dean 
Acheson began to read: 

“TI have been so harassed by misrepre- 
sentations as to what I said [in January] 
that as long as the matter has been brought 
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up I'll make a statement . . . I hope this 
will dispose of this matter for good and 
all.” First, he insisted, as a lawyer, he 
would never presume to discuss the charges 
of perjury against Alger Hiss. But be- 
cause the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had inquired into his feelings about 
the Hiss case when he was confirmed as 
Secretary, he felt he had both a right and 
duty, after the conviction, to tell how he 
felt. 

“There were also personal reasons,” 
Acheson read on. “One must be true to 
the things by which one lives . .. The 
consequences of living with a decision 
which one knows has sprung from timidity 
and cowardice go to the roots of one’s 
life. . . Mr. Hiss is in the greatest trou- 
ble in which a man could be. . . It is in 
regard to a man in this situation that I 
referred to Christ’s words setting forth 
compassion as the highest of Christian 
duties and as the highest quality in the 
sight of God... 

“But for the benefit of those who would 
create doubt where none existed, I will ac- 
cept the humiliation of stating what should 
be obvious, that I did not and do not 
condone in any way the offenses charged, 
whether committed by a friend or by a 
total stranger, and that I would never 
knowingly tolerate any disloyal person 
in the Department of State.” 

When he had finished, Acheson abruptly 
tossed his manuscript on the table with an 
air of relief. Nobody pushed him further. 
But next day his good friend, the Wash- 
ington Post, summed up the statement 
editorially: “There is nothing in it which 
persuades us to change our view of either 
the impropriety or the unwisdom of [his 
first statement]. In the public interest 
this wretched and subordinate incident 
should be closed.” 


Thanks, No 


Something called the World Congress of 
Partisans of Peace was poised in Europe 
last week, ready to fly to the U.S. and de- 
mand that Congress reduce its war budget 
and prohibit the manufacture of atomic 
bombs. 

The WCPPers were led by Pablo Picas- 
so, the world’s best-known living painter 
and a prattling Communist even though 
his art is denounced by Moscow. They in- 
cluded the world’s best-known clerical 
apologist for Communism, the Very Rev. 
Hewlett Johnson, “Red Dean” of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and other well-known Eu- 
ropeans (among them a gaggle of scien- 
tists) whose political hues,* according to 


* Reds: Ivor Montagu, British film producer; 
Dr. Eugene Aubel, French chemist; Furio Diaz, 
mayor of Leghorn. Pinks: Jean Lurcat, French 
artist; Dr. Max Cosyns, a leading Belgian atomic 
scientist; Hans Erni, Swiss painter; Luigi Cac- 
ciatore, a leader of the Italian Socialist Party; 
Dr. Mario Montesi, Communal Councilor of 
Rome; Giuseppina Palumbo, Italian Socialist 
Senator: Professor Mario Oliviero Olivo, Italian 
specialist in anatomy and histology. 
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State Department records, ran from fire- 
engine red to shocking pink. The U.S. 
Congress took one long, horrified look, de- 
nounced the visitors and their aims from 
both sides of both houses. 

After a hurried conference with con- 
gressional leaders, the State Department 
flagged its European consulates. The 
twelve were “either known Communists or 
fellow travelers,” said State, and there- 
fore subject to exclusion under immigra- 
tion laws. State’s instruction: no visit, no 
visas. 


LABOR 
The Marengo Campaign 


For John Llewellyn Lewis the week be- 
gan in acute suspense. It ended in one of 
the greatest victories of his thunderous 
career, after a battle which John pompous- 
ly compared to Napoleon’s bitter cam- 
paign on the plains of Marengo.* 

For the third time in its history, his 
United Mine Workers had been brought to 
trial for contempt of court. A conviction 
could have forced his union to pay a daily 
fine until it purged itself of the charge by 
getting its 370,000-odd soft-coal miners 
back to work. Such an order might have 
bankrupted the U.M.W.’s $15 million 


* The nip & tuck battle in Italy which finally led 
to the capitulation of Austria to the Corsican 


conqueror. 





Associated Press 
Joun Lewis 
The prospect was chilling. 


treasury; at least it could have brought 
John Lewis to his knees. 

In a federal court in Washington, As- 
sistant Attorney General H. Graham Mor- 
ison presented the Government’s case: 

The U.M.W. had shown only “token 
compliance” with Federal Judge Richmond 
Keech’s order to send the miners back to 
work. It was self-evident that the strike 
was inspired and directed mass action. “It 
is simply unreasonable to assume that 
372,000 men in 28 different states could 
have acted as individuals in exactly the 
same way and at exactly the same time.” 

Argued the U.M.W.’s frog-voiced little 
Lawyer Welly Hopkins: it was not un- 
reasonable at all. Each miner, sore at the 
operators’ refusal to come to terms with 
Lewis, had simply laid down his tools and 
refused to work. As for complying with 
Judge Keech’s order, the U.M.W. was also 
“disappointed” when the men didn’t do 
as Lewis had twice told them and go back 
to work, 

John Lewis—who handpicks his locai 
officials, uses goon squads to maintain 
order, and ordinarily brooks no defiance 
from his aides—lugubriously denied out- 
side of court that he had any more real 
power than any other citizen of the U.S. 
“Tomorrow a psychological wave might 
pass through the minds of the mine work- 
ers and wash away whatever influence 
I have.” 

Judge Keech decided that the union was 
innocent. 

Waiting Game. “It may be,” the judge 
said, “that the mass strike of union mem- 
bers has been ordered, encouraged . . 
or in some wise permitted by means not 
appearing in the record; but this court 
may not convict on conjecture.” 

The court recognized the theory that a 
union “must be held responsible for the 
mass actions of its members.” But in ef- 
fect he absolved the union from actual re- 
sponsibility for its members so long as 
union officials appeared to be doing their 
best to keep the men in line. 

The decision stunned Government at- 
torneys and operators. The miners had 
worked out a way to beat the Taft-Hartley 
Act injunction, which was designed to 
handle labor disputes in a national crisis. 
While Welly Hopkins received the con- 
gratulations of friends, President Truman 
took the only course that was still left 
open to him. Shaking his finger with mild 
indignation at the union and the operators, 
he asked Congress for authority to seize the 
mines. The power he asked for could put 
the mines under Government ownership 
until July 1, r9s1. With such a chilling 
prospect before the operators, Lewis knew 
that all he had to do was sit back until 
they came to him. He knew furthermore 
that the operators’ united front was crack- 
ing. His strategic waiting game was all 
but won. 

Henceforth—"Good Faith." He did 
not have long to sit. George Love who 
had held the operators together for nine 
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months hurried to call on Lewis at Wash- 
ington’s Carlton Hotel. Throughout the 
negotiating, Lewis had never once stated 
his terms; but he was understood to 
want an increase of 15¢ to 35¢ a ton 
royalty for the welfare fund, plus a flat 
$15-a-day wage. The operators had al- 
ready offered a 1o¢ increase in the royalty; 
Lewis accepted. Love and Lewis finally 
agreed on a 70¢ increase in the wage scale, 
to $14.75 a day. 

Operators agreed to wink at the union 
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shop, though the miners have not held an 
NLRB election on it and a union shop is 
therefore illegal under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The famed “willing and able” clause 
in this contract was changed to “good 
faith,” z.e., miners would work only when 
Lewis decided the operators were acting 
in good faith—a clause that gave Lewis 
the right to call out miners on a whim, The 
contract would extend until July 1, 1952, 
with the right to reopen for wage changes 
after April 1, 1951. Rumbled John Lewis 
proudly, “We have benefited all labor and 
we have benefited all citizens who live 
under our flag.” 

This week the country’s economy 
brushed off its knees (see Bustness). The 
miners, virtually pauperized, started back 
to work. Lewis’ fight had cost them around 
$400 million in wages—an average of 
around $1,100 each. The permanent dam- 
age to the coal industry, already groggy 
from constant conflict and losing more & 
more business to competing fuels, was 
difficult to assess. But the Marengo cam- 
paign was certainly one of the greatest 
victories for burly 70-year-old John Lewis, 
whose formidable tonnage had not been 
washed away yet by any psychological 
waves, 
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Drawing a bead on Virginia’s apple- 
cheeked Harry Byrd, the Senate’s econo- 
mizer extraordinary, is almost as adven- 
turous an undertaking as stalking a bull 
elephant with an arquebus. But Minne- 
sota’s bumptious Freshman Hubert Hum- 
phrey was never one to heed the admoni- 
tions of his elders. He sighted on Harry 
Byrd’s jaw-cracking Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. Far from serving as a useful 
check on government spending, blared 
Humphrey, the Byrd committee might 
better be described as “the nonessential 
committee on nonessential expenditures.” 

Harry Byrd was not on the Senate floor 
when Freshman Humphrey first dis- 
charged his matchlock. But last week 
Byrd planted himself firmly behind his 
desk, flipped open a manuscript on the 
lectern before him and fixed the upstart 
with a cold, stern eye. After glancing 
through the Congressional Record, he be- 
gan, he had found at least nine major mis- 
statements in Humphrey’s 2,000-word ac- 
cusation. He would proceed forthwith to 
set the Senate straight on the facts. 

Atomic Superlatives. From both sides 
of the aisle, Senators crowded in to watch 
the fun as Byrd took off after his accuser, 
item by item. Humphrey had called his 
committee “the No. 1 example of waste 
and extravagance,” snorted Byrd. That 
was not only a misstatement; “even in 
this atomic era of superlatives, it must go 
down as a super-exaggeration.” In the past 
nine years the committee had spent only 
$127,000. In return, it had pushed through 
savings of more than $2.4 billion. 

Humphrey, continued Byrd, had mis- 
quoted and misused committee figures to 
prove his case. He had overlooked some 
elementary facts and twisted others out 
of shape. Then Byrd hit his peroration. 
Humphrey had tried to dismiss the com- 
mittee as just a “publicity medium,” he 
snapped. “As the Senator from Minnesota 
is a publicity expert himself, his state- 
ment could be regarded as a compliment. 

“TI know of no Senator who has more 
generously used the Congressional Record 
and other governmental facilities to pro- 
mote his publicity. If he has ever hidden 
his light under a bushel, I am not aware 
of it. I have not observed that he is of the 
shrinking-violet type .. .” 

A Political Zombie. Sitting in his back 
row seat, scribbling notes furiously, hap- 
less Hubert Humphrey tried vainly to 
get the floor. But Byrd’s old friends of 
both parties jumped in to help cut the 
freshman down to size. “I know of no 
more valuable committee that has func- 
tioned in this body since I have been a 
member,” declared Georgia’s veteran 
Walter George. “Amazing and reckless 
charges,” said Mississippi’s John Stennis. 
Michigan’s Republican Homer Ferguson 
pointed out that Byrd’s committee was so 


respected by the G.O.P. that Byrd had 
been allowed to stay on as chairman even 
in the Republican-controlled 8oth Con- 
gress. Half a dozen others rose to add 
their voices in praise of Byrd: Minority 
Leader Kenneth Wherry (“... a great 
chairman... a great work. . .”); Ten- 
nessee’s ancient, irascible Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar; South Dakota’s Republican Karl 
Mundt, who couldn’t think of anyone in 
public life who “has contributed more to 
the general welfare”; even such an even- 
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handed Republican moderate as New 
Hampshire’s Charles Tobey. 

When Humphrey got up to speak, the 
Senate elders, one by one, led by Harry 
Byrd himself, quit the floor. Angered by 
the pointed snub, Humphrey shouted de- 
fiantly: “The shrinking violet has not 
been clipped.” He still thought that the 
Byrd committee was “a sort of political 
zombie,” that it claimed credit for econo- 
mies that the Administration had accom- 
plished on its own hook. Cried Hum- 
phrey: “I would not say that was patting 
oneself on the back. I would say that is 
just twisting oneself up like a pretzel and 
spinning and announcing to the world the 
greatness of one’s accomplishments.” But 
Freshman Humphrey, decisively rebuked, 
was shouting to an all-but-empty room. 

Last week the House: 

q@ After 34 years of thinking about it, 
voted (186 to 146) to make Alaska the 
49th state in the union, then approved 
Hawaii’s 30-year-old appeal for statehood 
(which it had approved and the Senate 
had rejected in the Soth Congress). 

@ Approved a bill establishing a National 
Science Foundation, after first insisting 
on an FBI check for all employees and 
scholarship holders. 
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ARMED FORCES 


According to Plan 
(See Cover) 

Deep in the concrete cobweb which is 
the Pentagon, is a softly carpeted, closely 
guarded room. There, one day last week, 
gathered the four men charged with the 
defense of the U.S. against its enemies. 
Together they constituted the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. There was lanky, homely Chair- 
man Omar Bradley, the map of Missouri 
on his face and the map of Europe behind 
him on the wall; the Air Force’s hand- 
some, greying General Hoyt Vandenberg, 
lounging long-legged in his leather chajr; 
the Army’s peppery, prow-chinned Gen- 
eral Joe Collins, who likes to do a lot of 





Naval Operations, in an atmosphere acrid 
with controversy and resentment. He had 
brought to the nation’s highest military 
council something that had been too much 
forgotten in the jealous and unseemly 
inter-service fights over unification—a 
grasp of international strategy, military 
history and geopolitics. He had, in fact, 
some of the broad-gauge character of men 
like Clay, Eisenhower, MacArthur—a type 
of mind which, on the record, West Point 
seemed to produce more often than An- 
napolis. His grasp was sorely needed, at a 
time when there were some who blared 
that nothing had changed—though an ex- 
plosion, deep in the dark spaces of Russia, 
had wiped out the U.S.’s atomic advan- 
tage, and the loss of China had swung 
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The balance of power had swung to the east. 


the talking. At Bradley’s left sat a pink- 
faced man with thin hair who wears his 
four-star admiral’s uniform with the care- 
ful air of a Sunday-best suit. 

The topic laid out on the long mahog- 
any table last week, as it had been the 
week before, was guided missiles—a sub- 
ject which the Navy probably knows most 
about. The discussion was detailed and 
technical; it was also secret, and properly 
so. The man in the admiral’s uniform 
spoke only occasionally, and then in a 
quiet voice, but the words were to the 
point, and the mind behind them forceful. 
Fellow members of the Joint Chiefs had 
learned to listen carefully to the Navy’s 
Forrest Percival Sherman. The U.S., as 
the Joint Chiefs already knew, had found 
a fighting man of rare qualities: the man 
of action who is also reflective, studious, 
habitually unruffled. 

The freshman member of the Joint 
Chiefs, he had stepped into his job four 
months ago when he became Chief of 
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one-fifth of the world’s population to the 
Soviet sphere. The fact was that in the 
space of eight months, the world’s balance 
of power had shifted sharply toward the 
U.S.’s enemy. 

It was high time for a re-assessment 
of the nation’s forces, Forrest Sherman 
argued, and other J.C.S. members agreed, 
although none could argue it with the elo- 
quence of Navyman Sherman. Russia was 
spending four times as much of its income 
as the U.S. on armaments, already had the 
world’s largest army and air force, was 
hard at work building a navy. 

A re-assessment, if the J.C.S. followed 
Sherman, and for that matter, Airman 
Vandenberg, would mean the end of the 
concept of the “balanced force”—at least 
insofar as it operated on the “a-pistol-for- 
Mole, a-pistol-for-Badger, _a-pistol-for- 
Rat” three-way even split of the defense 
dollar. It would probably mean a bigger 
Air Force and a bigger Navy, a smaller 
share for the Army. 


The Attack. First priority was to 
make sure that the U.S. was in a position 
to survive an initial, devastating attack 
against the nation’s industrial centers, and 
that the J.C.S. recognized it as a job 
primarily for air power—Navy air as well 
as Air Force. The Soviet Union now has 
some 350 bombers modeled on the B-29, 
which could reach almost any point in 
the U.S., drop their bombs, land on the 
nearest airfield and surrender. Neither the 
U.S. radar net nor the U.S.’s interceptor 
forces were adequate to stop them. 

The Air Force, in & out of Joint Chief 
sessions, has never stopped insisting that 
it needed the full 7o-group force equipped 
with modern aircraft which was recom- 
mended by the Finletter Commission. (Air 
Force Secretary W. Stuart Symington told 
Congress: “Even this number may be 
low.”) Two years after the Finletter re- 
port the U.S. has no 7o-group Air Force, 
nor anything near it, nor any appropria- 
tions to get it. Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, a week after crowing to newsmen 
that the present 48-group force is now 
“the equivalent” of the Finletter’s 70 
groups, said it more accurately in a mes- 
sage to Congress last week: the U.S. now 
has the equivalent of 524 groups. An Air 
Force general testified that if groups with 
modern equipment was what Congress was 
talking about, the number was 43 or 44. 

The Air Force’s case was easily argued. 
But why, in the age of H-bombs and long- 
range bombers, did the U.S. need a bigger 
Navy? Sherman’s predecessor, amiable, in- 
effectual Louis Denfeld, had never been 
quite able to explain. Once when a JCS. 
member asked him about the Navy and 
its plans for antisubmarine warfare, Den- 
feld sighed: “Oh, you wouldn’t under- 
stand it.” 

The Enemy. The Russian navy, Sher- 
man pointed out, is a “very powerful 
navy”—for Russia’s special purposes. And 
it is growing. Fortnight ago the Russians 
announced the creation of a separate navy 
ministry under chunky Admiral Ivan S. 
Yumashev. His Soviet navy already has 
270 submarines, many of the latest de- 
sign. It is reportedly building its subma- 
rine force up to 1,000, and constructing 
three modern battleships, probably to be 
used as guided-missile ships. 

Devising means to meet the deadly 
menace of the U.S.S.R.’s submarines was 
a key task for the U.S. Navy, but it was 
only part of its function. The Navy’s job, 
Sherman argued, was also to keep the 
fighting on the far side of the ocean, to 
help grab advance air bases, and to deliver 
the U.S.’s fighting strength when it was 
needed. For all these, the big carrier is 
still the Navy’s most powerful basic weap- 
on; it can roam anywhere, strike far and 
with surprise. The J.C.S. was willing to 
listen. In the new budget the Navy had 
taken the heaviest slash. After the public 
quarreling over the B-36, the Chiefs were 
anxious to prove that the services could 
get along; Omar Bradley in particular 
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profoundly regretted his “fancy Dans” 
gibe at the Navy’s admirals. 

From the J.C.S. Sherman won permis- 
sion to put an extra cruiser into operation, 
then wangled another four destroyers. He 
got approval for as many Marine battal- 
ion landing teams as he could squeeze into 
his budget (probably eight instead of the 
scheduled six). Finally by squeezing his 
budget some more, he got an extra carrier. 
Next he hoped to get 32 more destroyers, 
and 400 more planes a year. The Navy, 
which in the heat of change of command 
had whispered that Sherman was ambi- 
tious, cold and ruthless, was amazed and 
delighted. One officer, who had greeted 
Sherman’s advent with “This is a dark 
day for the Navy,” admitted later: “The 
Navy hasn't seen anything like him in a 
long time.” 

Intent Man. At 53, Forrest Sherman is 
the youngest man (and first career air- 
man) to be Chief of Naval Operations. A 
stocky man (5 ft. 9 in., 168 lbs.) with a 
rolling, pigeon-toed gait, he has none of 
the traditional sea dog’s look of shaggy- 
browed sternness. His smile is quick, 
friendly but curiously remote. His eyes 
appraise impersonally without open -ap- 
proval or rancor, like the eyes of an air- 
man inspecting an engine. Always, he 
keeps an air of detachment. 

“Right from the beginning,” said his 
Annapolis roommate, Merton (“Sticks”) 
Wade, “he knew precisely what he want- 
ed. He wanted to get to the top.” And 
right from the beginning, as a boy, For- 
rest Sherman had wanted to go to sea. Be- 
fore he could read, he was fascinated by 
woodcuts of sailing ships in an old history 
book. The high-school class prophet pre- 
dicted confidently that he would be an 
admiral. His singleminded intentness was 
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the kind that wins admiration, but seldom 
popularity. “You can’t get good marks if 
you're popular,” he once told his sister. 

The second of a family of six sons* and 
a daughter, Forrest Percival Sherman was 
born to the headmaster of a small school 
in Reeds Ferry, N.H. (pop. 265) and toa 
mother whose forebears were John and 
Priscilla Alden. Shermans had fought with 
the colonists against the Dutch, gone with 
Benedict Arnold to Quebec. 

Forrest grew up in a big, comfortable 
Victorian house in Melrose, outside Bos- 
ton. He built model ships, and with his 
pals re-enacted the charge of San Juan 
Hill in the wood behind the house, using 
cordwood for cannon. 

In summer his grandfather, a retired 
whaling captain who lived outside New 
Bedford, took him sailing in his catboat, 
taught him how to tie sailor’s knots and 
to eat salt pork (anyone planning to fol- 
low the sea for a living had to learn to like 
salt pork, the old man told him). One day, 
far out on Buzzards Bay, the old man died 
of a heart attack. Twelve-year-old Forrest 
was not rattled. He lowered the ensign to 
half-mast as stipulated by naval custom, 
sailed the catboat safely back to harbor. 

"This Was the System." At Annapolis, 
for reasons that no one recalls, Sherman 
acquired the nickname “Joe.” But every 
classmate knows how young (17), under- 
sized Plebe Sherman got an unfortunate 
reputation among upperclassmen. “Joe 
wasn’t really cocky,” said his roommate, 
“he just wasn’t uncertain, as most kids 





* All five brothers saw service as officers in 
World War II: Kenneth and Ernest in the 
Navy. Frank in the Army, Paul as a Regular in 
the Marines. Edward, the eldest, who lost an eye 
as a child “in an Indian war,” got a waiver 
and served in the Army. 


that age are.” Though many of his class- 
mates had never seen a ship, the crew-cut 
kid with the square chin was a walking 
encyclopedia of Navy history, engage- 
ments and ships. In dining hall, when first 
classmen at his table fired questions at 
him, Sherman always knew the answers— 
and often in more detail than his seniors. 
“You're too smart; get under the table,” 
he was ordered, and there he sat, without 
dinner, taking his hazing. The hazers, 
rougher than they are these days, sought 
him out in barracks. They made him 
stand for an hour at attention holding a 
heavy book extended in one hand. On cold 
nights, he was shoved under a cold shower 
and his bedding thrown in with him. “He 
never complained, even to me,” said his 
roommate. “This was the system and this 
was the life he wanted for himself. So 
O.K.” 

Too light for football, Sherman made 
the fencing team, was pronounced by the 
Lucky Bag “supreme as a fusser [a genteel 
wolf | and yard reptile [a midshipman who 
squires the daughters of Annapolis cap- 
tains and admirals].” He was also some- 
thing of a teacher’s pet. When a classmate 
asked a difficult question, the instructor 
would have Sherman stand up and reel off 
the answer. Sherman stood second in the 
wartime Class of 1918, which graduated a 
year ahead of its time. As the new ensign 
hurried off to war, the Lucky Bag sum- 
marized: “Forrest Percival has been the 
object of ridicule in some quarters and an 
envied example in others. He is our most 
convincing argument for the theory that 
‘brains is king.’” 

Two Sails. Sherman remembers his 
chagrin when he saw his first ship—the 
Nashville, an ancient cruiser that had fired 
the first in the Spanish-American 
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War and steamed off to World War I with 
the help of two sails. Now, he likes to re- 
member his tour in the Nashville as a per- 
sonal link to the Navy’s windjamming 
past. But staring into salt spray for peri- 
scopes did not fit Forrest Sherman’s plans 
for long. He wanted to be a Navy aviator. 

He became one of the Navy's best 
pilots; in 1932, he won the personal Navy 
E for dive bombing and fixed (i.e., fighter) 
gunnery. In his spare time, while other 
officers swapped scuttlebutt over ward- 
room coffee, Sherman read economics and 
world politics. He poured out scholarly 
articles for Navy publications, studded 
them with quotations from Napoleon, Lee 
and Moltke, ranged in subject from cri- 
tiques on the 1918 air war in Palestine to 
suggestions for carrier design. Many of his 
contemporaries found his singleminded- 
ness irritating. But his superiors were de- 
lighted with a staff officer they could lean 
on; subordinates liked a man who always 
knew just what he wanted to do. 

In 1940, Sherman became the Navy’s 
chief aviation plans officer. There he 
learned something of the green tables of 
diplomacy. He sat on the Canada-U.S. 
Joint Deiense Board, accompanied Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to the Atlantic Conference. 
Said his boss, irascible old Admiral Rich- 
mond (“Kelly”) Turner: “He was a 
grease-lightning operator, a box of brains. 
He always had a plan—never left any- 
thing to chance.” 

Three Torpedoes. Sherman was also a 
fighter. After Pearl Harbor, he begged for 
a chance at combat, got command of the 
Wasp, a small (14,700 tons) carrier that 
was already outdated by the new Essex- 
class flattops then abuilding. Under him 
the Wasp was a taut, efficient and happy 
ship. The flight plan he worked out for 
his air group became the pattern through 
the war for all U.S. carriers. 

But one day, as the Wasp plowed in 
formation through a bright Pacific sea, 
300 miles southeast of Guadalcanal, three 
Jap torpedoes struck home. Fire reared 
high from her ruptured tanks; gasoline 
spread around her in a sea of flames. Like 
many another skipper, Sherman had long 
before figured out just what he would do 
if he “caught a fish.” In an inferno of 
smoke and exploding ammunition, he ma- 
neuvered his ship so that the flames blew 
away from the hull, backed her stern clear 
of the flaming, gasoline-covered water. 
Sherman was the last man to leave. He 
was burned, and badly shaken up by depth 
charges while he was in the water; 193 of 
his men were dead. But through the lane 
he had cleared off the stern, 2,054 had 
swum to safety. 

Sherman never saw combat again, For 
the rest of the war, he was the major plan- 
ner in the greatest campaign the U.S. 
Navy ever fought. As Deputy Chief of 
Staff to Admiral Chester Nimitz, Sherman 
insisted after Tarawa that the tactically 
unimportant, heavily defended islands of 
Maloelap and Wotje should be bypassed, 
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and Kwajalein attacked in one long, 250- 
mile jump. Said Kelly Turner: “Admiral 
Spruance and I were astounded.” But 
Sherman was right—so right that the 
Navy and Kelly Turner's amphibious- 
force troops hopped on to grab Eniwetok. 
Thus the Navy’s spectacular leap-frogging 
technique was born. Often, Nimitz remem- 
bers, he and Sherman would retire to the 
big map room where they would talk, 
look at the map and think. Said Nimitz: 
“Sherman never hesitated when things 
looked worst. He’s a realist without being 
a pessimist.” 

At war’s end, when Nimitz became 
Chief of Naval Operations, he gave Sher- 
man the job of working out the unifica- 
tion agreement. Sherman dutifully sat 
down with his friend Lieut. General Lauris 
Norstad of the Army Air Force and nego- 
tiated agreement. To the anti-unification 
Navymen, led by Vice Admiral Arthur 
Radford, this was just short of treason to 
their service. When Denfeld brought Rad- 
ford to Washington as his vice chief, Sher- 
man went off to take command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

Precision Tools. There Sherman be- 
came an on-the-ground leader in the cold 
war, learned the uses of naval forces as 
“the precision tools of diplomacy.” He 
flung 80 planes over Italy at election time. 
His ships visited North African ports, 
dropped in at Naples, Trieste and Athens. 
Sherman took tea with Britain’s Earl 
Mountbatten, visited the Pope, swam with 
Greece’s King Paul and his Queen. 

He kept a battalion of marines scat- 
tered through his fleet. On Crete and on a 
small island near Malta, they practiced 
the delaying actions that might be needed 
to evacuate U.S. citizens abroad. Says 
Sherman: “As a decisive deterrent to 
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Piecemeal aggression, the U.S. Navy has 
amply justified its existence in the last 
two years alone,” 

Sherman was still in the Mediterranean 
when the Navy rebellion flared in Wash- 
ington last fall. Secretly, Navy Secretary 
Francis Matthews, already committed to 
sacking Admiral Denfeld for his part in 
the uprising, summoned Sherman back to 
the capital. Sherman traveled by commer- 
cial plane in civilian clothes, was smug- 
gled in to see President Truman. At the 
end of an hour, Harry Truman called in 
Matthews. “Here’s your new Chief of 
Naval Operations,” he said. “What are 
you waiting for?” 

Forrest Sherman faced a hostile service. 
Many had laid their careers on the block; 
to them Admiral Sherman, advocate of 
integration and friend of the Air Force, 
looked like an opportunist who had got his 
job because he was willing to sell the Navy 
down the river. There was stony silence 
as he was sworn in; many of the admirals 
pointedly went down to applaud Louis 
Denfeld as he left the building. 

New Team. Forrest Sherman prom- 
ised no reprisals and there have been none. 
When Captain Arleigh Burke’s name was 
scratched off a promotion list by Harry 
Truman for his part in the rebellion (Time, 
Jan. 9), Sherman insisted on restoring it, 
Captain Fred Trapnell, another rebel, got a 
top command as skipper of the Coral Sea. 

Sherman has fired no one peremptorily, 
but he is gradually bringing in his own 
team. Vice Admiral Lynde D. McCor- 
mick, a crack staff man and a submariner, 
will shortly become his vice chief, 

Denfeld had told the J.C.S. that he 
could not use any more antisubmarine- 
warfare money if he had it. One of Sher- 
man’s first acts was to wheedle $78 mil- 
lion for the antisub program and to sum- 
mon Vice Admiral Francis S, Low, who 
probably knows the subject better than 
any man in the Navy, to make a survey 
of antisubmarine warfare. The Navy's 
best guess is that U.S, shipping would 
take losses, but not prohibitive losses, 
from subs in the event of war. But prob- 
lems remain. The snorkel sub (the newest 
wrinkle is plastic snorkels) is difficult to 
detect even with radar, the Russians’ 
“true” submarine (it stays completely 
submerged) a harder problem still. The 
Navy needs bigger antisub destroyers ; 
modern detection equipment is so bulky 
that the average 2,200-ton destroyer can- 
not carry it all. 

To get more money for the active fleet, 
Sherman is determined to cut down on 
shore installations. To do this pruning 
job, Sherman will postpone tough old Vice 
Admiral “Black Jack” Reeves’s retire- 
ment, put him to work as the Navy’s 
Inspector General. 

Dress for Dinner. Six days a week, 
Sherman leaves his barnlike house at the 
Naval Observatory in northwest Wash- 
ington in a black Buick sedan. Three days 
a week he arrives an hour early at the 
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Pentagon to get a rubdown at the dispen- 
sary; every day he is at his fourth-deck 
office at 9 a.m. He keeps his desk neat, 
and his decisions quick, He avoids speak- 
ing engagements, ducks parties except in 
line of duty, prefers to work at home or 
play bridge, at which he is excellent. He 
sometimes drinks a Scotch & soda, but 
limits himself to one drink. His wife, a 
Florida girl whom he married while he 
was on duty at Pensacola in 1923, prides 
herself on her youthful looks. Mrs. Sher- 
man dresses formally for dinner every 
night. Her principal interest js horses, 
which she raises; Sherman's principal ex- 
ercise is riding. A favorite early-morning 
companion: General George Marshall. 

Sherman was shocked at the weakness 
of the Navy's Pacific force when he took 
over. He sent the Boxer to Manila, is 
sending the Philippine Sea to the West 
Coast. The Russians, he thinks, are show- 
ing increasing naval interest in the Pa- 
cific—reports are that Admiral Yumashev 
sat in on the conferences with Chin: ’s 
Mao. If Sherman has his way, the U.S.’s 
Seventh Fleet will show the flag from 
Cam ranh Bay to Batavia. 

Sherman’s Navy was bustling. Last 
week 162 ships converged on Vieques Is- 
land in the Caribbean in the biggest am- 
phibious exercise since the war. Off San 
Diego, jet planes landed successfully on a 
carrier in full darkness for the first time. 

Price of Security. As of last week, 
Admiral Sherman had got himself a Navy 
of seven fleet carriers, seven smaller car- 
riers, 13 cruisers, 129 destroyers and 72 
submarines. Was it enough? 

The Administration was qualifiedly re- 
assuring. Harry Truman last week de- 
clared that U.S. defenses were in better 
shape than they had ever been in peace- 
time. Economy-shouting Secretary John- 
son proclaimed that the armed services 
were far better than they were two years 
ago. Both statements might be true, but 
neither answered the question. Was it 
enough? Sherman, speaking as a profes- 
sional man, answers candidly: “The an- 
swer always has to be no.” 

Sherman, like most top-rung military 
leaders, recognizes that a sure defense is 
more than a free economy can buy and 
remain a free economy. He also recognizes 
that the U.S.’s real strength lies not in its 
active forces but in its massive industrial 
capacity. (Said Chester Nimitz: “The 
U.S.’s major strength factor and weapon 
is its economy. If you cripple it, you 
cripple the military.”) But there is a 
minimum defense force which the U.S. 
must have, and every one of the Joint 
Chiefs believes that Louis Johnson’s $13 
billion budget is not enough. 

The State Department's ablest geopol- 
itician, George Kennan, observes shrewd- 
ly: “The U.S. has really priced itself out 
of the market of competitive world pow- 
er. It costs us so damn much more than 
the lean & hungry Russians that we can 
never hope to maintain the force to keep 
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them in effective physical balance.” Mili- 
tary men generally agree. What they want 
is just enough force to make the Russians 
think twice before striking—and enough, 
if the Russians do strike, to put up a de- 
fense and launch a counterattack. 

The Weighing. What is the risk of 
war? J.C.S. Chairman Omar Bradley 
thinks 1950 will be a “normal” year, 
comparable to 1913; not until 1952, he 
feels, is the danger of war likely to be 
acute. But the Air Force's Vandenberg, 
whose command would bear the brunt if 
a surprise attack caught the U.S, napping, 
is more & more convinced that war is 
probably inevitable and perhaps immi- 
nent. The Navy’s Sherman thinks a good 
deal depends on the U.S. War is avoid- 
able, says Sherman, “if we stomp on the 
Russian finger everywhere it makes an 
exploratory feel.” He adds: “The survival 
of this country depends upon letting the 
world know we have the power and the 
ability to use it if the occasion demands.” 

It is the job of Harry Truman and his 
Secretary of Defense to weigh what the 
economy can stand, the J.C.S.’s job, and 
Forrest Sherman’s, to judge the risks. Be- 
tween them they hold the nation’s life in 
their hands. 


"land! Alone" 


For almost a month every Academy 
man in the fleet had squirmed with em- 
barrassment while square-jawed Captain 
W. D. Brown stubbornly maintained that 
he was just about the last man in the 
world to blame for running the battleship 
Missouri aground in Chesapeake Bay. As 
a naval court of inquiry dug into the 
humiliating mishap of the Mighty Mo, 
Captain Brown insisted that “I was utter- 
ly alone as far as any assistance from my 


team was concerned” and caught up in an 
“unfortunate chain of circumstances.” 

The circumstances were unfortunate, 
all right. Until the last minute, neither 
the navigator nor the operations officer 
had sounded a warning as the Mo steamed 
on toward the sand flats at 15 knots, ro 
to 15 degrees off course, past plain land- 
marks ashore. No one had asked the 
Fathometer operator for a sounding; the 
radar plotter had never sent his shoal- 
water reports to the bridge. When the 
executive officer tried to send a message 
from the main navigation bridge four 
decks below, the enlisted “talker” was 
unable to find anyone to listen. 

But last week, with the salty comments 
from unfriendly quarterdecks rumbling in 
his ears, Captain Brown swung back onto 
the only course every Navy skipper is ex- 
pected to follow, “In my opinion,” Brown 
said, “I, and I alone, bear sole responsibil- 
ity for the grounding of the Missouri. As 
captain of the ship it was my duty to keep 
her safe and secure. I didn’t do it. . . 
Despite all the numerous shortcomings of 
others . . . I could have, and should have, 
kept the ship in deep water.” 


TRIALS 
The Obsessed 


The minute details of dying filled the 
notebooks of the court Stenographers. In 
Manchester, N.H., in the county court, 
there was no argument over whether 
“mercy” killing was or was not justified ; 
the moral issue of euthanasia had been 
taken out of the case. The argument last 
week was whether life had not already 
left the wasted body of 59-year-old Abbie 
Borroto when Dr, Hermann Sander in- 
jected air into her veins, The defense 
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War and steamed off to World War I with 
the help of two sails. Now, he likes to re- 
member his tour in the Nashville as a per- 
sonal link to the Navy’s windjamming 
past. But staring into salt spray for peri- 
scopes did not fit Forrest Sherman’s plans 
for long. He wanted to be a Navy aviator. 

He became one of the Navy's best 
pilots; in 1932, he won the personal Navy 
E for dive bombing and fixed (i.e., fighter) 
gunnery. In his spare time, while other 
officers swapped scuttlebutt over ward- 
room coffee, Sherman read economics and 
world politics. He poured out scholarly 
articles for Navy publications, studded 
them with quotations from Napoleon, Lee 
and Moltke, ranged in subject from cri- 
tiques on the 1918 air war in Palestine to 
suggestions for carrier design. Many of his 
contemporaries found his singleminded- 
ness irritating. But his superiors were de- 
lighted with a staff officer they could lean 
on; subordinates liked a man who always 
knew just what he wanted to do. 

In 1940, Sherman became the Navy’s 
chief aviation plans officer. There he 
learned something of the green tables of 
diplomacy. He sat on the Canada-U.S. 
Joint Defense Board, accompanied Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to the Atlantic Conference. 
Said his boss, irascible old Admiral Rich- 
mond (“Kelly”) Turner: “He was a 
grease-lightning operator, a box of brains. 
He always had a plan—never left any- 
thing to chance.” 

Three Torpedoes. Sherman was also a 
fighter. After Pearl Harbor, he begged for 
a chance at combat, got command of the 
Wasp, a small (14,700 tons) carrier that 
was already outdated by the new Essex- 
class flattops then abuilding. Under him 
the Wasp was a taut, efficient and happy 
ship. The flight plan he worked out for 
his air group became the pattern through 
the war for all U.S. carriers. 

But one day, as the Wasp plowed in 
formation through a bright Pacific sea, 
300 miles southeast of Guadalcanal, three 
Jap torpedoes struck home. Fire reared 
high from her ruptured tanks; gasoline 
spread around her in a sea of flames. Like 
many another skipper, Sherman had long 
before figured out just what he would do 
if he “caught a fish.” In an inferno of 
smoke and exploding ammunition, he ma- 
neuvered his ship so that the flames blew 
away from the hull, backed her stern clear 
of the flaming, gasoline-covered water. 
Sherman was the last man to leave. He 
was burned, and badly shaken up by depth 
charges while he was in the water; 193 of 
his men were dead. But through the lane 
he had cleared off the stern, 2,054 had 
swum to safety. 

Sherman never saw combat again. For 
the rest of the war, he was the major plan- 
ner in the greatest campaign the U.S. 
Navy ever fought. As Deputy Chief of 
Staff to Admiral Chester Nimitz, Sherman 
insisted after Tarawa that the tactically 
unimportant, heavily defended islands of 
Maloelap and Wotje should be bypassed, 
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and Kwajalein attacked in one long, 250- 
mile jump. Said Kelly Turner: “Admiral 
Spruance and I were astounded.” But 
Sherman was right—so right that the 
Navy and Kelly Turner’s amphibious- 
force troops hopped on to grab Eniwetok. 
Thus the Navy’s spectacular leap-frogging 
technique was born. Often, Nimitz remem- 
bers, he and Sherman would retire to the 
big map room where they would talk, 
look at the map and think. Said Nimitz: 
“Sherman never hesitated when things 
looked worst. He’s a realist without being 
a pessimist.” 

At war’s end, when Nimitz became 
Chief of Naval Operations, he gave Sher- 
man the job of working out the unifica- 
tion agreement. Sherman dutifully sat 
down with his friend Lieut. General Lauris 
Norstad of the Army Air Force and nego- 
tiated agreement. To the anti-unification 
Navymen, led by Vice Admiral Arthur 
Radiord, this was just short of treason to 
their service. When Denfeld brought Rad- 
ford to Washington as his vice chief, Sher- 
man went off to take command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

Precision Tools. There Sherman be- 
came an on-the-ground leader in the cold 
war, learned the uses of naval forces as 
“the precision tools of diplomacy.” He 
flung 80 planes over Italy at election time. 
His ships visited North African ports, 
dropped in at Naples, Trieste and Athens. 
Sherman took tea with Britain’s Earl 
Mountbatten, visited the Pope, swam with 
Greece’s King Paul and his Queen. 

He kept a battalion of marines scat- 
tered through his fleet. On Crete and on a 
small island near Malta, they practiced 
the delaying actions that might be needed 
to evacuate U.S. citizens abroad. Says 
Sherman: “As a decisive deterrent to 





Us. Navy 
Vice Apmrrat McCorMIck 


A new team. 


piecemeal aggression, the U.S. Navy has 
amply justified its existence in the last 
two years alone.” 

Sherman was still in the Mediterranean 
when the Navy rebellion flared in Wash- 
ington last fall. Secretly, Navy Secretary 
Francis Matthews, already committed to 
sacking Admiral Denfeld for his part in 
the uprising, summoned Sherman back to 
the capital. Sherman traveled by commer- 
cial plane in civilian clothes, was smug- 
gled in to see President Truman. At the 
end of an hour, Harry Truman called in 
Matthews. “Here’s your new Chief of 
Naval Operations,” he said. “What are 
you waiting for?” 

Forrest Sherman faced a hostile service. 
Many had laid their careers on the block; 
to them Admiral Sherman, advocate of 
integration and friend of the Air Force, 
looked like an opportunist who had got his 
job because he was willing to sell the Navy 
down the river. There was stony silence 
as he was sworn in; many of the admirals 
pointedly went down to applaud Louis 
Denfeld as he left the building. 

New Team. Forrest Sherman prom- 
ised no reprisals and there have been none. 
When Captain Arleigh Burke’s name was 
scratched off a promotion list by Harry 
Truman for his part in the rebellion (Time, 
Jan. 9), Sherman insisted on restoring it. 
Captain Fred Trapnell, another rebel, got a 
top command as skipper of the Coral Sea. 

Sherman has fired no one peremptorily, 
but he is gradually bringing in his own 
team. Vice Admiral Lynde D. McCor- 
mick, a crack staff man and a submariner, 
will shortly become his vice chief. 

Denfeld had told the J.C.S. that he 
could not use any more antisubmarine- 
warfare money if he had it. One of Sher- 
man’s first acts was to wheedle $78 mil- 
lion for the antisub program and to sum- 
mon Vice Admiral Francis $. Low, who 
probably knows the subject better than 
any man in the Navy, to make a survey 
of antisubmarine warfare. The Navy's 
best guess is that U.S. shipping would 
take losses, but not prohibitive losses, 
from subs in the event of war. But prob- 
lems remain. The snorkel sub (the newest 
wrinkle is plastic snorkels) is difficult to 
detect even with radar, the Russians’ 
“true” submarine (it stays completely 
submerged) a harder problem still. The 
Navy needs bigger antisub destroyers; 
modern detection equipment is so bulky 
that the average 2,200-ton destroyer can- 
not carry it all. 

To get more money for the active fleet, 
Sherman is determined to cut down on 
shore installations. To do this pruning 
job, Sherman will postpone tough old Vice 
Admiral “Black Jack” Reeves’s retire- 
ment, put him to work as the Navy’s 
Inspector General. 

Dress for Dinner. Six days a week, 
Sherman leaves his barnlike house at the 
Naval Observatory in northwest Wash- 
ington in a black Buick sedan, Three days 
a week he arrives an hour early at the 
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Pentagon to get a rubdown at the dispen- 
sary; every day he is at his fourth-deck 
office at 9 a.m. He keeps his desk neat, 
and his decisions quick. He avoids speak- 
ing engagements, ducks parties except in 
line of duty, prefers to work at home or 
play bridge, at which he is excellent. He 
sometimes drinks a Scotch & soda, but 
limits himself to one drink. His wife, a 
Florida girl whom he married while he 
was on duty at Pensacola in 1923, prides 
herself on her youthful looks. Mrs. Sher- 
man dresses formally for dinner every 
night. Her principal interest is horses, 
which she raises; Sherman's principal ex- 
ercise is riding. A favorite early-morning 
companion: General George Marshall. 

Sherman was shocked at the weakness 
of the Navy's Pacific force when he took 
over. He sent the Boxer to Manila, is 
sending the Philippine Sea to the West 
Coast. The Russians, he thinks, are show- 
ing increasing naval interest in the Pa- 
cific—reports are that Admiral Yumashev 
sat in on the conferences with China’s 
Mao. If Sherman has his way, the U.S.’s 
Seventh Fleet will show the flag from 
Cam ranh Bay to Batavia. 

Sherman’s Navy was bustling. Last 
week 162 ships converged on Vieques Is- 
land in the Caribbean in the biggest am- 
phibious exercise since the war. Off San 
Diego, jet planes landed successfully on a 
carrier in full darkness for the first time. 

Price of Security. As of last week, 
Admiral Sherman had got himself a Navy 
of seven fleet carriers, seven smaller car- 
riers, 13 cruisers, 129 destroyers and 72 
submarines. Was it enough? 

The Administration was qualifiedly re- 
assuring. Harry Truman last week de- 
clared that U.S. defenses were in better 
shape than they had ever been in peace- 
time. Economy-shouting Secretary John- 
son proclaimed that the armed services 
were far better than they were two years 
ago. Both statements might be true, but 
neither answered the question. Was it 
enough? Sherman, speaking as a profes- 
sional man, answers candidly: “The an- 
swer always has to be no.” 

Sherman, like most top-rung military 
leaders, recognizes that a sure defense is 
more than a free economy can buy and 
remain a free economy. He also recognizes 
that the U.S.’s real strength lies not in its 
active forces but in its massive industrial 
capacity. (Said Chester Nimitz: “The 
U.S.’s major strength factor and weapon 
is its economy. If you cripple it, you 
cripple the military.”) But there is a 
minimum defense force which the U.S. 
must have, and every one of the Joint 
Chiefs believes that Louis Johnson's $13 
billion budget is not enough. 

The State Department's ablest geopol- 
itician, George Kennan, observes shrewd- 
ly: “The U.S. has really priced itself out 
of the market of competitive world pow- 
er. It costs us so damn much more than 
the lean & hungry Russians that we can 
never hope to maintain the force to keep 
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them in effective physical balance.” Mili- 
tary men generally agree. What they want 
is just enough force to make the Russians 
think twice before striking—and enough, 
if the Russians do strike, to put up a de- 
fense and launch a counterattack. 

The Weighing. What is the risk of 
war? J.C.S. Chairman Omar Bradley 
thinks 1950 will be a “normal” year, 
comparable to 1913; not until 1952, he 
feels, is the danger of war likely to be 
acute. But the Air Force’s Vandenberg, 
whose command would bear the brunt if 
a surprise attack caught the U.S. napping, 
is more & more convinced that war is 
probably inevitable and perhaps immi- 
nent. The Navy's Sherman thinks a good 
deal depends on the U.S. War is avoid- 
able, says Sherman, “if we stomp on the 
Russian finger everywhere it makes an 
exploratory feel.” He adds: “The survival 
of this country depends upon letting the 
world know we have the power and the 
ability to use it if the occasion demands.” 

It is the job of Harry Truman and his 
Secretary of Defense to weigh what the 
economy can stand, the J.C.S.’s job, and 
Forrest Sherman’s, to judge the risks. Be- 
tween them they hold the nation’s life in 
their hands. 


"land | Alone" 


For almost a month every Academy 
man in the fleet had squirmed with em- 
barrassment while square-jawed Captain 
W. D. Brown stubbornly maintained that 
he was just about the last man in the 
world to blame for running the battleship 
Missouri aground in Chesapeake Bay, As 
a naval court of inquiry dug into the 
humiliating mishap of the Mighty Mo, 
Captain Brown insisted that “I was utter- 
ly alone as far as any assistance from my 





team was concerned” and caught up in an 
“unfortunate chain of circumstances.” 

The circumstances were unfortunate, 
all right. Until the last minute, neither 
the navigator nor the operations officer 
had sounded a warning as the Mo steamed 
on toward the sand flats at 15 knots, 10 
to 15 degrees off course, past plain land- 
marks ashore. No one had asked the 
Fathometer operator for a sounding; the 
radar plotter had never sent his shoal- 
water reports to the bridge. When the 
executive officer tried to send a message 
from the main navigation bridge four 
decks below, the enlisted “talker” was 
unable to find anyone to listen. 

But last week, with the salty comments 
from unfriendly quarterdecks rumbling in 
his ears, Captain Brown swung back onto 
the only course every Navy skipper is ex- 
pected to follow. “In my opinion,” Brown 
said, “I, and I alone, bear sole responsibil- 
ity for the grounding of the Missouri. As 
captain of the ship it was my duty to keep 
her safe and secure. I didn’t do it... 
Despite all the numerous shortcomings of 
others . . . I could have, and should have, 
kept the ship in deep water.” 


TRIALS 
The Obsessed 


The minute details of dying filled the 
notebooks of the court stenographers. In 
Manchester, N.H., in the county court, 
there was no argument over whether 
“mercy” killing was or was not justified; 
the moral issue of euthanasia had been 
taken out of the case. The argument last 
week was whether life had not already 
left the wasted body of 59-year-old Abbie 
Borroto when Dr, Hermann Sander in- 
jected air into her veins. The defense 
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argued that life had previously fled, that 
Sander therefore could not be charged 
with her death. The prosecution con- 
tended that her pathetic body, which had 
now become a piece of impersonal evi- 
dence in a public medical argument, still 
contained life when Dr. Sander called for 
the syringe. 

On the witness stand, Mrs. Borroto’s 
private nurse, Elizabeth Rose, repudiated 
an earlier statement that she was certain 
Abbie Borroto was already dead (Tre, 
March 6). There had been short gasps 
from the body on the bed, “a louder 
gasp” when Dr. Sander inserted the nee- 
dle, she said. Other hospital attendants 
attested to “muscular twitchings”’; two 
doctors declared that an air embolism 
could have been lethal; other witnesses 
testified that Dr. Sander had indicated by 
his remarks that he himself thought he 
had ended a dwindling life. 

The Selfless. Dr. Albert Snay took the 
stand for the defense. He had examined 
Abbie Borroto just before his friend Dr. 
Sander came into the room. He had found 
no pulse, no corneal reflex when he 
touched the eye, the skin was cold, he had 
heard no heartbeat. He met Dr. Sander 
in the doorway, he said, and told him 
that the patient was gone. 

A stream of witnesses took the stand to 
testify, some with trembling voices, to the 
selflessness of Hermann Sander—who had 
made up his mind to become a physician 
after reading Lloyd C. Douglas’ Magnifi- 
cent Obsession, who refused to send bills 
to people who could not afford to pay 
them, who sometimes slept, exhausted, on 
the floor of his office, who in the last few 
months before Mrs. Borroto’s death had 
become overwrought, mentally and phys- 
ically fatigued. 

"Something Snapped." This week Dr. 
Sander took the stand and in a calm voice 
told his story. “I never had any intention 
of killing Mrs. Borroto,” he said. He too, 
he testified, had thought she was dead 
when he entered her room. “I can't explain 
exactly what action I took then. Some- 
thing snapped. Why I did it I can’t tell. 
It doesn’t make sense.” 

Why had he dictated for the records 
that she died 10 minutes after the injec- 
tion? “It doesn’t really represent the facts. 
I probably wasn’t even fair to myself.” 

State’s Attorney General William Phin- 
ney continued to press him on the ques- 
tion of why he had injected the air. “I 
don’t know,” Dr. Sander insisted. “It was 
just the appearance of her face and the 
remembrance of her long suffering that 
might have touched me off.” 

Why, after injecting 10 ccs of air did 
he open the syringe and insert more air? 
“JT don’t know ... I was obsessed,” the 
doctor said. Phinney persisted: “You had 
an obsession to inject air into the veins of 
this poor, dead soul?” Said Dr. Sander: 
“That’s right . . . The very fact that she 
was dead gave me assurance that I could 
do her no harm.” 
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SEQUELS 


Dead Hero 


Oklahoma City’s wandering leopard, 
hungry and rain-soaked after his three 
days of freedom, sneaked back to the city 
zoo one day last week and gobbled down 
8 lbs, of doped horsemeat set out to trap 
him. Groggy and submissive, he was 
clamped into a cage, given a heart stimu- 
lant to counteract the drugs, 15 hours later 
was dead. By then, however, he was a pub- 
lic hero: the city park board refused to sell 
his carcass for $10,000 to a Washington, 
D.C. furrier; instead, he will be regally 
mounted in the zoo. Quick as a fox, and 
resourceful as a beaver, a local department 
store put leopard T-shirts on sale, sold 
more than 300 to the city’s leopard- 
minded small fry in one afternoon. 
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ALABAMA 
With Malice Aforethought 


Four or five men in a 1941 maroon 
Chevrolet pulled up at Charlie Hurst’s 
house in Pell City, Ala. (pop. goo) just as 
Charlie, a former storekeeper, was shuck- 
ing off his shoes for the night. One of the 
visitors knocked on the door and shouted 
for Charlie. “It looks like the Ku Kluxers 
are after me,” he muttered to his son. He 
went out to see, and his son followed with 
a .22 rifle in his hands. When the men tried 
to drag Charlie into the car, he grabbed the 
rifle from the son and blazed away, shat- 
tering one car window. From the car some- 
one fired back; two pistol bullets hit Char- 
lie Hurst, another hit his son in the hip. 

Hurst was bleeding in the Pell City in- 
firmary when police reached him. He didn’t 
know why anyone should be after him, he 
said, but he was sure that his assailants 


were Klansmen. Then Charlie Hurst died. 

Four days later, 22 miles southeast of 
Pell City in Talladega, a molder and some- 
time Methodist minister named Roy Heath 
tore up his Klan membership papers, said 
to his wife, “Maude, pray for me,” kissed 
her, and then, after she left for church 
took down his shotgun and killed himself. 
His three sons and his two nephews told 
state investigators a bizarre and helpful 
story. One of the nephews, at Heath’s 
urging, had replaced a broken glass window 
in a maroon Chevrolet the night of the 
Hurst murder. Heath had confessed to his 
sons that he took part in the raid, warned 
them to keep it quiet for their own pro- 
tection. The sons said that the Rev. Alvin 
C. Horn, a tall, slouched Kleagle in the 
Association of Georgia Klans, had called 
on them, told them, “Boys, your daddy 
would say, ‘Let everything be as it is.’ 
Don’t tell anyone about this.” 

Alabama cops arrested their first sus- 
pects next day. One was Horn, 39-year-old 
pastor of three Baptist churches, The other 
was Claude Luker, an owner of a Talladega 
furniture store—and of the maroon Chev- 
rolet. The charge: murder “with malice 
aforethought.” Police later picked up Louis 
Harrison, Cyclops of the Pell City Klan 
and athletic director of the big Avondale 
textile mills. He gave cops a list of mem- 
bers in his Klavern. This time it looked as 
if the Klan might not get away with its 
reign of terror. 


CRIME 
The Elder & the Bandit 


Mild-mannered Charles A. Crist peered 
out of his cashier's cage last week to see a 
young man with his face wrapped in a red 
bandanna pointing a revolver at him. The 
Maybrook (N.Y.) National Bank was 
making up a $30,000 railroad workers’ 
payroll. Out of the corner of his eye 58- 
year-old Crist saw two other muffled men 
with menacing revolvers. Said the first 
young man: “This is a stickup.” Crist, an 
elder of the First Reformed Church in 
nearby Walden, retorted: “You go to 
hell,” bounced to one side and pressed his 
foot on a pedal that shot clouds of tear 
gas from ducts over the tellers’ windows. 

The bandit fired two shots which were 
stopped by the bulletproof glass of Crist’s 
window. Then he and his pals frantically 
dropped to their knees and crawled, chok- 
ing, through the doorway. Outside they 
jumped into a car driven by an accom- 
plice, and vanished out of Maybrook 
(pop. 1,200). 

Roadblocks hastily put up by State 
Troopers trapped two of the men; the 
other two were tracked to an apartment 
in Brooklyn, 78 miles away. 

Back in Maybrook, Elder Crist and 
other employees, covering their faces with 
their handkerchiefs, fanned out the little 
white frame bank, and while the air was 
clearing, hung out a sign: “Due to Hold 
Up Bank Closed: Nothing taken.” 
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THE NATIONS 
The Saar Again 


Five times in the last 150 years the 
Saar Valley has shifted back & forth be- 
tween France and Germany. Hitler’s first 
international triumph was the 1935 pleb- 
iscite in which 90% of Saarlanders voted 
to go to Germany. After World War II 
French troops moved into the Saar, left 
no doubt that France planned to take over 
its rich mines and its mills, to have & 
to hold. 

Two months ago loud caterwauling over 
the Saar arose on both sides of the Rhine 
the French were reported ready to take 
formal, long-term control of the Saar 
mines. U.S. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son quieted the uproar with what seemed 
to be a confident announcement. The Saar 
question could not be settled by France 
alone, it had to wait on an allied peace 
treaty with Germany. 

“How in the World?" Last week Ger- 
mans were aroused and enraged by a re- 
port that France had signed with the 
French-run Saar government a 50-year 
lease of the Saar coal mines. German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer asked 
French High Commissioner André Fran- 
cois-Poncet for a copy of the agreement. 
Francois-Poncet obliged. Later Adenauer 
called the French officials for “clarifica- 
tion” of some points in the document. 
Francois-Poncet obliged again. 

Then Adenauer, echoed by most West 
German leaders, issued statements of bit- 
ter protest. Their position: before the war, 
the Saar mines were the property of the 
German government; the Allies turned 
over former Reich property to Adenauer’s 
Bonn government; nobody else may legal- 
ly lease them. On this basis, Adenauer 
expressed sharp disappointment with the 
Western powers. The Saar deal, he said, 
made it impossible for West German rep- 
resentatives to attend the proposed Coun- 
cil of Europe meetings in Strasbourg. 

The German Communist press screamed 
out against the “rape of the Saar.” Aden- 
auer showed that he was not immune to 
the powerful German temptation to play 
East and West against each other. Said he: 
“When things like this happen in the 
West, how in the world can one say any- 
thing against Poland because of the Oder- 
Neisse line?”* 

Adenauer’s case was somewhat strength- 
ened by the fact that U.S. high officials 
in Germany had no advance knowledge 
of last week’s French action. Cried one: 
“Now the fat is really in the fire.” 

Washington, however, stayed calm. It 





* The territory which Russia took from Ger- 
many and gave Poland (without consent of the 
Western powers) covers 62,500 square miles 
Eight million Germans used to live there. Dis- 
placing them, more than five million Poles have 
moved in. Last week the final wave of 125,000 
Germans from the Oder-Neisse area began ar- 
riving in occupied Germany 
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pointed to a clause in the Franco-Saar 
accord which said the whole deal could 
be changed by an Allied peace treaty with 
Germany. Everybody knew that France 
was going to get the Saar, but there was 
general regret that the French had warmed 
the embers of German nationalism by 
taking it in the most tactless possible 
manner. 

"The Only Heir." The sober Frank- 
furter Rundschau listed contradictions in 
the German and French positions. Then it 
said: “The statesmen of Europe seem to 
have reached the end of their wisdom— 
or of their courage. Don’t they see that 
they cannot continue this policy of 
thoughtlessness, that it must inevitably 
end in social chaos, and that the only 
heir of such a state is Stalin?” 





cause in his youth he wanted to be an 
actor himself. Britain’s Alexander Cadogan 
found American plays rather inferior; as 
for recent movies he liked best, they were 
Henry V., Hamlet and Fallen Idol; when 
Cadogan thought about it, he realized that 
all three of them were British. As for T. S. 
Eliot’s Cocktail Party (Time, Jan. 30), 
Cadogan found some of it a bit difficult to 
follow. “But of course,” he added, “I may 
be getting hard of hearing.” 

France’s Jean Chauvel was perturbed by 
Broadway's outbursts of pessimisanthro- 
py, e.g., Death of a Salesman, preferred 
the gloom of museums to the gloom of 
theaters and the zephyrs of chamber mu- 
sic to the hurricanes of opera. China’s Dr. 
P. C, Chang thought Oscar Hammerstein’s 
lyrics were delightfully fresh but could 





Claude Jocoby for HICOG 


Francors-Poncet & ADENAUER 
The fat was in the fire. 


REFLECTIONS 
59 on the Aisle 


Manhattan has the world’s most inhu- 
man subways, some of its most hopelessly 
snarled traffic and, in the public bars, its 
most relentless television sets; it also has 
some of the world’s best music and drama. 
For four years, U.N. staff members have 
been exposed to the blessings as well as to 
the curses of their international capital. 
Last week,the New York Herald Tribune's 
Peter Kihss set out to discover how they 
like Manhattan culture. 

He found that UNers do not have time 
to be really full-time culture vultures. The 
average U.N. delegate goes to the theater 
or the opera no more than once a month, 
always finds tickets hard to get. Australia’s 
J. O. Makin is the most devoted theater- 
goer (he has sat through Anne of the 
Thousand Days four times), possibly be- 


not pay the same compliment to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s chorus, 

Yugoslavia’s Ales Bebler, commenting 
on All the King’s Men (a fictional film 
biography of Huey Long, Louisiana’s late 
little Tito) found it a threat to democ- 
racy. “The main idea you get out of it is 
that you can believe no politicians . . 
Even the most humble farmer rising to be 
a governor of a state is necessarily cor- 
rupted by power, it says, and after a while 
develops a fascist tendency and has SS 
troops around him. It makes for pessi- 
mism. It undermines democracy.” 

U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie ad- 
mitted that he did not have much chance 
to go to the theater these days. “I am 
sorry to confess,” said he, “that this win- 
ter I got a television set.” When he gets 
time, between work and watching TV, he 
loves to see a good baseball game. He is a 
Dodger fan. 
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COMMUNISTS 
How They Do It 


The U.S. State Department last week 
published a remarkable document. It was 
one answer to a question which has in- 
terested the West since the famous Mos- 
cow purge trials of 1936-38, a question 
which has become increasingly urgent with 
such postwar trials as that of Hungary’s 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Bulgaria’s 15 Prot- 
estant leaders and the U.S.’s Robert 
Vogeler: How do Communist secret police 
extort “confessions?” 

The Communists’ first victim to tell 
his first-hand story is Michael Shipkov, a 
Bulgarian. Shipkov was a translator for 
the U.S. Legation in Sofia, which moved 
out two weeks ago when the U.S. broke 
diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. He is 
now in the hands of the Bulgarian State 
Security Militia (secret police) for the 
second time. The first time, he was tor- 
tured into a false confession that he had 
been an espionage agent for the U.S. and 
Britain. Then the secret police sent him 
back to spy on the U.S. Legation for the 
militia. Instead, he wrote an account 
of his 32-hour interrogation, turned it 
over to U.S. Minister Donald Heath, with 
instructions to make it public if the Com- 
munists used his confession. The account 
was released last week when the State De- 
partment heard that Shipkov had been offi- 
cially indicted for espionage in Sofia. 

This is Shipkov’s story. 

Doodling. “On leaving the legation 
building at 2 p.m. on Saturday, Aug. 20, 
1949, I bicycled down toward the tennis 
club . . . When I had reached the little 
park on Shipka Street, I was overtaken 
and passed by a civilian on a bicycle that 
did not bear any license plate, a matter 
which came instantly to my attention. 
This person crossed my line of progress, 
summoned me to descend, asked for my 
name and ordered me to walk alongside 
of him up Shipka Street... 

“I was taken between two escorts up 
two flights of stairs into a small office. . . 
On the wall to my left was a picture of 
Lenin, on the opposite wall a frame with 
the phrase ‘Merciless Fight Against For- 
eign Agents’... 

“(There were] seven functionaries who 
dealt with me throughout my stay in the 
building. There were two relays of lesser 
agents, working in teams of two, one of 
which was always on hand. Then there 
were two higher ranking functionaries, 
aged between 30 and 4o, who conducted 
the interrogation proper—the lesser ones 
merely kept up the tension . . . They all 
had the practice of taking notes from what 
I spoke ... but I did see on frequent 
occasions that they merely scribbled or 
doodled on their papers . . . The head of 
the team—a short, stout, pasty-faced in- 
dividual—. . . [was] very sharp and cun- 
ning, very highly strung and tense, very 
self-assured. He professed and indicated 
more knowledge of me than even myself 
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. . « He went off [reminiscing] about an 
anti-patriotic act of mine as far back as 
1945, when I had gone shooting ducks 
with [British] General Oxley at Belem, 
on the Danube. . . [saying] that he had 
been there personally, shadowing us in 
the guise of a local huntsman.. .” 
Pressure. “I was ordered to stand fac- 
ing the wall upright at a distance which 
allowed me to touch the wall with two 
fingers of my outstretched arms. Then to 
step back some twelve inches, keep my 
heels touching the floor, and maintain bal- 
ance only with the contact of one finger 
on each hand. And while standing so, the 
interrogation continued . . . I recall that 
the muscles on my legs and shoulders 
began to get cramped and to tremble, 





International 
MICHAEL SHIPKOV 
A bit of bread. 


that my two fingers began to bend down 
under the pressure, to get red all over and 
to ache, I remember that I was drenched 
with sweat and that I began to faint, 
although I had not exerted myself in any 
way. If I would try to substitute [fingers ], 
I would be instantly called to order... 
And when the trembling increased up to 
the point when I collapsed, they made 
me sit and speak. I did get several min- 
utes respite, catching my breath and wip- 
ing my face, but when I had uttered 
again that I was innocent, it was the 
wall again... 

“After a time of this, I broke down. I 
told them I was willing and eager to tell 
them all they wanted...” 

Blows. “Here I want to describe their 
methods of interrogation: you are a spy 
and a traitor; tell us what tasks you were 
given to do, who gave them to you, in 
what manner and with whose help you 
achieved them, and to whom and in what 
manner did you report? . . . One of the 


superiors insisted that I add specific infor- 
mation as to my secret preference for the 
British and on my spying for them on the 
Americans ... 

“No generalities, no overall statements 
of guilt accepted. And this went on, hour 
after hour, throughout the night, through- 
out the day, without respite or end. How 
can I best explain? The only straw for 
which I could reach is the impression that 
I had, in my emptied, vacant thoughts, 
of some sentence that had pleased them, 
or that had conformed with the pattern 
I had so often seen in the newspapers. 
And if I were to stop and plead fatigue, 
or poor memory, or ask to rest—the wall 
again, and the slaps, and the blows in the 
nape [of the neck]. And I remembered 
I would come up gasping and talk and 
talk and feel utterly broken... 

“You plead with them not to force you 
to incriminate innocent persons, persons 
whom you know have never engaged in 
any such activity—no response. Speak on, 
tell us more. . .” 

Satisfaction. “I rarely could perceive 
[in the interrogation] any personal hatred 
or enmity for me—contempt certainly, 
but sooner an academic, detached deal- 
ing with an annoying problem in order 
to achieve the goal, and a fanatic, rabid 
obsession of devotion to Communism 
and hatred for Anglo-American resistance 
to them—all the newspaper talk is to 
them gospel truth. And in this respect 
they are to be taken as disciples and 
fervent followers of the dogma. Not much 
imagination, nor quick brains nor much 
intellectual baggage nor sensitivity—but 
enormous stores of character, undeviating 
loyalty to their creed, fanatic belief in 
their own cause, fanatic hatred and mis- 
trust of anything else...” 

[By this time Shipkov had invented 
espionage incidents involving many of his 
friends and several members of the U.S. 
Legation staff. ] 

“Toward the evening of Sunday, I had 
given them satisfaction. They gave me a 
glass of water, a bit of bread which I 
could not eat, and altered their bearing 
. . . I was given a cigarette, and time to 
relax and control my trembling—hands, 
feet, teeth, so that I could write down 
what I had told them.. .” 

Truth. “[After signing an agreement 
to spy on the Americans], I was led out 
of the building, and left in a very friendly 
manner in front of the tram stop... 
Got home, washed, opened a can of sau- 
sage with some red wine, and went to 
bed «6:0 

“Clear memory came back to me on 
Monday morning, Aug. 22, when I started 
out to work, My most anxious thoughts 
then and thereafter were to cleanse my- 
self of some of this depravity and base- 
ness ... by giving the Legation a true 
statement of the whole affair. . . There- 
fore, I state in full earnestness and truth, 
freely and eagerly, that any statement 
that I may have made orally or in writing 
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to the militia . . . is false, untrue, and 
dragged out of me against my will... 
I want the Legation to bring to the knowl- 
edge of the militia that any attempt of 
theirs to make use of that statement of 
mine will be countered by exposure of 
this letter...” 

Before he left Sofia, Heath tried hard to 
get the Bulgarian government’s permission 
for Shipkov to leave with him. He failed. 
Last week’s indictment of Shipkov not 
only demanded his trial but also frankly 
insisted that he was “to be found guilty 
and punished.” 


ESPIONAGE 
"Thank You, My Lord" 


Preceded by the bearers of mace and 
sword, England’s Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Goddard, robed in icy dignity and a scar- 
let gown, entered the oak-paneled court- 
room of the Old Bailey. He shuffled his 
papers, impatiently tapped the silver snuff 
box on his high desk. Then, mounting the 
stairs which lead from the cells below 
directly into the prisoner’s dock, appeared 
Dr. Klaus Emil Julius Fuchs. The court 
clerk solemnly read the indictment accus- 
ing Fuchs of communicating “to a person 
unknown information relating to atomic 
research . . . directly or indirectly useful 
to an enemy.” His hand thrust into his 
trouser pocket, Fuchs whispered: “Guilty.” 
In the visitors’ gallery, which was packed 
with distinguished spectators, the Duchess 
of Kent toyed with her salmon-pink rose 
corsage. 

A Chill in Court. “My Lord,” began 
the Prosecutor, Attorney General Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, his grey wig clamped 
firmly forward over his forehead, “this is a 
case of the utmost gravity . . . The pris- 
oner is a Communist, and that is at once 
the explanation and indeed the tragedy of 
this case . . .” Shawcross went over the 
story that Fuchs had told in his confession 
—the course of a brilliant, morally blind 
man from confusion to total, irretrievable 
corruption (Time, Feb. 20). 

Shaweross added only one significant 
incident to the tale—how Fuchs had de- 
cided to stop being an open Communist 
and had gone underground. It was the 
morning after the Reichstag fire, in 1933, 
when the Nazis declared open season on 
Communists (whom they falsely accused 
of setting the fire). Fuchs read the story 
in a newspaper, riding on a train. “I took 
the hammer & sickle from the lapel of my 
coat where I had carried it,” Shawcross 
quoted Fuchs as saying. “I was ready to 
accept the philosophy of the party as 
right in the coming struggle.” The Chief 
Justice, listening with hard lines of pa- 
tience on his face, opened the small silver 
box and took a pinch of snuff. 

Shawcross concluded with a reminder 
that Fuchs would have got a different kind 
of trial had he been accused of treason by 
the power he served. “It should perhaps 
be said that this man’s confession was 
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made while he was still a free man,” said 
the Prosecutor, “able to come & go as 
he chose and consult with friends and 
- «. lawyers.” 

The defense took over. Fuchs’s attor- 
ney sketched Fuchs’s youth in Germany, 
“among the smoldering fires of political 
struggles and strife . . .” Once, when the 
attorney referred to what Fuchs had called 
his “controlled schizophrenia” (by which, 
Fuchs had insisted, one-half of his mind 
was Communist, the other half suppos- 
edly loyal to Britain), Lord Goddard 
snapped: “I cannot understand all this 
metaphysical talk, and I don’t know that 
I should.” 

But what stirred Lord Goddard (and all 
of Britain) most was the defense counsel’s 
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Lorp Gopparp 
A pinch of snuff. 


calm statement that Fuchs had been a 
“known Communist,” that his record in 
the Home Office said clearly that Fuchs 
had. been a member of the Communist 
Party in Germany. Prosecutor Shawcross 
lamely admitted that this was true. But 
the fact, while it represented scandalous 
negligence on the part of British security 
services, did not alter the case or the 
course of justice. 


“Call on him,” said the Chief Justice., 


Fuchs stood up in the dock, read a state- 
ment from notes in a high, tinny voice, 
barely intelligible underneath his heavy 
German accent. “I have had a fair trial,” 
he said, “and I wish to thank you, My 
Lord . . .” Then Lord Goddard leaned 
forward on his bench; a chill passed 
through the courtroom. 

A Spot of Color. “You have betrayed 
the hospitality and protection given to 
you [by Britain] with the grossest treach- 
ery. . .” said Lord Goddard, hard-voiced, 
“your object being to strengthen that 


creed which then was known to be inimi- 
cal to all freedom-loving countries .. . 
You have imperiled the right of asylum 
which this country has hitherto extended. 
Dare we now give shelter to political refu- 
gees who may be followers of this perni- 
cious creed?* . . . You might have im- 
periled the good relations between this 
country and the great American republic 
with whom His Majesty is allied. . . It is 
not so much for punishment that I impose 
[the penalty], for punishment to a man of 
your mentality means nothing. My duty is 
to safeguard this country.” 

Then Lord Goddard imposed the maxi- 
mum sentence under British law—14 years. 

For a moment Fuchs stood still in the 
dock, then a warder tapped him on the 
back and he turned, mechanically tapping 
his yellow note sheets into a neat pile 
which he slipped into his coat pocket. As 
he left the court, for the first time since he 
had faced justice Fuchs’s pale cheeks 
showed spots of color—of excitement or 
possibly of shame. 

The procedure had taken one hour and 
28 minutes. 

Britain was staggered by the realization 
that, in checking the political reliability of 
a top scientist working on the atom bomb, 
British security agents had simply ignored 
the fact—written black on white in a gov- 
ernment file—that he had been a Commu- 
nist. An indignant tornado swept up from 
Fleet Street. Lord Beaverbrook’s papers 
even accused newly appointed War Minis- 
ter John Strachey of being a Communist 
(see ForeicN News). Sir Percy Sillitoe, 
the tall, burly former South African po- 
lice officer who heads M.I.5 (British coun- 
terespionage), conferred with Prime Min- 
ister Attlee; a shake-up of British security 
services was due. The British, no longer 
supercilious over U.S. “spy hysteria,” or- 
dered rechecking of personnel records in 
all government departments. Grumbled 
the Manchester Guardian: “Luckily, the 
Americans were not sleeping too. . . The 
slowness of the British government's de- 
tectives is something which the free world 
will not forget or forgive in a hurry... .”T 


%* British immigration officials have already be- 
gun to tighten the fence against “undesirables.” 
Typical was the case of one Nikola Martinovic, 
who flew into London from Switzerland last 
week, described himself as a political refugee 
from Tito’s Yugoslavia seeking asylum in Brit- 
ain, When immigration inspectors told him that 
his visa had expired, he shouted wildly: “I don’t 
want to go back! I will commit suicide if you 
send me back to Yugoslavia!” After a night 
under guard, Martinovic was put on a plane 
bound for Switzerland. Over St. Quentin, France, 
he opened a door of the plane, jumped 6,000 
feet to his death, 

+ But British Authoress Rebecca West, who 
covered the Fuchs case, reminded Americans 
that they did not have too much cause to be 
smug. Wrote she: “After all, Alger Hiss was de- 
nounced as a Communist agent when he was a 
prominent figure in the State Department in 
1939, and nobody got around to investigating 
the charges till the last year...” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Whistle in the Dark 


In the state coach that Queen Victoria 
got in Ireland, King George VI this week 
rode to Westminster, put on his robes of 
state (an ermine cape, a robe of purple 
velvet over a military uniform), and for- 
mally opened Britain’s most evenly divid- 
ed Parliament in 40 years. The King 
walked slowly into the House of Lords, his 
head held stiffly under the weight of the 
heavy (24 Ibs.), jeweled crown of state. 
Queen Elizabeth, impressive in gold- 
embroidered white satin and pearls, 
walked by his side, her white-gloved 
left hand held high in the King’s right. 





dark. “Nevertheless,” said the King, 
“should other measures prove in their 
view to be immediately necessary for the 
maintenance of full employment and the 
national well-being, my ministers will not 
hesitate to submit them to Parliament 
even though they may seem likely to 
prove contentious.” 

On foreign affairs, the speech nodded 
politely to the U.S. and Canada for their 
“generous help,” pledged continued sup- 
port of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. By inference, it 
rejected Winston Churchill's campaign 
suggestion for renewed top-level talks 
with the Russians on international atomic 
energy control. 


Associated Press 


Roya CoacH ON THE WAY TO PARLIAMENT 
Better living conditions in trawlers? 


The King’s Speech from the Throne 
was prepdred by Clement Attlee’s Labor 
government, and_ constituted Labor's 
statement of policy for the present session. 
It was mild, conciliatory, and—perhaps 
prophetically—quite short; it took only 
twelve minutes to deliver. 

The last Parliament, with a Socialist 
majority of 140 seats, had turned out 
legislation at an unprecedented rate. Now, 
with its majority reduced to a risky seven, 
Parliament’s legislative output would be 
scant and careful. Said the King’s speech: 
“In view of the restricted time available 
. « . my government proposes only a lim- 
ited program of legislation for the present 
session.” 

The speech gingerly skirted any men- 
tion of nationalization, offered instead a 
domestic program devoted to such unregal 
subjects as “legislation . .. to vary the 
constitution of the central midwives’ 
boards . . .” and better living conditions 
for the crews of fishing trawlers. There was 
just one brave Socialist whistle in the 
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Shuffle to the Right 


Britain’s new Parliament had met for 
the first time six days before the King’s 
speech. On the first day some of the 1's0 
new members, many of them accompanied 
by their families and secretaries, traipsed 
the stone lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons, gawking curiously. At lunchtime 
they crowded into the dining rooms, where 
they met many of the other 475 M.P.s 
who will be their colleagues during the 
new session. Cracked a policeman on 
duty: “You’d think it was a one-day 
excursion. Perhaps it is, for they mightn’t 
be ’ere long.” 

That afternoon the M.P.s_ re-elected 
their Speaker, Colonel Clifton Brown. He 
sat quietly on his bench awaiting the 
traditional byplay. Without a word, the 
Clerk of the House signaled to Labor- 
ite David Kirkwood. In a warmhearted 
speech, Socialist Kirkwood proposed Tory 
Brown as Speaker. 

As Kirkwood advanced toward him, 


Brown put up the traditional show of re- 
luctance to accept the highest honor that 
can be paid to a commoner. First he smil- 
ingly shook his fist in Kirkwood’s face, 
then allowed himself to be dragged reluc- 
tantly to the Speaker's dais. Prime Minis- 
ter Clement Attlee warned Brown that the 
parliamentary weather might be “stormy 
with fair intervals,” or “unsettled.” 

A few days previously, Attlee had done 
his best to insure fair sailing by shifting 
his cabinet around to strengthen its right 
wing. The cabinet changes included: 

@ For the Ministry of Food, one-legged 
Maurice Webb, 45, a journalist who dis- 
tinguished himself in the last Parliament 
by doing his best to ease the squeeze on 
Britain’s hard-pressed middle classes. The 
new Food Minister, a good friend of Her- 
bert Morrison, took office with a promis- 
ing statement. Said he: “I will try not to 
use the word ‘calories’ at any time, but 
just talk about food.” 

@ Another right-wing Morrisonian, 42- 
year-old Patrick Gordon Walker, was 
named Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations. 

@ Wealthy Richard Rapier Stokes, chair- 
man of the engineering firm of Ransomes 
and Rapier Ltd., became Minister of 
Works. 

@ War Minister Emanuel Shinwell was 
promoted to Minister of Defense. A few 
years ago, this appointment would have 
brought howls of pain from many who 
looked on Shinwell as a bridge between 
British Laborites and some Communist 
leaders. Last week it was received quietly. 
Shinwell is supposed to have mended his 
radical ways. He has immense personal 
loyalty to Attlee, and probably can be 
relied on to side with him if Health Min- 
ister Aneurin Bevan revolts. Attlee care- 
fully saw to it that Bevan remained in his 
old post instead of receiving a promotion 
as Bevan expected. 

@ To the new post of Minister of State 
for Economic Affairs, Attlee named Hugh 
Gaitskell, the able former Minister of Fuel 
and Power. 

There were two other cabinet moves, 
however, which might huet Attlee more 
than they helped. The first was the trans- 
fer of bright young (40) Hector McNeil 
from Minister of State in the Foreign 
Office to Secretary of State for Scotland. 
The effect of this was to deprive ailing 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of his 
ablest aide. The other shufile of doubtful 
value was the appointment of former 
Food Minister John Strachey to the post 
of Secretary of State for War (see below). 


Bad Start 


Clement Attlee’s new cabinet was 
scarcely 24 hours old before one of its 
members was under heavy attack from 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Evening 
Standard and his morning Daily Express. 
The object of Beaverbrook’s wrath was 
bright, balding John Strachey, 48, whom 
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Attlee had just promoted from Minister 
of Food to Secretary of State for War. 
The Standard called Strachey “an avowed 
Communist [who] has never publicly re- 
tracted his belief in Communism.” The 
attack touched an exposed nerve: the Brit- 
ish public has been shocked by the laxity 
of military intelligence services disclosed 
by the espionage case of Communist 
Klaus Fuchs (see INTERNATIONAL). 

In 1938, the Standard recalled, Strachey 
had said: “Like all Socialists, I believe 
that the Socialist society evolves in time 
into the Communist society.” In The 
Coming Struggle for Power, published in 
1932, Strachey had written: “The coming 
of Communism can alone render our prob- 
lems soluble.” Strachey had once told a 
friend in the U.S.: “Communism is really 
a movement for better plumbing.’”* 

The Standard’s charges were true—up 
to a point. Strachey, after joining Sir Os- 
wald Mosley (1931), had broken with 
him by 1935 and made the small but con- 
spicuous shift to Communism. He says 
he never became a party member, but he 
was certainly one of the most influential 
spokesmen for Stalinism in the English- 
speaking world of the Swirling Thirties. 


* Two of Strachey’s visits to the U.S. were not 
without difficulty. In 1933 he was arrested and 
charged with entering the U.S. under false pree 
tenses; i.¢., he had said he was not in favor of 
violently overthrowing the government. These 
charges were dropped, but when Strachey ar- 
rived in New York again in 1938, he was held 
at Ellis Island for two weeks because his visa 
had been canceled while he was en route. The 
U.S. consul general in London had canceled the 
visa because he was “convinced that [Strachey] 
is a member .. . of the executive committee of 
the British Communist Party.’ Strachey denied 
this and a U.S. circuit court of appeals later 
ruled that his visa should not have been revoked. 
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The Standard had failed to point out 
what every politically literate Briton 
knew: that Strachey had repudiated Sta- 
linism after the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 
and has attacked it many times since then, 
Attlee issued a government statement call- 
ing the Standard’s attack “disgraceful.” 

Strachey’s own defense concluded with 
a peculiar quotation from an article by 
him last month in the London Tribune. 
He had written: 

“All the nightmare aspects of the Soviet 
regime really stem from the gigantic error 
of having maintained, by brute force, far 
too highly developed an economy among a 
population the relative maturity of which 
was totally inadequate to sustain it... 

“Now this supremely disastrous achieve- 
ment of holding a totally unsuitable eco- 
nomic an: social system in place by sheer 
force would have been unthinkable if Rus- 
sia had possessed the safeguard of democ- 
racy—in the simplest sense of the exist- 
ence of responsible and representative 
gov. -nment.” 

This was anti-Communist, all right— 
but Strachey’s premises were rather spe- 
cial, A Jot of “mature” Britons might feel 
uneasy with a War Minister who thought 
that the main trouble with Russia was 
the immaturity of the Russian people. 

Many who agreed with Attlee that the 
Evening Standard attack was “disgrace- 
ful” would also agree that the new Labor 
government had got off to a bad start. 


FRANCE 
Heeding the Master 


France’s Communist leaders were busy 
carrying out orders, The Kremlin had 
spoken and Messrs. Thorez & Co. were 
dutifully sowing disruption far & wide. 
Main target was the U.S. military assist- 
ance program. To halt American arms 
shipments at ports, strikes were set off 
last week among longshoremen and trans- 
port workers. 

The biggest, roughest show was 
mounted in the National Assembly, and it 
turned out to be the most riotous per- 
formance in the Fourth Republic’s uneasy 
history. The occasion was the govern- 
ment’s introduction of a bill specifying 
penalties for sabotage of the national de- 
fense. As the time for debate on the bill 
drew near, Communists at the extreme left 
of the chamber redeployed their forces. 

Aged deputies such as Marcel Cachin 
(80), women members, and less resilient 
types, including tubby Party Secretary 
Jacques Duclos—all of whom usually sit 
in the front rows—moved to the rear. 
Their places were taken by young, rugged 
backbenchers from among the party’s 183 
Deputies. A dozen of these charged up 
the red-carpeted steps toward the presi- 
dential tribune, plowed through a starchy 
cordon of dignified ushers in tailcoats. 
They installed young, good-looking Ge- 
rard Duprat on the rostrum. In the up- 
roar none heard his speech, but when the 








: is Harris & Ewing 
War MINISTER STRACHEY 
Better plumbing? 


President suspended the session and set 
off the sirens to clear the galleries, the 
entire Communist body swarmed around 
the rostrum. Center and right Deputies 
tried to leave the chamber, but the Com- 
munists hemmed them in, punching and 
kicking. A former M.R.P, minister, Fran- 
cois de Menthon, was knocked down, 
trampled and, minus two teeth, was taken 
to a hospital. The Communists stayed in 
the chamber all night. 

When the session was resumed next 
day, Duprat was still on the rostrum, The 
non-Communists left the hall again. Jolly 
General Maurice Marquant was ordered 
to eject them with a hundred Republican 
guards, After the guards marched into the 
chamber, reporters and Deputies waiting 
outside could hear cries of pain and anger 
and the screams of female Reds, who 
stretched out on the floor, forcing the 
guards to drag them out. One by one, the 
Deputies were ejected, noses bleeding, 
clothing torn. General Marquant mopped 
his brow. “What a scrap,” he said, “and 
I'm such a kindly fellow.” 

At midnight the Communist filibuster 
was resumed in a sullen atmosphere. But 
at week’s end it looked as if the Reds had 
roared themselves out, and the govern- 
ment was ready to put through its anti- 
sabotage bill. 


The Pause That Arouses 


Italy had been conquered (Time, Aug. 
22) and the red army was advancing on 
Paris; but France’s Communists were any- 
thing but cordial. The perky fire-engine- 
red trucks that bowled along the Champs 
Elysées, stopping now at this bar, now at 
that, were not the spearhead of a force 
from Moscow. They were agents of U.S. 
capitalism making deliveries of Coca- 
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Cola to Paris’ cafés in a new postwar 
sales offensive. 

France’s Communist press bristled with 
warnings against U.S. “Coca-Coloniza- 
tion.” Coke salesmen were described as 
agents of the OSS and the U.S. State 
Department. “Tremble,” roared Vienna’s 
Communist Der Abend, “Coca-Cola is on 
the march!” 

Taste & Toxicity. Last November the 
Reds introduced a bill into the French 
Assembly to “prohibit the import, manu- 
facture and sale of Coca-Cola in France, 
Algeria and the French colonial empire.” 
A Communist deputy shouted at France’s 
Health Minister: “Are you going to permit 
the poisoning of French men & women by 
this toxic American drink being sold on 
the grands boulevards of Paris?” Health 
Minister Pierre Schneiter answered calm- 
ly: “Let the French drink what they like 
and trust their good taste.” That good 
sense carried the day and the Communist 
bill was defeated. 

Meanwhile, the Communists had found 
unexpected allies: France’s wine growers 
and the complacently chauvinistic mem- 
bers of Premier Bidault’s own M.R.P. 
Paris’ Le Monde spoke for the conserva- 
tives: “What the French criticize [in 
Coca-Cola | is less the drink itself than the 
civilization, the style of life of which it is 
a sign and. . .asymbol. . . red delivery 
trucks and walls covered with signs, plac- 
ards and advertisements . . . It is a ques- 
tion of the whole panorama and morale 
of French civilization.” 

Other smug but nonpartisan Frenchmen 
took up this battle cry. “I like Coca- 
Cola,” wrote a M. Dreyfus to the Paris 
Herald, “but [Coca-Cola’s advertising] 
has ripped deep into what the French 
treasure most—their language. One now 
sees posters and trucks bearing the in- 
scription ‘Buvez Coca-Cola.’ You can say 
‘Buvez du Coca-Cola’ or ‘Buves le Coca- 
Cola’ but you cannot say ‘Buvez Coca- 
Cola’ because this is pidgin French.” 

Last week, reinforced by their new 
allies, the Communists tried again. This 
time their bill did not mention Coca-Cola 
by name. It gave the Health Minister pow- 
er to forbid the sale of beverages contain- 
ing “certain vegetal products,” i.e., those 
in Coke. The bill, with both Communist 
and M.R.P. support, passed by 366 to 202. 

Lafayette & a Belch. In New York, 
James Aloysius Farley, generalissimo of 
Coca-Cola’s overseas expeditionary forces, 
sizzled like a shaken Coke bottle on a hot 
stove. “Coca-Cola wasn’t injurious to the 
health of the American soldiers who lib- 
erated France from the Nazi,” he exploded, 
“fIt] followed their guns on the beach- 
heads . . . I’m afraid General Lafayette 
would think this decision was small re- 
ward ... This might be the straw to 
break the back of the camel hauling bil- 
lions of American dollars to France.” 

In Washington, State Department offi- 
cials made plans to carry the case of Coca- 
Cola right into the Quai d’Orsay, head- 
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COKE ON THE CARPET 
Less the drink than the style of life. 


quarters of French diplomacy. France’s 
ban, State was prepared to point out, was 
contrary to Franco-American trade agree- 
ments which provided for low U.S. tariffs 
(40¢ to $1.25 on a gallon) on most 
French wines in return for similar French 
concessions on soft drink concentrates. 

If Coca-Cola is barred from France, 
U.S. Congressmen might be tempted to 
raise tariffs on French wines. One Con- 
gressman expressed his views on the mat- 
ter. “Coca-Cola,” said Representative 
Prince H. Preston Jr., from Coke’s home 
state of Georgia, “would give the French 
something they have needed since the war 
ended, and that is a good belch.” 





International 
NICHOLAS PLASTIRAS 
More weeping than winning. 


GREECE 


Irene? 

Rain fell on election day. “Tears,” said 
an Athens policeman, looking up at the 
sky. He meant that 2,750 of the 3,000 
candidates for Greece’s 250-man Parlia- 
ment would be disappointed. 

Few, however, would be able to say that 
they were robbed. The election was the 
cleanest and most orderly in the history 
of modern Greece. In Athens, not a shot 
was fired in anger. Said a voter: “It was 
not like this in the old days. I remember 
when ambulances dashed about picking 
up bodies. This is like a British election.” 

Silent Amnesty. Rural districts were 
equally peaceful. The peasants had de- 
clared a silent amnesty for many guerril- 
las who had returned home from the 
mountains. At Agios Georgios on the 
slopes of Mt. Helicon, the polling place 
was the schoolhouse from which guerrillas 
last year had kidnaped the teacher. An 
election committee of village elders—all 
with white mustaches, goatskin jackets 
and shepherd’s crooks—presided over the 
poll. When an American reporter entered 
they said in chorus: “All is quiet.” 

Barba Katsikogianni, 89, said: “I was 
president of this village in 1913. I was 
president when the Italians came and my 
old woman got a bad heart from fright. I 
was president when the Germans came to 
find the British officers we were hiding: 
and I was president last year when the 
goat-thieves [ guerrillas] came to drag me 
up to Helicon . . . [He was saved when 
the Communists fled before an approach- 
ing army unit.] Lots of the young ones 
who were up there are back in the village 
now. Two of them—Danos and Georgios 
—were with me in the voting line. But 
we're glad they’ve come back, and now all 
that’s forgotten.” Old Barba poured out 
some golden wine and drank a toast: “To 
something we all want: irene—peace.” 

Whether the Greeks would get their 
long-sought peace was another question. 
Greece’s system of proportional represen- 
tation virtually guarantees governmental 
instability. It was almost certain that 
Greece would have another coalition gov- 
ernment of minority parties. 

When 1,000,000 out of about 1,300,000 
votes had been counted, it appeared that 
a left-of-center party called the National 
Progressive Union of the Center had made 
a surprisingly strong showing. Top man of 
this group is General Nicholas Plastiras, 
67, a hero of the Greco-Turkish war of 
1922, in which he was known to the 
Greeks as “The Black Horseman” and to 
the Turks as “Black Pepper” (what’s left 
of his raven hair is now white). Plastiras 
led an anti-Royalist coup in 1922; he in- 
tended to execute Prince Andrew, father 
of Britain’s Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
but a British destroyer dashed up and 
rescued Andrew from Plastiras. Later, 
Plastiras was deposed and exiled. 

A British destroyer brought Plastiras 
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Beautiful Proof that—Dollar for 
Dollar You Can't Beata PONTIAC! 


The Completely New Catalina is Available in Two 
Brilliant Versions ... The Super De Luxe... and 
The De Luxe ... With All the Dashing Grace of a 
Convertible ... Plus the Luxury, Safety and Added 
Comfort of an All-Steel Body by Fisher! 


Pontiac proudly presents the most beautiful automobile 
ever to bear the Silver Streak—the new Catalina. 


Here is a car of such breath-taking beauty that you really 
must see it for yourself—there is no other way to appreciate 
how far it exceeds anything you have ever known before. 


The Catalina is available in two models—the Super De Luxe, 
illustrated, and the De Luxe. Both have the swank and dash 
of a convertible and their all-steel Bodies by Fisher offer 
the best in safety and comfort always. 


See the Catalina at your nearest Pontiac dealer. It is beau- 
tiful proof that dollar for dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











He found a secret in the flowering earth 


THERE WAs once a man who loved nature with such a deep 
and moving love that she told him one of her secrets. 
She gave him the power to create new plants. 


The man, whose name was Luther Burbank, would go into 
his garden and walk softly among the growing things. 


He saw that every plant was a child. It had its own face, 
its own promise, its unique touch of genius or character. 
And if that promise were tended and encouraged, the plant 
would grow more useful and beautiful each year. 


Luther Burbank puttered in his garden for fifty years for 
the greater happiness of all people. 


He made potatoes grow larger, whiter, more delicious than 
they had ever been. He taught the cactus of the desert 

to throw away its spines, so that cattle could fatten upon it, 
and made the blackberry shed its thorns, so it 

would not cut the fingers of the pickers. 





For him, the plum grew without pits, and strawberries ripened 
Trees learned to shelter their fruit from frost, 
and walnuts wore thinner shells which the small hands of 


all year, 


children could open. 


The daisy grew more beautiful for him, and the amaryllis 


burst into flame; the calla lily wore perfume, and the ‘dahlia 
found a new fragrance. He left the earth covered with 
flowers and fruits that had never grown before, 


And all because he understood a secret. 


He knew that everything that lives has the power to become 
greater ... if it is free to put forth the best that is in it. 

This is a ¥ epends long known in America, where every man’s 
promise can reach its finest flower tr. growing in the 


kindly soil of freedom. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ces lanirgg wn, AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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home in 1944 in the hope that he would 
use his influence to induce Communist- 
led rebels to lay down their arms. Most 
Communists, whose party is outlawed, 
probably voted for Plastiras or for the 
Democratic Front party of John Sofian- 
opoulos. 

Eager Traveler. With returns incom- 
plete, Plastiras’ party was neck-and-neck 
with Dino Tsaldaris’ Populists (Royal- 
ists). Sophocles Venizelos’ Liberals were 
next. Sofianopoulos’ Democratic Front, 
which got one-third of the vote in Athens, 
Piraeus and Salonika, was fourth, and the 
Social Democrats were fifth. The Social 
Democrats are resolute anti-Communists, 
but Sofianopoulos’ group believes that 
it can do business with the Reds. As 
the returns came in he said cryptically: 
“My hobby is traveling,” meaning that 
he would like to be Foreign Minister 
and try out some of his ideas for appeas- 
ing Russia. 

Other Greeks had other ideas on this 
score, and thousands this week settled 
down to a favorite national pastime: 
scribbling possible cabinet lists on the 
backs of cigarette boxes. If the scribbling 
was productive, Greece might get what 
old Barba Katsikogianni longed for and 
what Greece herself had not known since 
1940—irene. 


RUSSIA 


Delusion on Sunday 
Comrades, these are not merely elec- 


tions—this is also a holiday. 
—J. Stalin 


In a holiday spirit, Russia was prepar- 
ing for its quadrennial national elections 
next Sunday. Factory workers were 
spurred on to back-breaking Stakhanovite 
feats, the customary holiday offering. 
Thousands of agitators swarmed out from 
thousands of agit points to address rallies 
as if there were actually issues that could 
be decided by the voters. 

A Russian election is ostensibly run by 
a 27-man central electoral committee con- 
nected with a network of regional and 
local committees that spreads into each 
of the country’s 1,302 electoral districts. 
Actually, the show is run—under the 
sharp eyes of the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee and its Politburo—by 
Georgy Malenkov, the party's chief or- 
ganizer. In the past two years, Malenkov 
has quietly risen to a place in the Soviet 
h'erarchy second only to Joseph Stalin 
and Vyacheslav Molotov. 

Wild Cheers. Stated purpose of the 
election is to choose 1,302 deputies for 
the two houses of the Supreme Soviet, 
theoretically the “highest body of state 
power.” Actually it is a huge rubber stamp 
assembly which meets twice a year for 
about ten days and shouts assent to meas- 
ures put through by Russia’s bosses; there 
is no record of any dissenting vote ever 
having been cast in the Supreme Soviet. 
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: Sovfoto 
ELectTion Poster* 
For the kiddies, nurseries. 


Nominations are a free for all. Any 
group (e.g., factories, collectives, schools ) 
can nominate anybody to represent its 
electoral district. At the endless nominat- 
ing rallies, a carefully picked worker, peas- 
ant or small party dignitary gets up and, 
in words almost identical in all Russia, 
nominates Joseph Stalin, father and 
friend of all voters. Stalin’s nomination, 


ts 


* “March 12, Sunday—Election day for the Su- 
preme Sovict of the U.S.S.R.—He who votes for 
the candidates of the bloc of Communists and 
non-party members votes for the happiness of 
Soviet children.” 





Sovfoto 
Georcy MALENKOV 
For the voters, string music. 





which is wildly cheered, is invariably fol- 
lowed by nominations of Molotov, Ma- 
lenkov & Co. Since each deputy in the 
Soviet can only represent one district, 
these nominations of bigwigs are mere 
puffs. Each of Russia’s masters has his 
own home district which, as everyone 
knows in advance, he will represent, e.g., 
Stalin runs in the Stalin district in 
Moscow. 

After the bigwigs, the nominating rallies 
pick some real candidates—usually local 
workers, peasants or minor officials. About 
three weeks before election day, the party 
passes the word on the nominees it con- 
siders most worthy; the others promptly 
withdraw. The candidates thus chosen 
(about 80% of them members of the 
Communist Party) form a single ticket of 
what is known as the “bloc of Communist 
and non-party candidates.” The system 
does not provide for any opposition can- 
didates. 

"And It Was Obvious . . ." On elec- 
tion day, polls open at 6 a.m. Polling 
places provide day nurseries where moth- 
ers can leave their babies while they vote. 
Some polling places feature string orches- 
tras for the voters’ entertainment. The 
ballot bears a single name, that of the 
official “bloc” candidate. To vote for him, 
the voter marks the ballot with an X. 
To vote against him, he scratches out the 
name. A voter may withdraw into a gaily 
festooned polling booth, but most put 
their X down out in the open. Obviously, 
privacy would serve only those who would 
want to vote against the candidate, and 
the names of people. who use the polling 
booths are usually taken down by poll 
watchers and passed on to the secret po- 
lice. The day after election day, Radio 
Moscow announces triumphantly that well 
over 99% of the votes have been cast 
for the bloc of Communist and non- 
party candidates. 

The show is not as pointless as it looks. 
It gives the Russian people the illusion 
that they are actually participating in 
their government. A recent issue of the 
Soviet magazine Krokodil printed a song 
that expressed the mood which the “elec- 
tions” are supposed to create: 


Tt was a Sunday and a winter eve 
To a meeting we went. 

With a candidate-deputy 

We had a lengthy talk ... 

He told us about his work, 

About his wounds sustained in war. 
And in his story each of us 
Recognized his own life... 

We were arguing, discussing, 

Talking more and more, 

And it was obvious that pretty soon 
The candidate will become a deputy. 


Krokodil, a humor magazine, did not 
seem to think it was being funny. Neither 
did the Russian people who, never having 
known anything better, believe that the 
show that they will enact next Sunday is 
really an election as well as a holiday. 
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Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION™ 


care... 
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— - LAV 
FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow—when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That's Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then | 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


...gives. YOu 
HANDSOMER | 








=  ) 
SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking —never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 














@ Many skin specialists 
rescribe two of Vitalis 
basic ingredients for dry, 
flaky scalp. Vitalis stimu 
lates scalp, prevents dry- 


ness. 


“VITAL 


and the 


“60-SecondWorkout” 
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PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


All That Glitters... 


Moscow wrote a financial fairy tale. 
The Soviet Council of Ministers an- 
nounced last week that the ruble, which 
had previously been fixed as worth about 
19¢, would henceforth be worth 25¢. The 
new “exchange rate” was purely imagi- 
nary. Nobody ever gets a chance to ex- 
change any rubles into foreign currency; 
if one did, on a free market, a ruble would 
be worth more nearly a nickel than a 
quarter, 

The ruble is almost never used in for- 
eign trade—not even by the Russians and 
their satellites. Russia’s foreign trade is 
strictly barter, reckoned (with very few 
exceptions) in standard commodity units, 
or in dollars or pounds. 

Nevertheless, Moscow’s worldwide pub- 
lic-address system blared that, while West- 
ern nations had to devalue their curren- 
cies, Russia’s economy was so healthy 
that it could raise the value of its cur- 
rency. Some U.S. commentators helped 
dramatize the Moscow propaganda by 
prattling of a “war” between the ruble 


| and the dollar. Moscow’s tinkering with 


the ruble would have no effect on the 
West; it might eventually have some ef- 
fect on the Russian satellites. Dressing up 
the ruble as a harder currency might be- 
come a first step in a Russian drive for 
closer integration of the satellite econ- 
omies with Russia. 

More significant than the foreign-ex- 
change ruble ruffle was the simultaneous 
(but unrelated) cut in Russian domestic 
prices. More than 200 consumer items 
were marked down, ranging from 109% on 
milk to 309% on bread and beef. The cuts 
undoubtedly reflected a genuine increase 
in Russian production, and were good 
news for Russians, who promptly went on 
a buying spree. But even after the cut 
(the fourth in 27 months), Russian prices 
remain high in terms of Russian wages. 
Ignoring the phony exchange rate, U.S. 
economists estimate that an American 
works 30 minutes for a pound of butter, a 
Russian five hours. 


CHINA 
Return of the Gimo 


When China’s Nationalists retreated 
from their refugee capital of Chungking 
last November, Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen did not go with them. In- 
stead, Li took a plane to Hong Kong, an- 
nounced he would enter a hospital for 
treatment of an old stomach ailment. 
Ever since then, Nationalist China’s fight 
against Communism has been directed by 
Chiang Kai-shek, who came out of re- 
tirement to take over unofficially in Li's 
absence. 

Li tarried in Hong Kong for two weeks, 
then came to the U.S. for an opera- 
tion, bringing his family with him. Under 
Chiang, meanwhile, the Nationalists’ re- 
sistance seemed to stiffen. The Chinese 
air force and navy set up a surprising- 
ly vigorous blockade of the Communist 
mainland. Nationalist troops on Formosa 
began training in earnest under capable, 








ciated Press 


A 
Li Tsunc-JeEn & WIFE 
Annoyed. 


V.M.I.-educated 
(Tre, Feb. 27). 

Last week, in Formosa’s capital of Tai- 
pei, Chiang Kai-shek formally resumed 
his position as President of Nationalist 
China. Chiang ascended a barren platform 
in the red brick government headquar- 
ters, nodded unblinkingly to an assembly 
of 200 of Nationalist China’s remaining 
leaders—cabinet members, generals, gov- 
ernors of China’s lost provinces and four 
former mayors of Shanghai. “At this criti- 
cal moment,” came the clipped tones of 
the Gimo’s native Chekiang, “I cannot 
shirk my responsibility.” He added opti- 
mistically: “I do not have any doubt that 
we will recover the mainland, that the 
Communists will be crushed .. .” That 
afternoon, the Generalissimo and Mad- 
ame Chiang received a thousand guests 
at a tea celebrating the Gimo’s return 
to office. 

When the news of Chiang’s return to 
office reached Hong Kong, headlines in 
the pro-Communist press jeered: BALD- 
HEAD GOING BACK TO THRONE, In New 
York City, where he has been convalesc- 
ing from his stomach operation for almost 
three months, Acting President Li Tsung- 
jen received reporters on a windswept ter- 
race in the Bronx. While Madame Li 
scuffed in annoyance at an occasional leaf 
(see cut), Li denounced Chiang as a “dic- 
tator” and “usurper,” doughtily vowed he 
would “return to crush this movement,” 
but failed to explain when or how. Then 
he boarded a train for Washington to eat 
a hearty lunch with President Truman. 
Just before he left New York, Li had a 
cablegram. From Formosa, President 
Chiang expressed hope that Acting Presi- 
dent Li would, indeed, be able to return 
soon. But nobody really thought that he 
would. 


General Sun _Li-jen 
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ANOTHER JET-PROPELLED 
SALES MAKER 
FROM CONTINENTAL 


A new, low-pressure aerosol can made for easy valve attachment 
—will handle many types of products from insecticides to waxes. 


“Do it again—only better!” is the 
watchword of Continental’s scientific 
and technical staff. Not so long ago we 
announced the much-wanted, low-pres- 
sure aerosol can with the “Finger-tip” 
valve...which is just about the finest 
way there is to pack such things as 
insecticides and deodorants. 


Now our technical people have come 
up with a brand-new type of can for 
such products as paints, lacquers, waxes, 
plastic sprays and even whipped cream. 
This new container has a domed top 
that can be fitted with a wide variety 
of valves, so dozens of products can 


now have the extra sales-appeal of a 
modern pressure dispenser. 


Fascinating as these jet-propelled 
containers are, they are just two of 
hundreds of advances in packaging 
pioneered by Continental. Our staff of 
220 research people is constantly on the 
job seeking to develop new containers 
and to improve existing ones. 


If a better package will help your 
sales, why not check with Continental 
today? We have both the research fa- 
cilities and manufacturing capacity* to 
give you the kind of service you want. 





BOTH CONTINENTAL PRESSURE 
CONTAINERS CAN BE LITHOGRAPHED 


The new domed-top, low-pressure 
Continental container (above, left) 
offers two sales-important features. 
First, it can be fitted with a valve 
that is tailor-made for your product. 
Second, and this is an exclusive, 
Continental pressure containers can 
be attractively lithographed. Your 
package design always remains clean- 
looking. 

The Continental ‘‘Finger-tip’’ 
valve, low-pressure can (right) is the 
only aerosol container sold complete 
with valve. It is currently the most 
popular package of its type for insecti- 
cides, larvicides, household deodor- 
ants and similar products. 


nental as 
¥ bear Comtinenta 
pap he! table source oF sun! 


CONTINENTAL(G CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 
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New York 17, New York 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + 
Products * Crown Caps and Cork Products + Decoware + 


Steel Containers + Plastic 
Machinery and Equipment 
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THE AMERICAS 
Europe Is Back 


To test a machete, a Colombian cam- 
pesino sticks the point into a wooden floor 
and bends the blade double. If the heavy 
knife springs back upright, the country- 
man is satisfied that it is good. If it has a 
bone handle and nickel-plate finish be- 
sides, the customer cannot get his money 
out fast enough. 

Last week busy salesmen, speaking a 
guttural Spanish, were showing just such 
a machete to Colombian hardware dealers. 
It was the German Mosquito-brand ma- 
chete, and its agents said that they could 
deliver it for $2 a dozen less than any U.S, 
knife. A standard Collins machete, made 
in Collinsville, Conn., costs $14 a dozen, 
and does not always offer the prized 
(though nonessential) nickel finish. 

Buy for Less. All over Colombia and all 
around Latin America, U.S. businessmen 
were running into this sort of competition 
from Europe. In Caracas, Importer Eu- 
genio Mendoza explained that he had 
stopped buying U.S. structural steel be- 
cause Belgian, German and Luxembourg 
firms were offering him the same goods for 
$40 less than the $104-a-ton U.S. price. In 
Chile, the national airlines ordered British 
De Havilland transports. Salvadorean tex- 
tile men found they could buy Italian 
rayon fiber for 1o¢ a Ib. less than the U.S. 
article. In Lima’s streets, women wore 
3ritish nylons, 

The drift was continental, Luxury shops 
in Rio’s narrow Rua do Ouvidor featured 
Czech china, Danish porcelain, Italian 
pottery. British cars rolled along the bou- 
levards. In Argentina, U.S. goods had all 
but disappeared. Across the river in Uru- 
guay, the trade trend to Europe also ran 





strongly. There, where three years ago the 
U.S. supplied almost half of all imported 
goods, the British and the Germans had 
seized the lead. By the terms of a January 
agreement, Uruguay will buy $70 million 
worth of goods, perhaps one-third of its 
1950 needs, from Germany. The Uruguay- 
an deal was the biggest of seven bilateral 
pacts that would bring Western Germany 
at least $138 million worth of business in 
1g50—more than half the value of Ger- 
many’s annual prewar trade south of the 
border. 

Buy from Your Customers. What did 
all this mean? It simply meant that after 
war’s dislocation, Latin American trade 
patterns were getting back to something 
like normal. Twelve years ago, Europe 
supplied about half Latin America’s needs, 
took about half its exports; the U.S. took 
& received about one-third. At war’s end, 
with Europe unable to resume its custo- 
mary trade, U.S. exports to the Latin 
American market climbed to a peak of 
$4 billion in 1947 compared to Europe’s 
$1 billion. But the U.S. could not absorb 
the same proportion of Latin America’s 
exports. The result was a terrific dollar 
shortage throughout Latin America. 

One by one, /Jatino republics clamped 
down on dollar imports. At the same time 
European countries began to re-enter their 
old South American markets. When most 
of them devalued their currencies last 
September, their exports really began to 
click in competition with U.S. goods. U.S. 
Latin American exports dropped from $3.1 
billion in 1948 to $2.7 billion in 1949; in 
the judgment of most responsible econo- 
mists, they are likely to fall further. 

Buy for Democracy. European recov- 
ery does not mean that U.S. business is 
going to be driven out of Latin America. 
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A nickel-plated knife can cut two ways. 





The U-S. is still far & away the leading 
supplier to the hemisphere, which remains, 
after the ECA countries, the leading U.S. 
market abroad. The U.S. will probably 
keep many of its wartime gains. In the 
Caribbean countries it will continue to 
dominate trade for the good reason that 
its business there runs on a two-way 
street. But in Argentina and Uruguay, and 
to a lesser extent in Brazil, Chile and Peru, 
the U.S. will have to reconcile itself to the 
European trend. 

The U.S. itself—through ECA—had 
helped set the trend. The $400 million in 
Latin American business that the U.S. lost 
to Europe last year was one measure of 
Europe’s recovery and the Marshall Plan's 
effectiveness. This year might see Europe 
again in possession of more than one-third 
of the Latin American market, now four 
times its prewar size and a valuable prize 
indeed. “Our European competitors,” 
griped a U.S. businessman in Mexico City 
last week, “are simply using U.S. taxpay- 
ers’ money to compete in U.S. markets.” 
Like it or not, U.S. citizens would have to 
accept competitive individual defeats in 
Rio or the Colombian canebrakes as vic- 
tories in fact for the U.S. program of re- 
building democracy’s ramparts in Western 
Europe. 


Sticks & Stones 


Arriving in Rio de Janeiro for this 
weck’s regional conference of U.S. diplo- 
mats in South America, State Department 
Counselor George Kennan and Assistant 
Secretary of State Edward Miller received 
greetings in the Stalinist manner from the 
Communist newspaper Tribuna Popular. 
With a nice feeling for rank and function, 
Tribuna called Kennan “an international 
bandit,” Miller “a male Mata Hari.” 





N.R. Forbmon—Lire 


BRITISH MACHINERY FOR ARGENTINA 
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Lenfrost= 


Your doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
looking pharmaceutical industry. The 
symbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 
comfort to millions— 

Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
to combat certain anemias. 

Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and streptomycin to fight many 


types of infection—plus thousands of 


other products developed and tested 
under the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 

In the pharmaceutical industry's re- 
search laboratories, devoted scientists 
work amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
search for new drugs to conquer disease 
and pain. 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress" 





Do you know what lies behind 
the symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fall before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled hands compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


> 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
laced into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services. 
Labor, management, sharcholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 
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val If yours is an active desk 
—with lots of writing 
and signing—equip it 

cs with a Dip-Less Writing 
v Set. Once filled, it writes 
for months! And just 
'_” the way you want it to! 
Can't leak—can’t flood. 
Ae But even MORE—with 
a Dip-Less Writing 
Set you can... 


Choose 


THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
, Gow WRITE 


* From the world’s largest 
variety of point styles, 
you choose the exact 
point to match your way 
of writing—no matter 
what you write—or how 
you write it! 


Single Sets 
$3.25 to $3.75 
Double Sets 
$6.50 to $7,50 
Choice of colors 


In case of damage, you can replace your favors 
ite numbered point yourself— instantly, All 
pen counters carry replacement points for Dip- 
Less Writing Sets. Ask for a demonstration, 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


Gsterbrook 
AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


COFYMIGNT 1990, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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| ARGENTINA 


Classical Precedents 

With the facile ease of a lyceum lec- 
turer, Evita Perén delved into the ancient 
authors. Never before had she displayed 
such erudition; never before had her fol- 
lowers heard quotes from the great batted 
about so airily. 

In three speeches last week Evita quot- 
ed Napoleon once and Alexander the Great 
twice; she referred glibly to such obscure 
personages as Parmenio and Perdiccas 
(two of Alexander’s generals), then casu- 
ally brought Diogenes into the act. 

“Napoleon rightly said that geniuses are 
like meteors which burn themselves to cast 
their light upon a century,” Eva declaimed 
to an assembly of railway workers. “That's 
what Perén does.” 

Then the glittering first lady turned to a 
delegation which had brought a gift to her 
Social Aid Foundation: “After Alexander 
had shared all his riches and honors among 
his generals, Perdiccas asked him: ‘What 
are you going to keep for yourself?’ Alex- 
ander replied: ‘Only my hope.’” Said 
Evita, with becoming modesty: “Like 
Alexander, I want to keep for myself 
nothing but a hope.” 

Next day, before a mass meeting cele- 
brating the second anniversary of the pur- 
chase of the national railways from Great 
Britain, the inspired Evita turned again to 
Alexander. This time she recalled an occa- 
sion when the Macedonian hero was facing 
a horde of Persians and was sagely advised 
by General Parmenio to attack by night, 
since his forces were weak. “If I were 
Parmenio, I would do so,” cried the con- 
queror, “but Alexander never conceals his 
victories!” 

Added Evita: “And Perén never con- 
ceals his victories, because his victories 
consist in seeing all Argentines happy. We 
have the privilege in Argentina of having 
found what Diogenes searched for—a 
man!" No one in the audience saw fit to 
remind Evita of what Diogenes was really 
looking for—an honest man. 


EL SALVADOR 


Benefactor 
Near starvation, her face twisted in 
pain, seven-year-old Maria was brought to 

San Salvador’s Hospital Benjamin Bloom 

just in time. While her mother, a poor 

Indian woman, waited outside, the doc- 

tors made an examination. Then Chief 
| Surgeon Carlos Chamorro operated, re- 
moved an orange-sized ovarian tumor 
from the child. 

Last week, in a sunny ward of the two- 
story children’s hospital, Maria was get- 
ting a new look at life. For the first time 
she slept between sheets, drank milk. For 
the first time she ate three square meals a 
day. She had all the medicines she need- 
ed; her teeth had been checked and re- 
paired. And everything—for Maria and 
the rest of the hospital’s 125 small pa- 
tients (aged 2 to 8)—was free. 

Maria’s benefactor is a dapper mil- 
lionaire banker from Healdsburg, Calif. 
| named Benjamin Bloom. “Benny,” as he 








and worth it 


It’s authentically FRENCH... 
Onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER... swimming 
in rich BEEF STOCK ...sharp- 
ened by rare old PARMESAN 
CHEESE... simmered in SMALL 
BATCHES. Naturally it costs 
more... If grocer doesn’t stock, 
send his name with $1.35 

for 3 cans to Dept. T-3, 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 

Austin, Minn. 
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is known to everybody in San Salvador, 
built the hospital 22 years ago, and gave it 
to the government. His one proviso: that 
he (and after his death, his wife Aline) 
should have a free hand in running it. 

Daily at 8:30, Benny, with a red rose- 
bud in the lapel of his jauntily cut suit, 
walks from his home on the fashionable 
Doble Via to the hospital. He spends at 
least two hours visiting the children and 
checking on such details as charcoal for 
the kitchen stove and nylon sutures for 
the operating room. Though the govern- 
ment pays the hospital's 22 doctors and 
14 nurses, Benny buys what he calls the 
“extras”’—a_ child-size operating table, 
modern X-ray equipment, new washing 
machines for the laundry. All told, he has 





R. C. MaCoy 
BENNY BLoom & FRIEND 
Just one proviso. 


spent some $500,000o—and made the 125- 
bed hospital just about the best in Cen- 
tral America. 

Now 76, Benjamin Bloom landed in El 
Salvador in 1890 and went into banking. 
His steadiest business was the financing 
of coffee crops. When planters dropped in 
at his office in San Salvador’s Banco Occi- 
dental, he usually put them at ease with 
a couple of smoking-car stories. Then he 
would bury his face in an oversized tele- 
phone mouthpiece that masked his lips 
and prevented his visitors from hearing 
his conversation with his clerk about their 
financial standing. 

Ten years ago, partly because of his 
local: associations and partly because he 
was fed up with U.S. income taxes, Benny 
became a citizen of El Salvador. Says 
Benny, whose fortune is estimated at $25 
million: “Everything I have I got from 
El Salvador, and I intend to leave it all 
here.” Last week he proudly noted that 
the s00,o0o0th patient had been treated 
at Hospital Benjamin Bloom. 
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Goodby forever to 
garbage this new 
electric way / 





| 
WONDERFUL NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 


1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 


3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance clim- 


inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 


sanitary, General Electric way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 











2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. All food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 

Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE—AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Thoughts & Afterthoughts 


“A great many producers 30 or 40 years 
ago used to invest their own money in 
their own shows. They all died broke,” 
Composer Richard Rodgers and Libret- 
tist Oscar Hammerstein 2d, co-producers 
of six successive Broadway hits, including 
South Pacific, wrote in the New York 
Times. “It is not our intention to die 
broke if we can help it . . . We believe 
that outside capital can and should be 
invited into the theater. . .” 

“Fiction is a clarifying agent,” Journal- 
ist-Novelist John Hersey (The Wall, A 
Bell for Adano) wrote in the Writer’s 
Book. “It makes truth plausible ... Jour- 
nalism allows its readers to witness his- 
tory; fiction gives its readers an opportu- 
nity to live it...” 

Famed Swiss Architect Alfred Roth, 
now a visiting professor at Washington 
University’s School of Architecture, saw 
the slum districts of St. Louis for the first 
time, said: “I don’t wish to be impolite, 
but I’ve been many times in the slums of 
London . . . I’ve seen the damaged areas 
of Western Europe. . . and never in my 
life have I seen anything like this.” 

In Edinburg, Texas, touring Soprano 
Margaret Truman admitted that she was 
not yet sure what her income tax would 
amount to. Asked if it was true that she 
once studied a withholding statement and 
muttered: ‘That man Truman,” she re- 
plied: “No, I think I said: ‘That man 


p 


[Secretary of the Treasury] Snyder! 








Entrances & Exits 

France’s President Vincent Auriol was 
in London on the first visit to England of 
a French President since the 1939 trip of 
Albert Lebrun (see MILESTONES). 





Maurey Garber 
Goria SWANSON 


For the record. 
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Dwicut & MiLTon EISENHOWER 
In the family. 


Swamped with lecture bookings, at fees 
reported running up to $1,500 a lecture, 
former Atomic Energy Commission Boss 
David Lilienthal was doing one-night 
stands in Atlantic City, Schenectady, De- 
troit, Columbus and Atlanta. When his 
U.S. lecture dates run out, he plans a trip 
around the world. 

“No one has ever reported my age cor- 
rectly,” said oldtime Cinemactress Gloria 
Swanson as she arrived in Manhattan to 
ballyhoo her forthcoming movie, Sunset 
Boulevard, in which she plays a faded 
movie queen dreaming of a comeback. 
“They always have me about 80 or 90 
years old. For the record. . . I was born 
in 1899...” 

Speaking at Indiana University in 
Bloomington, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
admitted that she'd like to have a couple 
of Hoosier hogs for her Hyde Park, N.Y. 
farm if she could get them for $100 each. 
Farmer L, L. Stewart of Kirklin, Ind. sent 
her two 300-lb. black & white Hampshire 
gilts, for which he ordinarily gets $200 
each. Said Farmer Stewart philosophical- 
ly: “She set her price and I met it.” 


The Laurels 


A new kind of family act was staged at 
Philadelphia's Temple University. Two fa- 
mous brothers, Columbia University’s 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Pennsylvania State College’s President- 
elect Milton Eisenhower, appeared at 
Temple and beamed happily as both were 
handed honorary Doctor of Laws degrees. 

Monocled Cinemactor Charles Coburn, 
2, was being honored by his Hollywood 
tudio on the occasion of his 6oth year in 
show business. Before the square dancing, 
each guest would get a monocle; Coburn’s 
would be gold-rimmed. 

In Paris, Composer Gustave Charpen- 
tier, 89, was honored at the soth anniver- 
sary of his opera, Louise. The Opéra- 
Comique gave a gala performance of the 





/ 
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show, and Charpentier himself, doing a bit 
of conducting, rated bravos from audience 
and cast. 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, 64, head of the 
Methodist Council of Bishops and the 
Ecumenical Council of Methodist 
Churches, announced that he would marry 
Mrs, Starr Carithers, a widow of Winder, 
Ga., on March 27. The formal announce- 
ment was made in Washington at a lunch- 
eon given by the bishop’s good friends, 
Vice President & Mrs. Alben Barkley, 


at whose wedding he had officiated. 


Zone of Quiet 


After Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer, 63, had a gall bladder and appen- 
dix operation in Cincinnati, his surgeon, 
Dr. Reed Shank, was startled by a long- 
distance call from Washington. Harry 
Truman was on the line saying: “He's a 
personal friend of mine and I wanted to 
hear directly from you how he’s doing.” 
Dr. Shank told the President that the 
patient’s condition was “very good.” 

For the first time since she came down 
with a bad case of sciatica in February, 
Queen Mary, 82, had a little outing: she 
was driven around in her green Daimler to 
see the crocuses in the parks near her 
home at Marlborough House. 

Cinemactress Claudette Colbert was 
having her troubles in Hollywood. In Jan- 
uary she slipped on a step and cracked a 
vertebra. Later, in a brace, she tried to 
walk downstairs, slipped again and rup- 
tured a disc. Doctors, including her hus- 
band, Dr. Joel Pressman, estimated that it 
would be another month before she could 
be up & around. Complained Claudette: 
“If I'd been anybody else, I'd have gone 
to a doctor. But when you're married to 
one you hate to bother him with family 
ailments . . .” 

Between radio broadcasts in the near 
future, Bing Crosby planned to enter a 
hospital, have his appendix removed. 
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There's no place like Ameriea for motor- 
ing! And never before has motoring been 
as much fun as it is with today’s great new 
cars—the greatest cars America has ever 
known! 


To help keep your new car running like 
new, use Gulfpride—the only motor oil in 


Keep your new car new — use 


Gulipride 


Gulf Oil Corporation © Gulf Refining Company 


beautiful homes and gardens in the entire South. This mansion, 
Stanton Hall, was built in 1856,and furnished with awhole shipload 


ofexquisite mantels, chandeliers and mirrors from France and Spain. 


Lar) 


the world that is Alchlor-processed. 


The Alchlor process is an extra refining 
step. It makes Gulfpride extra pure and extra 
eflicient—makes it, as thousands of motorists 
will tell you, the world’s finest motor oil! 

P.S. For top quality and top value get 
famous Gulf Tires and Gulf Batteries! 
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Wuen you Moror to Natchez, Miss., you'll see some of the most 
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Wave to the man, Shaughnessy, 


HE PAYS HIS OWN WAY, TOO 


If you're among America’s 36,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobile owners—representing nearly 7 out of 10 families 
—you have a real “kinfolk”’ relationship with our rail- 
roads in more ways than one. 

As a motorist you pay your own way—and then some 
—for the highways you use. So do the railroads. As a 
typical American, you're strong for the old tradition of 
fair play in competition. So are the railroads. 

That includes competition in transportation, where 
the railroads stand alone in paying not only for their 
steel “highways” but their stations, tunnels and signal 
systems, as well. They pay their own way in every way. 

Yet, the railroads today have to compete with other 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 


forms of transportation which use highways, airports 
and waterways built and maintained largely by the 
people’s taxes. You contribute to these taxes. So do 
the railroads. 

Where's the fair play here? You are penalized because 
you pay twice for subsidized transportation. The rail- 
roads are penalized because they must pay completely 
for facilities their competitors get wholly or partly 
“for free’’. 

Public opinion can change this situation. And it’s one 
that’s worth changing. With fair, open “‘no favorites” 
competition in the best American tradition, the railroads 
will serve you—and all the people—better than ever. 
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Who's a Rascal? 


In his syndicated (250 newspapers) col- 
umn, Westbrook Pegler last week set out 
to prove that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
descended from a thief and traitor, suc- 
ceeded only in proving that Pegler had 
been careless with the facts, 

Wrote Pegler: “The Empress Eleanor 
recently made a sentimental journey to 
the Deep South, and [it] prompted her to 
prattle discreetly about her fine old aristo- 
cratic Southern background. ‘My grand- 
mother was a Bulloch from Georgia,’ she 
wrote . . . Nowhere [did she name] that 
fine old Southern aristocrat who was the 
father of the Bulloch belle who married 
the first T.R.. .. The reason. . . might 





Culver 


Rurvus Brown BULLOCK 
Out of a hat, a mudball. 


be that his name was Rufus Bulloch, 
sometimes spelled Bullock, one of the 
foulest rascals of a day when rascality was 
truly in flower; a thief, embezzler, grafter, 
a veritable Quisling, and ... a scalawag.” 

Pegler’s genealogical low-down ran for 
two editions in the Atlanta Constitution, 
which was soon besieged by calls from 
angry Atlantans pointing out how low- 
down it really was. (King Features had 
also spotted the error, sent a belated “kill” 
order.) Two days later, the Constitution 
sternly corrected Pegler. In his “zeal to 
defame the Roosevelts,” said the news- 
paper, Pegler had confused the “distin- 
guished Bulloch family of Georgia”* with 
Rufus Brown Bullock, no Southerner but 
a damyankee from New York who was the 
“detested” governor of Georgia in Recon- 
struction days (1868-71). Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a Bulloch, not a Bullock. 

Caught up, Pegler retracted his error 
with a sleight-of-hand pass designed to be 
quicker than readers’ eyes. (“Only recent- 


* Archibald Bulloch was “President and Com- 
mander in Chief” of Georgia from 1776-77. 
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ly [I] caught myself in the mistaken be- 
lief that Rufus Bullock . . . was the great- 
grandfather of the Empress Eleanor.”’) In 
doing so, he pulled another mudball out of 
his hat. Demanded Pegler, with the air of 
a man getting to the heart of the matter: 
“But who, then, was Rufus the rogue? 
What kin, if any, was he?” 


Awards 


@ To Jack Steele, 35, of the New York | 


Herald Tribune, the Raymond Clapper 
memorial award, for contributing to “pub- 
lic enlightenment and a sound democ- 
racy.” Stories by Steele started the con- 
gressional investigation of the “five-per- 
centers” (Trae, July 4 et seg.). Said Pres- 


ident Truman, whose aide, Major General | 


Harry Vaughan, was one of those investi- 
gated: “Congratulations, Jack. I like good 
reporting, no matter what it says.” 

@ To Wayne Richardson, 51, veteran As- 
sociated Press correspondent in China, 
the Overseas Press Club’s George Polk 
memorial award, for “courage, integrity 
and enterprise.” Bound home from Hong 
Kong, balding, bespectacled “Pop” Rich- 
ardson cancelled his plane reservation, 
signed up as radio operator on the U.S. 
freighter Flying Arrow. When Chinese Na- 


tionalists shelled the blockade runner off | 


Shanghai (Trae, Jan. 16), Richardson got 
an exclusive story. 

To Ted Poston, 43, Negro reporter for 
the New York Post, the American News- 
paper Guild’s Heywood Broun memorial 
award, for journalism “in the spirit” of 
Crusader Broun. Despite threats from 
anti-Negro hoodlums, Poston covered the 
Florida trial of three Negroes charged with 
rape. The Broun jury gave another “first 
prize” to the Washington Post’s Herbert 








L. Block (“Herblock”), 40, for his point- | 


ed, powerful cartoons (Time, Jan. 23). 


Not Since Scopes? 


To many editors, it had seemed likely to | 


be the most controversial trial since the 
1925 Scopes evolution case. And so from 
all over the U.S. more than 100 reporters, 
photographers and radio broadcasters had 
poured into the mill city of Manchester, 
N.H. to cover the “mercy killing” trial of 
Dr. Hermann Sander. There were 17 
Hearstlings alone, and Hearst’s Interna- 
tional News Service had set up a tele- 
printer right in the courthouse basement 
to flash each fresh sensation. In ten days 
of court sessions, the press corps filed 
1,600,000 words. 

But to newsmen covering the Manches- 
ter trial, as to many readers of their Page- 
One stories, the controversy and the drama 
had ended with the cross-examination of 
the first witnesses. The defense contention 
that Mrs. Borroto was dead when Dr. San- 
der injected air into her veins (see Na- 
TIONAL Arrairs) had virtually eliminated 
the great moral issue that had stirred up 
the original excitement. “Our biggest prob- 
lem,” wailed one reporter last week, “is to 
give managing editors the kind of story 








BLOOD-RED SNOW really 
does fall occasionally in 
some parts of Europe. It 
gets its unusual colorfrom 
reddish “sirroco” dust 
carried from the Sahara 
Desert by the wind. 





ENGINES BREATHE 
EASY! Air-Maze filters 
keep airborne dust 
and dirt out of truck 
and bus crankcases. 
Engines last longer 
because abrasive grit 
can’t get in to harm 
polished surfaces. 








DON’T NOISE IT AROUND! Nerve- 
wracking noise from engine or com- 
pressor intake air is hushed—em- 
ployee efficiency increased—with Air- 
Maze filter-silencers on air intakes. 
Air-Maze filter-silencers are just one 
of hundreds of filter types designed 
by Air-Maze—the filter engineers. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze engi- 
neered filter to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 


Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


A] 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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HAIR 
GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM 17 WITH 


KREML 


K- 
70 AVOID THAT GREASY 100 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 







re . 


There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
pORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 


KREML 
tue lone 





Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
s0 Many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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they want”—a story that was no longer 
really there. 

Cake Batter. Nobody was working any 
harder to do it than Hearstling Pro Tem 
Fannie Hurst. Novelist Hurst, 60, wore a 
life-sized enamel calla lily, a jade ring as 
big as a crow’s egg, and a jade-and-gold 
bracelet so heavy that she had to take it 
off to type her stories. Her journalistic 
style was equally flamboyant. She mixed 
metaphors as vigorously as a housewife 
mixing cake batter: “Even more than the 
cloak-and-dagger, who-done-it crime of 
‘grand passion,’ the motives here involved 
strike, straight as the crow flies, into the 
innards, the vital organs and the muscles 
known as the human heart.” Fannie inter- 
viewed fruit vendors and drugstore cow- 
boys, lined up at 6 a.m. with spectators 
waiting to get into the courtroom. 





FANNiE Hurst 
As the crow flies. 


(Hearst’s Boston American headlined her 
story: WOMEN THRILL TO CHILL OF KILL.) 

Novelist John O'Hara, also a special for 
Hearst, found the going tougher. For one 
day, he was reduced to telling how a re- 
porter had lost a squabble over a seat in 
the crowded court; he neglected to men- 
tion that the reporter was O'Hara. Hearst- 
ling Inez Robb, doing her usual breezy job, 
apologized to her readers for one omission: 


| she had felt she must leave the courtroom 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new | 


when the autopsy testimony got too grisly. 
Reporter Robb was also the source of 
some innocent merriment in Manchester; 
townspeople tittered at the big-city blue 
tint of her grey hair. But Manchesterites 
were not amused when Correspondent 
Nicolas Chatelain of Paris’ Le Figaro 
patronizingly observed that Manchester’s 
French Canadians speak a quaint “17th 
Century” French. One of the local pastors 
denounced Chatelain as just “a former 
dishwasher,” and a French-Canadian soci- 
ety lodged a formal protest with the 
French consul in Boston. 

At a press party given by the Manches- 
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ter Chamber of Commerce, Hearst’s Bob 
Considine did little better; he drew only 
frozen stares with a wisecrack about ro-cc 
syringes. Hard-bitten Reporter James Kil- 
gallen also stopped a Manchester dowager 
cold with his definition of how to pro- 
nounce his name: “Kill gallon, madam. 
Like booze.” 

22 Columns. Day after day, the longest 
report on the Sander case was turned in 
by the Boston Post’s John S. Mannion. A 


shorthand adept, he filed 8,000 words daily | 


and in one edition alone the Post devoted 
22 columns to the trial. Probably the best 
dispatches were being filed by big, bluff 
Joseph Driscoll, national correspondent 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who made 
no attempt to puff up sensations, merely 
wrote clearly and simply of what was 
going on. 

In the news lulls, some reporters went 
farther afield. The United Press’s Science 
Editor Paul Ellis even telephoned a Maine 
cancer specialist for a long-distance dis- 
cussion of the case (which one paper head- 
lined: WHAT IS DEATH?). 

But, so far, none of the reporters in 
Manchester had come even close to equal- 
ing the memorable coverage of the Scopes 
trial by the Baltimore Evening Sun’s H. L. 
Mencken. After 24 years, Mencken's sto- 
ries still evoked the sights, the sounds, the 
sweat and the passion of the Scopes case 
as if it had happened last week. 


Fully Rounded Picture 


In Britain’s austerity-ridden newspa- 
pers, the few comic strips are done in 
black & white. To satisfy the demand for 
color comics, London newsstands last year 
imported $280,000 worth of U.S, news- 
papers, threw away the news sections and 
sold the comic supplements. Last week, 
to save dollars, the British Board of Trade 
banned the importation of “detachable” 
comics. Some U.S. newspapers, notably 
Hearst's comic-packed tabloid New York 
Mirror, which sells 7,000 Sunday papers 
a week to Britain, yelped. Said the sex- 
& crime-loving Mirror: “This new decree 
will keep out of Britain all but one or two 
American Sunday papers,* which hardly 
. . - Offer a fully rounded picture of our 
American thought and life.” 


The Glamour Beat 

The audience at Los Angeles’ Encino 
“Theater was just settling back to watch 
Shelley Winters sin in South Sea Sinner 
when a tuxedoed headwaiter from Ciro’s 
marched down the center aisle. Behind 
him came two red-coated flunkies, cere- 
moniously bearing aloft a jumbo-sized 
shrimp cocktail. They halted and served it 
to a hefty customer three seats off the 
aisle. Then came Squab under Glass, Cae- 
sar Salad, Cherries Jubilee (in flaming 
brandy). By the time Erskine Johnson 
had eaten his way to the check ($12.65), 
the audience was also fed up; it chorused, 
“Throw the bum out!” 

Last week, in his Hollywood column, 
which the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 


* Eg. the New York Times, 


comics, 


which runs no 
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Throughout busy Detroit — in institu- 
tions, stores, shops, offices, and recrea- 
tion centers — acoustical ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone® are doing an 
efficient noise-quieting job. 

You'll find Cushiontone ceilings in 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
the Commonwealth Bank, the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the M. H. De Key- 
ser Company, and many other well- 
known commercial interiors in the 
greater Detroit area. 

In cities all over America, Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone is meeting the need for 
effective, low-cost sound conditioning. 
Cushiontone absorbs up to 759% of all 
sound that strikes its perforated surface. 
Cushiontone ceilings are attractive — 
washable — repaintable — quickly and 
economically installed. 

Free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” gives full details. Write 
for it. Armstrong Cork Company, 

5003 Lemon St., Lancaster, Pa. © 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Detroit Acoustical Contracting Company 
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.. - for its different and for- 
ever memorable form of 


beauty ... its gay 


and colorful folklore. 


Spanish hotels are excellent. 
Food and __ transportation 
are good. Dollar exchange 
is favorable. Recreational 
facilities are widely-varied 
and world-renowned. 








fiestas 


See your travel agent for literature 
and full details or consult 
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tion syndicates to 400 news spapers, Showoti 
Johnson gave a rave review to his tasteless 
performance, Old Johnson fans needed no 
explanati¢ m of such zany didos; Johnson 
was simply dramatizing his crusade against 
folks who eat popcorn in theaters. 
Columnist Johnson, 
nyman, has also interviewed mind-rea 
to get a on prospective 
Award winners (it was a wobbly 
examined 
Eastern stocking 


knock-kneed 











a professional fur 
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line 

Greer Garson’s knees after an 
designer called 
(no knock), inspected 
redecorated ladies’ room at R« 
restaurant (Hedy Lamarr was sur 
meet him there) and played t 

six movies. For his brash, brisk reporting 
about these unlikely activities and more 
consequential news of Hollywood, 39-year- 








nano s 








Murray Gartett—Graphic H 
CoLUMNIsT JoHNsoN & MoviecoErs 
Down the aisle, shrimp. 


old Erskine Johnson has become one of 
Hollywood's most widely read male col- 
umnists, earns about $35,000 a year (in- 
cluding radio and TV appearances). 
“Skinny” (he used to weigh 205 Ibs.) 
was 26, and making $20 a week on the Los 
Angeles News, when William Randolph 
Hearst spotted his byline. He telephoned 
Johnson and hired him for $100 a week on 
the Los Angeles Examiner. Young John- 
son’s new column was called “Behind the 
Makeup,” until a Hearst linotypist gar- 
bled the title: “Makeup the Behind.” Re- 
calls Skinny :““That day I became famous.” 
After Hearst fired Johnson as abruptly 
as he had hired him (one pues: Hearstling 
Louella Parsons 7. hir too smart 
og her own good), Skinny sigr ried up with 
E.A, Skinny knew rile he was no match 
“oe the catty, 

















gossipy coverage of Holly- 
wood’s boudoirs, 
Columnists P 


salons and saloons by 
and Hedda Hopper. 
Instead, he started covering Hollywood 
like any good, workaday reporter, still 
makes a daily round of the studios, Ex- 
plains Johnson: “Hollywood is a City Hall 
beat, with bosoms.” 


irsons 
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i hteed ay ee , lotol: A little 
eta, , =) ae . 4 capture the characteristic gestures and 
expressions that make her your little girl. 


VAPEELS 





Pa 


A little is a little woman. Movies capture A little girl is a little actress. And your A little girl is a bouquet of color. Home 
the endearing mannerisms, the appealing movies of her are so inexpensive —a million movies catch the gold of her curls, the 


moods, the very essence of her femininity. and more families are making them regularly. blue of her eyes, the roses in her cheeks. 


hp vf 





ra 


I’s kitten purrs under her gentle A little girl is a shy, sweet smile. Movies A little girl is always your little girl . . . in 
touch, while a movie camera “remembers” faithfully mirror every mood, every movies you make yourself. Kodak makes 


the appealing scene just as you saw it. expression; she’s truly alive in movies. possible marvelous movies, simple as snapshots, 


rl Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera —$79. 
[he little movie you see on this page ...made into seven Fast f/2.7 lens, built-in exposure 
‘ ; guide, “slow motion,” too! (With 

f/1.9 lens, $97.50.) 

than a dollar. ( Film processing included! ) " Prices include Federal Tax. 


full-length scenes in full color ...need cost no more 


Camera cost is well within reach, too. Kodak has a new 
economy movie maker, Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera . 
and most Kodak dealers offer time payments. 


See all the Kodak movie cameras at vour dealer’s. 


There’s one just right for every family. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















Available with New Super-matic Drivet— Only Cars with “Step-Down” Design 


Most Room! Best Ride! Safest! 
“The New Step-Down Ride 





Best ride? Yes! Free-flowing, low-built design 
quickly tells you that the New Hudson has the 
lowest center of gravity in any American auto- 
mobile—and this right along with full road 
clearance! As a result, you know instinctively 
that this thrilling motor car hugs the road more 
tenaciously than any other automobile, and is 
therefore America’s best-riding and safest car! 





Safest? Absolutely! Hudson's low center of 
gravity makes it a steady, sure-handling car. 
And for even greater safety, Hudson’s Monobilt 
body-and-frame*, an all-welded, all-steel single 
unit of construction, rides you down within a 
base frame (shown in red above) with box-section 
steel girders completely encircling and protect- 
ing the passenger compartment—even outside 
the rear wheels! *Trode-mark and patents pending. 


Available only in Hudson because 
Hudson is built differently 


M™ ROOM in any car at any price, and 
with all this you get, in Hudson, 


with passenger room. 


You'll see, too, that Hudson's exclusive 


America’s best-riding, safest car! . 


Your very first glance inside the New Hud- 
son shows you that the seats are positioned 
not only ahead of the rear axle, but entirely 
ahead of the rear wheels. 


This permits full use of body width, and 


“step-down” design, with its recessed floor, 
brings vital space into the passenger com- 
partment, instead of wasting it under the 
floor and between frame members as is the 
case in all other cars! 


This provides, in Hudson, more head room 


: y i : - . “ar built t , 
as a result, the sensational New Hudson than in any mass-produced car built today. 


But Hudson’s fabulous room is only part 
of the story. We invite you to read, to the 
left, why “The New Step-Down Ride” is 
a's best and safest ride—then see 


of normal exterior width brings you seat 
cushions that are up to 12 inches wider 
than those in cars of greater outside 








dimensions! Even the door controls and Ame 
your Hudson dealer—soon! Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit 14. 





arm rests in Hudson are set in recessed 
door panels so that they do not interfere 


NOW... 
3 GREAT SERIES 
Lower-Priced Famous Custom 
Pacemaker Super Commodore 


MOST ROOM!... BEST RIDE!... SAFEST! 


ONLY HUDSON, THE CAR WITH "THE NEW STEP-DOWN RIDE", BRINGS YOU THESE ADDITIONAL FEATURES 
. « « Chrome-alloy motor blocks which minimize wear and reduce upkeep costs » Triple-Safe Brakes—finest hydraulic 
system with reserve mechanical system on same pedal, plus finger-tip-release parking brake + Fluid-Cushioned Clutch 
+ Wide-ore vision with Curved Full-View windshield and rear window * Weather-Controlt — Hudson's heoter-con- 
ditioned-air system * Super-Cushion tires + Safety-Type wide rims + Center-Point Steering and more thon 20 other 
high-performance, long-life features that help make "step-down" designed Hudsons leaders in resale value, coast 


to coast, as is shown by Official Used Cor Guide Books! tOptional at extra cost. 
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Catherine Viviano Gallery 


Sace’s “Tue INstant” 
Napkins and something fundamental. 


Serene Surrealist 


The olive-colored world that Kay Sage 
confines to canvas is wide, wet, uninhabit- 
ed and untroubled. Her private cloudland, 
on exhibition in a Manhattan gallery last 
week. might depress some people but 
would hardly disturb anybody. Surrealist 
though her paintings were, they had no 
more wallop than a wisp of smoke. 

In settling for weirdness without wal- 
lop, Painter Sage parted the twin gods of 
modern art. Her current reputation as 
one of the country’s most talented dream- 
scapists proved it could be done. 

Art in the Barn. Christened Katherine 
Sage about a half-century ago, Kay left 
Albany for Italy when she was only three. 
In the ’20s she married and divorced an 
Italian prince, later learned with Poet 
André Breton and Painter Yves Tanguy to 
ride the surrealist tide. In 1939 she re- 
turned to the U.S., closely followed by 
Tanguy, to whom she was married a year 
later. Today the two artists live in a pale 
yellow farmhouse near Woodbury, Conn. 
and paint in the barn. 

Tanguy’s half of the barn is as neat as 
an operating room. In it he does pictures 
of deserts strewn with bones, buttons, 
needles, nuggets, varicolored eggs and an 
occasional cactus—all impeccably paint- 
ed. One such canvas hung in Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art last week. Its 
dramatic title, Mama, Papa Js Wounded!, 
bore no discernible relation to the objects 
represented, 

Kay’s studio is as messy as Tanguy’s is 
clean. “We both dislike terribly the idea 
of being a team of painters,” she says. 
“For that reason we refuse to exhibit to- 
gether and never look at each other’s work 
until it’s finished. Naturally, I admire his 
work more than anything, but I try very 
hard not to be influenced.” 

Whether or not influence could account 
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for it, Mr. and Mrs. Tanguy did share a 
predilection for subdued colors, vast 
spaces and striking titles. One of the most 
impressive pictures in Kay’s show was a 
wall as elaborately constructed as a Chi- 
nese puzzle. Festooned with torn cloths, 
it looked like a window-cleaner’s dream of 
Radio City. Kay’s title for it was Three 
Thousand Miles to the Point of Beginning. 

Arteries in the Mountain. Kay’s The 
Instant was more ambitious: a picture of 
a mountain sliced down the center and 
partially draped with napkins. The cross 
section showed a mass of wires, entrails, 
arteries and porcelain eyes supported on 
a haphazard wooden scaffolding. “I can’t 
tell you what it would mean to most peo- 
ple,” Kay says, “but I do know what it 
means to me. It’s a sort of showing what’s 
inside—things half mechanical, half alive. 
The mountain itself can represent almost 
anything—a human being, life, the world, 
any fundamental thing.” 

Where on earth does she get such ideas 
for pictures? Kay can’t say: “I suppose 
I start with some sort of composition. I 
see it in a way in advance, but very often 
it changes as I go along. I do know that 
while I’m painting I feel as though I were 
living in the place.” 


Out of the Desert 


Bible illustrations were the talk of Paris 
last week. The 270 pen & brush drawings 
on display in the Galerie Beaux-Arts 
ranged from Genesis to Revelation. More 
skilled than inspired, they were the work 
of Edy Legrand, one of France’s slickest 
book illustrators. Obviously determined to 
achieve an atmosphere of truth to nature 
and history, Artist Legrand had turned his 
back on the usual modern mishmash of 
beards, flowing sheets and halos, had 
drawn lean, Semitic men & women and 
placed them in landscapes as stark as the 
hills of Judea. 





Legrand had never been there,* but for 
15 years he had lived in French Morocco. 
His house in the city of Rabat (pop. 
160,800) had a cellar studio where he 
worked through the heat of the day. It 
served as a base for sketching trips made 
by horse, mule and camel across Moroc- 
co’s stony plains and into the Atlas 
Mountains. Swathed in a burnoose, Le- 
grand often camped with Berbers, used 
them as models for such prophets as 
Joshua and Jeremiah (see cut). Once in 
his travels, he says, a Berber witch whose 
advances he repulsed put a spell on his 
drawing hand, made it swell to the size 
of a melon. “A native doctor took the 
spell away,” he says. “Allah be praised!” 

Legrand, 56, does not seem the sort of 
man to drift about the desert on a camel. 
Dapper and urbane, he sports a neatly 
clipped little mustache and a lavender- 
scented breast-pocket handkerchief, con- 
fesses an abiding love for good Parisian 
food and old brandy. But he loves Moroc- 
co more and, except for annual business 
trips to Paris, plans to stay there. “There 
are two kinds of time,” he explains, “Eu- 
ropean and African. In Europe you count 
time by the year; in Africa you count it 
by thousands of years. The land and the 
people of Morocco are primitive and eter- 
nal; that’s why I prefer to live and work 
among them.” 


Raphael, Cheap 

The ways of art collectors are just as 
mysterious as those of artists. Andrew 
Mellon once paid the Soviet government 
$1,166,400 for an example of Raphael's 
genius, the Alba Madonna (Time, March 
4, 1935). Last week another Raphael 
Madonna, less fine than Mellon's but high- 
ly praised by the experts, was put up for 
sale in Manhattan. The auctioneer vainly 
suggested that bidding start at $50,000. 
Final knockdown price: $27,500. 


% In this respect Legrand started even with U.S. 
Artist Guy Rowe, who used faces he glimpsed on 
trains, planes and in Manhattan cafeterias as 
starting points for Biblical portraits (Tie, 
Oct. 10), 





P P, Bibet—Lire 
LecRAND’s “JEREMIAH” 


Camels and a scented handkerchief, 
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LETTERS ABOUT TRAVEL 


Mothers Were Fortunate .., 


Sirs: 

I arrived with my small daugh- 
ter on October 29th in Singapore 
after a very pleasant voyage from 
San Francisco on the President 
Polk. It was a new experience for 
me to have had to travel with an 
eleven months old infant. 

Mrs. Hamilton, the Stewardess, 
is a most obliging lady and she 
took excellent care of my daugh- 
ter, bringing in food punctually 
and making the formula daily. 

KaTtHieen Barry 


c/o Colonial Secretariat 
Empress Place, Singapore, Malaya 





Sea-Gornc Nursery 
Children’s playroom aboard 
the President Wilson 


Sirs: 

... Mrs. Cater and I have been away all summer. We made quite an 
extensive land tour of the British Isles, the Scandinavian countries and 
most of Western Europe. 

Our comparisons of food, accommodations and service between the 
President Wilson and luxury liners in European service resulted in excel- 
lent marks for the (President) Wilson. 1 cannot agree with the few 


people who say that American ships cannot compare... 
W. B. Cater 
1747 Eucalyptus Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Mrs. Haven and I want to tell 
you how much we enjoyed our trip 
from New York to San Francisco. 
During the seventeen days aboard 
the President Monroe no unpleas- 
ant occurrence marred the voyage, 
the food was excellent, and the 
ship was spotless. We look forward 
to another trip soon... perhaps 
aboard one of your “ships of the 
future”. 





Hone Kone 


Terrace scene at 
the Repulse Bay Hotel 


R. E. Haven 
First Trust & Deposit Co. 
Syracuse 1, New York 


A Delightful Trip 


Sirs: 

We recently returned to the United States from Hong Kong on the 
President Wilson, after three years in Singapore. We had such a delight- 
ful trip and enjoyed ourselves so thoroughly that we feel we must go on 
record in expression of our appreciation of the many courtesies and 
unusual kindnesses we received . . . 

The President Wilson is certainly a lovely ship and although we have 
been going out to Singapore repeatedly since 1919, this was without 
doubt the prize trip of them all. 


Mrs. G. M. Nayior 
3171 Mataro Street, Pasadena 8, California 


Reflecting the traveling public’s acceptance of American President 
Lines’ facilities, bookings are already brisk for 41-day summer cruises of 
the luxury liners, President Wilson and President Cleveland, sailing from 
California to Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 


For complete details and serv- AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


ice, consult your local travel Dept. 1-4, 311 California Street 
agent or write directly to 


American President Lines San Francisco 4, California 











MEDICINE 
Life & Death 


With the nation’s interest in the rights 
& wrongs of “mercy killing” quickened 
by the trial of Dr. Hermann Sander 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), a doctor in 
Cambridge, Mass. last week offered, in a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, some purely professional objec- 
tions to legalized euthanasia: 





“. «+ Mercy killing would require the 
consent of the patient, a judge and a 
board of physicians ... 

“From personal experience I know how 
easily these patients can be influenced, 
debilitated as they are by a long illness... 
Aside from the inability of the patient to 
make an intelligent decision, knowing as 
he does nothing about the disease process 
and being too easily swayed by those 
about him, there is another situation which 
he faces that is not usually mentioned. 
The unselfish patients would feel a moral 
obligation to have themselves ‘eliminated’ 
in order that funds earmarked for their 
terminal care might be used by their fam- 
ilies for other purposes; while the selfish 
patient, enjoying the sacrifices he imposed 
on his family, would never ask for his own 
death, merciful or otherwise. 

“As to the judge, I am sure that the en- 
lightened magistrate would leave the final 
decision to doctors and implicate himself 
as little as possible... 

“It is stated that an impartial board of 
three doctors would pass on the evidence 
presented by the physician. The obvious 
drawback to this arrangement is that there 
doubtless exist communities where it 
would be difficult to find three doctors 
who knew enough medicine, were suffi- 
ciently unbiased and were willing to take 
the time to examine the data carefully so 
that their decision would be an independ- 
ent one and not merely reflect the view of 
the patient’s physician. 

“As for plans which would introduce the 
relatives as a fourth party to the deed, it 
seems to me that they would give kinsmen 
who were eager to read the will an unfair 
advantage. 

“One heinous result of this [proposed] 
legislation is something which the average 
layman has doubtless not considered. That 
is, what effect would the actual commis- 
sion of the ‘mercy-killing’ have on the doc- 
tor who performed it? . . . Soon the med- 
ical profession would lose the healthy 
bloom associated with the bringing forth 
and maintaining of life and it would ac- 
quire some of the unsocial, morbid air 
surrounding the hangman’s trade... 

“Soon the indications for euthanasia 
would be broadened to include all cases 
which fell in the group of ‘untreatable’ 
diseases. Children unable to see, speak 
or hear would eventually be included. I 
would rather help to support, even at 
great sacrifice, a thousand invalids than 
be partner in the demise of one Helen 
Keller.” 
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Rough Stuff 


The best way to get rid of acne scars, 
Plastic Surgeon William G. McEvitt of 
Detroit announced last week, is to rub 
them down with coarse sandpaper. Acne’s 
disfigurement, Dr. McEvitt reported to 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, is bad enough for men, but 
tragic for women. It results simply from 
“lights and shadows playing on an uneven 
surface.” Acids and dry ice have been 
used to level the skin; so have mechani- 
cal devices such as scalpel blades, razor 
blades, needles grouped like a currycomb, 
rough stones, disks and brushes, 

Dr. McEvitt was not satisfied with any 
of these methods, but it took him a long 
time to screw up enough courage to use 








h Merante 


Dr. WILLIAM McEvirr 
Instead of dry ice, sandpaper. 


sandpaper. He first tried local anesthesia, 
but found it was not enough. Now he puts 
his patients into the hospital, gives them 
a general anesthetic, and sandpapers the 
whole face (using No. 14 or No. 2 grades 
of sandpaper) in a single operation. Bleed- 
ing is controlled by pressure. Then petro- 
latum gauze and a pressure dressing are 
applied. After ten days the wrappings 
come off, and the patient’s face is usually 
healed. Local touching up may be done a 
few months later. 

Self-conscious teen-agers are sternly 
warned against trying the treatment on 
themselves. Said Dr. McEvitt: “It would 
be like somebody taking out his gall blad- 
der at home. No one could possibly do it. 
It would be so terribly painful that he 
would have to stop in a few seconds.” 





Primitive Pain 

In the hot & heavy debate over “nat- 
ural” v, “painless” childbirth, the natural- 
ist school has a pet argument: childbirth 
among primitive peoples, they contend, 
is easier than among women “degenerated 


by civilization.” Not so, declare Drs. | 
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Get away into on unspoiled,’ 
unbounded land o'lckes for a 
paddling, camping holiday, 


Golf, ride, enjoy gay socio! times at “top” 
resorts or attractive cottage colonies. 


M @ 


Go after tuma ond swordfish, swim, explore 
scenic coasts in Canada’s ocean provinces. 


All Nature calls you to relax 
and play in Canada’s great 
outdoors. Woodland beauty spots, 
mountain playgrounds, ocean beaches, 
vast protected National Parks—all point 
the way to the ‘‘different’’ vacation 
you’ve been looking for. Here, too, are 
cities with a foreign flavour: new sights 
to see, old friends to visit...and a 
neighbourly welcome. Write for 
information, or use the coupon below. 





7 VACATION POINTERS—ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting—“foreign” atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground, 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable 
people. 4. Friends and 
relatives waiting to welcome 
you. 5. Lots to do—sports, 
recreation, sightseeing. 
6. Near—easy to get to 
no border ‘‘red tape 

7. Your vacation dollar 
buys more, goes further, 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 

T cANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 

Ottawe, Canada—D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED’? 








Name. 
Street and No. 


Town State 
11105065 PL.LASE PRINT) 
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{ —~Winturop 
BRUSHED LEATHERS 


Blue ¢ Brown @ Gray 
Winthrop Brushed Leathers... 
smart, light-weight, comfortable, 
easy to keep fresh. See them 
at your Winthrop dealers. 

WINTHROP SHOES 
88.95 to $15.95 
(Some Higher) 


SOTO 





AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER, 
Winthrop Shoe Co. « 


“Witurop GB 


WRITE DEPT “O” FOR FREE STYLE FOLDER 


Div: International Shoe Company ¢ 
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Champion Golden Retriever 


wins again for 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. owners! 





Professional handler Vern Davis poses 
one of the best examples of the Golden 
Retriever breed, Champion Squawkie 
Hill Highlight, after one of the popular 
hunting dog's wins at the famous Morris 
and Essex dog show. Says Davis, ‘“To 
condition a beautiful, glossy coat like 
Squawkie you've got to make sure 
you're feeding all of the essentials that 
make up a good, balanced diet for dogs. 
An excellent dog food like Armour 
Dash makes this easy. Dash has every 
thing already in it—nothing else is 
needed. And Dash is fortified with liver 











—the richest of all meats!" Get Dash | 


at your grocer’s today! 
ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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ALLIANT 


is the word... 





From historic Valliant & Son 
Vineyards—under vine since 
1849—come four great wines 
to complement your meals. 
Valliant Burgundy, Valliant 
Riesling, Valliant Sauternes, 
Valliant Cabernet. Each is au- 
thentic in character and de- 
veloped in accordance with 
time-honored traditions. Also, 
ask for Valliant —— and 
dessert wines: rry, Port 
and Muscatel. 


W.A.TAYLOR &CO.,N.Y.C. 
Sole Distributors for U.S.A. 


Valliant California Wines 



























Duncan E. Reid* and Mandel E. Cohen 









of the I mn Lying-In Hospital in the 
current urnal of the American Medi- 
cal Associ 

A few observations support the “nat- 


uralists’” ck the Boston doctors, 
but these few have been “made up . 

hearsay, anecdotes and, in ; 
possibly by bias and prejudice.” The fact 
y Reid and Cohen, that the 
careful, scientific study of primitive 
en (Pima and Apache Indians) in labor 
led Anthropologist Ales Hrdlicka, also 
an M.D., to conclude: “The hea 


>» Say 





some cases 





is, say only 





wom- 














dian woman suffers .. . quite as much 
and as long as the normal white woman. 
As for the idea that primitive women 









go back to work in the fields a few 
hours after having a baby, investigation 
showed that Navajo mothers “do not 
return to their household duties for about 


a week after an uncomplicated delivery.” 

Drs. Reid and Cohen admit that, un- 
fortunately, “the ideal method which will 
insure complete relief from pain in all 
patients is not yet available.” However, 
since the practice of painkilling in labor 
has accompanied a drastic decline in m 
ternal and infant mortality (mainly the 
result of such unrelated 
wonder drugs and careful use of aseptic 
techniques), they argue that this is no 
time to change the routine: “Reintroduc- 
tion of a method which women of earlier 
generations had to accept . .. is not, in 





factors as the 


our opinion, compatible with the best 
interest of either mother or child.” 
Anesthetizing the Devil 

From the Middle Ages, when sticks 
were used to “beat the devil” out of men- 


tal patients, through the middle '30s, when 
electric and insulin shock therapy began, 









physical treatment of the insane relied 
on rude methods. Even now, shock “cures” 
may be worse than the disease: they often 


fail to 
breaks 
violent, convulsive spasms. 

Last week the New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene announced that 
it had developed a gentler way of bringing 
on the coma which seems to relax sufferers 
from manic-depressive states. The treat- 
ment: intravenous injections of ether.t 
The ether solution is dripped slowly into 
the veins (in a technique similar to that 
used in blood transfusions) for 24 to 3 
hours. The treatment is repeated every 
day, for ten days to a month. 

Ether treatments can be given to pa- 
tients whose physical condition prevents 
the use of 
fractures or dislocations, no anxiety, and 
no sign of unpleasant aftereffects, reported 
the New York researchers. Of 40 depres- 
sive patients treated, 21 recovered enough 
to be released on convalescent care, ten 
stayed in ¢he hospital with “marked im- 
provement,” and nine were unchanged. 


sometimes 





cure, and the pa } 
a jaw or crushes his backbone in 





shock. There is no danger of 





* Not to be confused with Britain’s 
Dick Read, a 


and apostle o 


Dr. Grantly 
Childbirth Without Fear 


the “natural” childbirth creed 


or of 







+ Given o inhalation, ether has been used 


a temporary 





by psych measure to re- 


lease emotional tension, 
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sure of being welcomed in the royal tradition 
of hospitality to travellers. For 
in Britain we’ve never lost our 
Island habit of thinking of our visitors as guests. ) 
We take a real pleasure in helping you share 
all the things we delight in ourselves . . . our lovely 
countryside, our ancient places, our colorful 
events, our background of 2000 years of history. 
So come where no journey is far... 
and your dollar goes farther! Start planning now to explore 
Britain’s byways, as well as her highways; 
to stop in her famous village inns, as well as her 
modern hotels. Make your visit a country-wide 
vacation, taking all Britain in your stride! 


THE QUEEN'S HEAD 





Come early, in April or May ... and avoid the midsummer rush! 


...everywhere you go! 


Wherever you move in 600-mile-long Britain, you’re 














King’s Gateway, Trinity College, Cambridge 


Of all the Inn Signs you'll see in Britain, 
perhaps the most frequent are “royal’’ ones 
like those on this page. But the same royal 
welcome awaits you at the sign of The Hand 
in Hand, for instance, or The Woolpack, 
The Spread Eagle, The Hare and Hounds, The 
Peveril of the Peak. 


In their infinite variety, Britain’s wayside 
Inn Signs symbolize almost every aspect of 
British life in the present and the past. 
They constantly remind all travellers how 
many-sided are Britain's interests .. . how 
much that’s different they can do and see 
each easily-planned day! 


IN BRITAIN YOUR 

DOLLAR GOES FARTHER! 
Ask your travel agent to show 
you how devaluation has cut 
your costs in Britain by almost 
one third! Ask him, too, for 
“COMING EVENTS” and 
other illustrated literature, or 
write BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRR, 336 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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TO WATCH FOR ECONOMY in the new CHEVROLET 
engines, along with their stepped-up power, cars 
are runconstantly at the GM Proving Ground with 


gasoline consumption measured by the ounce. 
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* PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 





TO LIFT AUTOMOTIVE POWER to new levels, . _ sa < . 
research had to explore, molecule by molecule, TO HELP MAKE HIGH-COMPRESSION engines that 


the deepest secrets of fuels, as well as metals and deliver smooth-running power, sensitive eyes, cars and 
finished engines instruments study them in action, probing always for 
facts that lead to better performance. 


Key to purring power 


You'll find one of the big news stories for 1950 motoring right in General Motors engines. 


With high-compression performance, these power plants are designed to get 
the utmost out of today’s fuels. 


And this demonstrates the dramatic results that can come from constant striving 
to make things better. For it all grew out of a purposeful search in research, engineering 
and production—a search for more efficient automotive power. 


The end-results of this work are more and more horsepower per pound of engine—more 
and more mileage per gallon of gasoline—and smoother, longer-lasting engines. 


In short, you get power that adds a plus to GM value. Any dealer 


in GM cars can show you how and why. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ENERAL MOTORS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast, 
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Coming 


SUCH QUICK EASY CLEANING... practically no scrubbing 
eee KO fading of colors . . . no irritation for tender skins— 
sounds like a new and better soap, doesn’t it? But it isn’t 
soap at all! 

Now you can have a modern cleaner that removes dirt 
with unbelievable speed, yet is completely mild to the skin 
and to the sheerest fabrics. Modern cleaners carry the dirt 
away with them, and form no ring in the dishpan or tub. 

These new cleaners are made from organic chemicals. 
They are scientifically prepared to work equally well in 
soft, hard, even salt water. 

For washing dishes or clothes, for housecleaning, for in- 
dustrial uses, better cleaners are here right now—and they 
are improving every day. 


in A : 
Today’s modern synthetic detergents are not soaps... 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 





cleaner 


they are entirely different chemically, and work in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The people of Union Carbide have a hand in making 
many of the organic chemicals that go into these modern, 
efficient cleaners. Producing better materials for science and 
industry—to aid in meeting the demand for better things 


and better performance—is the work of Union Carbide. 


FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC's 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases,and Plastics. 


W rite for free Booklet A. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET uCC} NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥, 





SyNTHETiC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + LINDE Oxygen + BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 


Prest-O-Live Acetylene + PyROFAXGas « NATIONAL Carbons 


ACHESON Electrodes + PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes« 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 





MUSIC 





Thanks & Farewell 


Onstage, red-haired Bulgarian Soprano 
Ljuba (Salome) Welitch was singing her 
first Tosca at the Metropolitan, and it 
was as exciting and free-swinging a per- 
formance of Tosca as a Met audience had 
ever seen. Backstage, there was more ex- 
citement still. Whispered one anxious art- 
ist in a thick Italian accent: “Do you 
know the words to this For He’s a Jolly 


Good Fellow?” Replied another: “I don’t 
even know the melody.” Nevertheless, 
when the curtain went down on Tosca, 


then up again on a gala pageant of recent 
Met history, every singer present seemed 





when the books of the Johnson era were 
closed this May, there would be 
written in black than in red. He had taken 
over a depression-ridden opera company 
and kept it going through hard times, a 
war, and mounting battles with the twelve 
unions with which the Met does business. 
But in those 15 years, only once did the 
Met have to admit that it could not get 
its golden curtain up.* 

He had given Met audiences many a 
performance they might not have seen but 
for him: the Met’s first Abduction from 
the Seraglio of Mozart, the first Alceste 
of Gluck, Mussorgsky’s Khovanchina. He 
had resurrected the dusty Marriage of 


Internation 


EDWARD JOHNSON (BEING KISSED BY LucRezIA Bort) & FRIENDS 
More in black than in red. 


to roar it out like a native, and from the 
heart. There was good reason for their 
fervor: the pageant was the Met’s fare- 
well to pink-cheeked, white-haired Gen- 
eral Manager Edward Johnson, who will 
retire when Manager-Designate Rudolf 
Bing takes over at the end of May. 

Canada-born Eddie Johnson had held 
grand opera’s No. 1 managerial post for 
15 years. Before that, he had been a 
world-famous tenor who got his start in 
Italy as Edoardo di Giovanni. In 1922, 
under his rightful name, he became Tenor 
Johnson of the Met. 

From the Depths. He well remem- 
bered the day he had been asked to step 
up to the Met’s top job. He was prepar- 
ing to sing a performance of Peter Jb- 
betson in Detroit when the phone call 
came: Met Manager Herbert Witherspoon 
had just fallen dead in his office, and the 
trustees wanted Johnson to succeed him. 
It was a job he never regretted taking. 
In 15 years, Manager Johnson had with- 
stood roars of rage from all sides; but 
even his bitterest critics would admit that, 
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Figaro (now one of the Met's best per- 
formances and biggest hits), Boris Godu- 
nov, Otello, Falstaff. He brought the best 
of Europe’s singers to the Met, but he 
made his era the era of the American 
singer too: in this year’s roster of 108 
Singers, more than half are U.S.-born. 
The Met’s subscription list, its back- 
bone, was up to a strong $1,000,000 a 
year; there were some 15 million weekly 


radio listeners. And over 14 years, the 
Met had played to some 180,000 high- 
school children—‘“our future audience— 


the toughest audience we have.” 

Now for the Fun. All of the perform- 
ances had not been of the best. True, there 
was not always money for new. sets, and 
casting problems were sometimes insolu- 
ble. “When an artist’s health fails two 
hours before curtain or he collapses in 
mid-aria,” says easygoing Edward John- 
son, “you have problems. Those are the 


In 1943, when Tenor Lauritz Melchior 
taken ill before a scheduled matinee perform 
ance of Siegfried. 
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PRE-TESTING 


Nekoosa Bond is 
pre-tested for opac- 
ity. Good opacity 
means amore 
Printable, more 
readable paper. 
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FOR ATTRACTIVE 
LETTERHEADS 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 


()ro-tosted 


NEKOOSA BOND 


Pre-testing Nekoosa Bond at our 
mills results in more 
attractive paper for your letterheads. 
Your business stationery will have 
a crisp, distinctive appearance that 
commands respect and gets action. 
Ask your printer to show you 
samples of pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond—in your choice of white and 
| eleven other colors. 


IT PAYS 
TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 


a stronger, 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 
THIS WATERMARK ! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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Above: Home Mode! Hammond Organ, used in more homes then any other orgon — one 
of a complete line of 2-manual-and 


F 


edo! church and home organs starting ot $1285° 








magine! Jou can enjoy your own 


Hammond Organ for as billle as L285"! 


If you've had a longing to play thrilling 
music on a Hammond Organ of your own, 
now is the time to do something about it! 


You can now own a Hammond Organ at 
the lowest cost in years. Prices start at $1285,* 


Whether you know music or not doesn't 
matter, In less than a month you can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ, This is the 
instrument that inspires you to play, with 
thousands of rich, beautiful tones at your 
command to help you interpret any music 
of your choosing. There is a Hammond 
Organ for any sized living room. 


Learn to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
You needn't know music. In fact, you need 
never have had any musical experience at 
all. Yet you can learn to play at least half 
a dozen simple melodies acceptably on the 
Hammond Organ in less than a month. 
Thousands of owners have already done it. 


FTIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 





Prices start at $1285*— 
less than many fine pianos! 
Each time you play your Hammond Organ 
you are thrilled anew by its almost un- 
limited variety of lovely tones. And still a 
Hammond Organ costs less than you'd pay 
for many fine pianos, Liberal terms, 


A Hammond Organ 
looks at home in your home! 
You can select one of several models of the 
Hammond Organ that will fit beautifully 
into your living room, No special installa- 
tion is needed. Just plug it into an electric 
oudet and play. The Hammond Organ 


never needs tuning.t 


Don't wait—mail the coupon today! 





Visit your dealer, where you can see and 
hear the Hammond Organ, Spend an hour | 
with this most glorious of all instruments, 
proved by years of service in many thou- 
sands of homes and churches all over the 
country. For more details, mail the coupon, 

















me oon ------5 
' 
Hammond Instrument Company ' 
4205 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 1 
! ~ y 
Without obligation, please send me information on the following ; CHURCH a = in 
Hammond Organ models: } more than 18,000 churches. 
' 
E) Spinet Model ©) Church Model 1 Cone ert, Mode 1 has $2-note 
. AGO pedal keyboard and an 
Heme Mod. |B Conrat Moan | additional tPedal Solo Unit, 
A i tunable to preference by 
NAM ........ececorssovessasesessscsessecosaseosoneconasssesssssseererseserevesscescoseseseseeteees H the organist. 
Street #0. b. Chicago. Prices Include 
! Federal excise tox which is 
(-; CS Ae iy Le | Ree Yh rebated to churches. 
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things that give a man white hair.” But 
some of the Met’s ailments—clumsy stag- 
ing, sloppy ensembles, a tendency to be 
unimaginative about new sets—might 
have been cured by a more demanding 
and more disciplinary hand. 

Now that his job is done, Edward John- 
son; still vigorous at 68, wants to “have 
fun for a while.” He plans to travel—to 
Florence, where his wife is buried, to 
South America, which he has not visited 
since he sang there in 1916. He plans to 
visit his daughter, Mrs. George Drew, wife 
of Canada’s Tory party leader, and his 
grandchildren. But Manhattan and the 
opera house will see him again. Still a 
Canadian citizen, Johnson says “I have 
lived [in New York] too many years to 
be anything but a New Yorker.” 


Rimbaud in Action 

Among British choreographers, 43-year- 
old Frederick Ashton has been the busiest 
and best, lately. U.S. audiences saw sev- 
eral of his witty, agreeable ballets, e.g., 
Cinderella, Facade, Wedding Bouquet, 
danced by Britain’s Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany last fall (Time, Nov. 14). Last week 
Manhattan fans got to see a new Ashton 
work danced by a U.S. company. 

When he was invited last. fall to do a 
new ballet for New York's City Ballet 
Company, Ashton was delighted. Ever 
since the war he had been coddling an 
idea that he thought might be too salty 
for English dancers. While he was an 
R.A.F, intelligence officer stationed in 
Scotland, he had taken to reading the 
neurotic verses of French Poet Arthur 
Rimbaud, who went looking for the se- 
crets of life in its sewers, via drugs and 
debauchery. A lot of what Rimbaud 
(rhymes with Sambo) had to say was 
“indecent,” Ashton told himself; but per- 
haps he could put Rimbaud into success- 
ful ballet just the same. Ashton’s country- 
man, Composer Benjamin Britten, had 






David Adle 
MAGALLANES & HAYDEN 
&nderstandable. 
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Associated Press 
CHOREOGRAPHER ASHTON 
Astonishing. 





set nine songs from Rimbaud’s Les JI- 
luminations for tenor voice and string or- 
chestra. Last month, with Britten’s music 
in his baggage, Ashton set out for Man- 
hattan. 

“Less Inhibited." He found the young 
New York City Ballet Company “less dis- 
ciplined” than the crack Sadler’s Wells. 
But the dancers were “more electric,” 
“more rhythmic,” and “less inhibited’ for 
some of the Rimbauderies he had in mind. 
Says Ashton in what was obviously meant 
to be a compliment: “You have to pull 
such actions and gestures out of our danc- 
ers; yours understand immediately and 
express them easily.’ 

Last week, soon after the curtain went 
up on Cecil Beaton’s fancy sets, a world 
premiére audience in Manhattan’s City 
Center theater found it could understand 
immediately too. 

To illumine his /iluminations, Chore- 
ographer Ashton had atomized both Rim- 
baud’s violent life and his poetry, put the 
pieces back together in a sequence of nine 
charade-like “danced pictures.” The pic- 
tures were full of familiar Ashton trade- 
marks—the wit of Wedding Bouquet, the 
subtle fancy of Facade, the gay, gregari- 
ous pageantry and a little of the slapstick 
of Cinderella. And there were salty pass- 
ages indeed; Rimbaud’s (Nicholas Ma- 
gallanes) painfully sexual grapple with 
Profane Love (Melissa Hayden) was both 
lurid and profane. 

A Little Afraid. Most astonishing to 
Ashton fans was the new, contorted vio- 
lence of his work. When Jlluminations 
came to an end (with the shooting of 
Rimbaud by Poet Paul Verlaine), the sell- 
out audience brought the house down. 

Freddie Ashton had been a little afraid 
of “laying an egg.” But if he had, he had 
at least cooked it to Manhattan taste. The 
British will get to sample the gamy dish 
too: the New York City Ballet is taking it 
to England on a tour this July. 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEMONSTRATING APPLIED LUKENOMICS 


PROGRESS BY THE TANKFUL 


. +. OF how cooking with gas has sparked 
a revolution in country living 










Cool, clean cooking... ample hot water... modern e- 
heating and refrigeration .. . these are some of the low- ©. 
cost advantages the cheerful tank of Liquefied Petroleum o 
Gas brings to over 6 million country dwellers. What's . 
more, these tanks are economical, they're safe, easy to i 


install, good for a lifetime of service. 


Gas tanks, hot water tanks, septic tanks . . . steel 
tanks and containers in all types and sizes for 
hundreds of uses all contributing to modern 
comfort... are based on designs assuring 

the utmost value at lowest cost. They are 

the result of the cooperative ingenuity of 

the engineer, the designer, the manufacturer, 
plus the broad experience of the materials 





supplier. 


To assure a sound solution in all fields of application 
involves many factors . .. design, materials, fabrication 
+++ product quality, cost, durability. Such all-out 
combined effort, Lukens calls “Lukenomics,” 


For information about Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
advantages for home or industry, write our Manager Py 
of Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, e 
476 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. s 


Manufacturers of quality steel 
tanks and containers for the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas (LP-Gas) 
and other industries use Lukens 
dependable steel plates, heads, 
and other shapes... most 
versatile of metal products. 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR BETTER EQUIPMENT 


A-6582 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


SY 











Atom pile by-products R-a-g M-o-p 








It's easier and more convenient to use 
the world’s fastest shipping service. 
When shipments are ready, just phone 
for pick-up. Special door-to-door 
service included in the low rates. 


/ ag tie 


Radioisotopes were needed by a Boston hospital for patient treatment. Lead- 
shielded box of radioactive iodine (weight, 35 Ibs.) picked up by Air Express in 
Knoxville, Tenn., at 11 A.M., delivered 7:15 p.m. Charge, $8.60. Hospitals, like all 
business, use Air Express regularly to get supplies from anywhere in hours. 


Skinny, bushy-haired James Anderson 


thousands of U.S. soldiers who spent more 
time during the war pushing a mop than 
firing a rifle. He never won any medals, 
but last week it began to look as though 
his old G.I. mop had brought him a share 
of both fame & fortune. 

“Deacon” Anderson, 26, had worked 
out a kind of K.P. chantey as he swung 
his mop. As he explains now: “It’s hard 
to think up words with any sense when 
you're tired, and I got to spelling out 
r-a-g m-0o-p.” 

To Anderson, who now plays in a West- 
ern band in Beaumont, Texas, the re- 
sult added up to a song; he gave it a 
hillbilly beat and tried it on his steel 
guitar. After the war, he tried to sell 
the song, but everyone around Beaumont 


“fly” te help medical research of Port Arthur, Texas was one of the 

















Shipments keep moving. Air Express d 
goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. Russell K. Mecthers 





Frequent schedules. Use dependable, SONGWRITER ANDERSON 


experienced Air Express—keep your It’s hard to think when you're tired. 


business rolling at a profitable clip. . J ‘ 
thought the whole idea was just plain 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages silly. Last year he made a recording— 


World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 


he didn’t know how to write the notes 
down—and sent it to a friend with the 
Johnnie Lee Wills band. Says Tulsa’s 
Johnnie Lee, the idol of the Southwest's 
square-toe boot and blue-jean set: “At 


Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. first I thought it was crazy. Then it 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 


kinda irritated me.” He rearranged it, 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway added some notes and a little pep & 


Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


HIKRLUPKES 





—" FETS THERE FIRST 
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polish. Sample of the finished product: 

M, I say m-o, m-o-p, m-o-p-p, mop 
PT oe ae 

Said Wills: “We played it again and 
Rates include pick-up and delivery door darn it, everybody kept asking for it.” 
te door in all principal towns and cities Part-Cherokee, part-Irish Johnnie Lee 
Wills recorded it (for Bullet Records), 
and last week just about everybody in 
the U.S. seemed to be going through the 
alphabet. Rag Mop was at the top of the 
hit parade. 

Drawled Deacon Anderson: “People 
don’t know it got born because I got tired 
of mopping. Now I'm doing real swell.” 











A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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mot ek ee . 
COLOR CONDITIONING IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
plays an important part in inducing more store traffic, 
provides a functional color setting for attractively dis- 
playing merchandise. 





COLOR CONDITIONING WORKS WONDERS IN 
HOSPITALS. It creates better seeing and working 
conditions for staff personnel, a cheerful environment 
that works for the psychological benefit of patients. 





—<— 4 j 
COLOR CONDITIONING IMPROVES CLASSROOM 
EFFICIENCY. It reduces eyestrain... aids concentra- 


tion...replaces traditional classroom drabness with 
on agreeable surrounding. 


DUPONT COLOR CONDITIONING STEPS UP PRODUC 







—m ww 


TION at Davenport 


Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. Cool wall colors help establish a pleasant atmos- 
phere; color on the machines helps relieve eyestrain, reduces fatigue and rejects. 


Costs no more— 


adds so much! 


In thousands of industrial and 
commercial installations Du Pont 
Color Conditioning is proving that 
when color goes to work everyone 
benefits. This scientific painting 
plan—at no extra cost—does more 
than protect valuable investment: 

In industrial plants it helps 
workers see comfortably . . . im- 
proves output .. . cuts accident 
rates . . . betters employee morale. 
The result is increased efficiency, 
added profits. 

In schools, hospitals and office 
buildings it makes for greatly im- 
proved appearance, better morale, 
higher safety standards, increased 
efficiency. 


COLOR CONDITIONING 


() INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


() HOSPITALS 
() HOTELS AND APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS Name 
C) SCHOOLS Title 
() RESTAURANTS Firm 
(© STORES 
Address. 


() OFFICE BUILDINGS 
(Check Moterial Wanted) 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), 
for... Finishes Division, Dept. T-03, Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, at no cost, Color 
Conditioning literature checked at left. 





City and State. 





In stores, restaurants, hotels, 
apartment buildings, Color Con- 
ditioning works overtime . . . at- 
tracting more customers, selling 
more merchandise. 

A DuPont color specialist is 
ready to show you how Color Con- 
ditioning can work for you . . . at 
no cost or obligation. For full de- 
tails, mail the coupon today- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 








The key that unlocked this Rocket’s power 


When a fast Rock Island “Rocket 
Freight’’ Diesel goes to work, it stays 
on the job more than 92% of the time 
—a record impossible for Diesels a few 
years ago. Then, sticking rings and 
gummed parts quickly sapped their 
power and efficiency until Standard of 


California invented a new kind of lu- 


bricant, RPM DELO Oil. It keeps sticky 


lacquer off engine parts, prevents jam- 
ming of piston rings and wear on 
cylinder walls and bearings—helps 
Diesels run up to a quarter-million 
miles without overhaul. RPM DELO oil 
resists oxidation, keeps contaminants 
dispersed, stops corrosion, foaming. In- 
creasing Diesel efficiency everywhere, it 


is a prime favorite of American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 





RADIO & TV 


Lumber Jack 


In semi-retirement since last June, Ra- 
dio Funnyman Fred Allen explained his 
reluctance to join the stampede to tele- 
vision. “Pioneers never make any money,” 
said Allen. “Take Daniel Boone. He went 
through all those forests and didn’t make 
a dime. Then the lumber companies came 
in and cleaned up.” 





Interlude 


Though eager to sell broadcast time 
to sponsored commentators with partisan 
views, most radio stations are timid about 
taking sides on anything. Last week—ow- 
ing to circumstances beyond its control— 
a Los Angeles station found itself speak- 
ing right out in a labor dispute. Listeners 





y¢ Graphic House 
ENGINEER FLOOK 
“I would be very surprised...” 


to a recorded Harry Wismer sportscast on 
station KECA were startled when a fierce 
masculine voice suddenly broke in: “I in- 
terrupt this program to bring you a special 
message. I am the recording engineer mak- 
ing this transcription and I am using this 
means as a last resort to expose a vicious 
KECA racket. . .” 

The voice went on to accuse the station 
of hiring engineers at low salaries for a 
probationary six months, then firing and 
rehiring them to start at the bottom. The 
voice concluded: “I would be very sur- 
prised if I get this far without being cut 
off the air. And I know I'll get—” 

At that moment the station was silent 
for eight seconds, Then, without further 
interruption, or any explanation, the 
sportscast came back on the air. Red- 
faced KECA officials descended on the 
culprit, a mild-mannered, 37-year-old Ca- 
nadian engineer named Lionel Roy Flook. 
Marching him to the front door, they 
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Here in Maryanp, we frankly like 
an extra-satisfying beer — 

a beer of notable and distinctive 
dryness—andas light as a 
Maryland morning! 
That’s why you'll find 
National Premium 
beer in top spots 


from coast to coast! 
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ec Bec dhs 
Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company Baltimore 24, Maryland 
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Westinghouse 


Air Conditioning, 
packs 
‘em 





Te theatre that’s like a steam bath 
in midsummer loses business — to 
the one that’s Westinghouse Air 
Conditioned. Consider these points: 
first, you lose business to competitors 
who offer it; second, you pay for it 
through this lost business without 
ever enjoying its benefits. Investigate 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning be- 
fore hot weather comes. The West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distribu- 
tor listed in your classified telephone 
directory is ready to survey your 
needs for any type of application 
without obligation. Call him now, 
Or, write for booklet B-3824 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 

ration, Sturtevant Division, 

105 Damon Street, Hyde 

Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Air 
Conditioning 
“packaged” 
or complete 
systems 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghous 








complete and subject to error 





hurried back to answer the phone calls 
which wese jamming the switchboard. 
Spluttered one top executive: “He broke 
all ethics for engineers. I’ve never heard 
of anything like it in all my years in radio.” 


New Sponsor 
For the past 16 years, Hooperatings have 


served as the stock market of radio. Spon- | 


sors bought and disposed of entertainers 
largely on the basis of the fluctuations in 
their popularity reported by the semi- 
monthly charts of C. E. Hooper, Inc. Other 
researchers, and in particular Chicago's 
A. C. Nielsen Co., indignantly charged that 
the Hooper system, based on phone calls 
and limited to 36 large cities, was both in- 
“as high as 
40%." Gadget-minded Arthur Nielsen in 
his surveys used Audimeters, which are at- 
tached to radios in selected homes and 
record on film the time, station and fre- 
quency of use of the set. 

Last week this intramural argument was 
finally resolved; Nielsen bought Hooper's 
network reporting services for an esti- 
mated $600,000, Now top dog in the na- 
tional radio field, Tabulator Nielsen ex- 
pects to fulfill all Hooper’s old network 
contracts with his own twice-monthly rat- 
ing report. Said he jubilantly: “Radio was 
being short-changed by a system that 
measured only urban areas. But we'll soon 
bring order out of chaos.” 

Hooper’s withdrawal from a dominant 
position in the industry promised to be 
temporary. He is holding on to a variety of 
local research activities. On his return next 
month from an Arizona vacation, he plans 
to introduce a gadget of his own: a new 
automatic device for measuring TV shows. 
Giving up his national rating system with- 
out regret, he said: “We rode network 
radio up, and now we're letting someone 
else ride it down.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, March 
10. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Room Service, starring Jack Carson. 
Screen Directors’ Playhouse (Fri. 9 


p.m., NBC). Joseph Cotten in Portrait of 
Jenny. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Aida, with Ljuba Welitch, Ra- 
mon Vinay and Robert Merrill. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m,, | 
NBC). Toscanini conducting. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 


CBS). Victor de Sabata conducting. 

TV Opera (Sun. 5 p.m., CBS-TV). La 
Traviata. Soloists: Elaine Malbin, Brooks 
McCormick and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBG). Walter Huston and Eliza- 
beth Taylor in Our Town, 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). The Uncertain Molly Collicut, 
with Lilli Palmer and Philip Bourneuf. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Mildred Natwick & Jean Cameron 
in Ladies in Retirement. 

Suspense (Thurs. 9 p.m., 
Ladd in Motive for Murder. 







CBS). Alan 








It travels in the 
very best circles! 


TRISCUIT }:: 


DISTINCTIVE 
BISCUIT 





TRISCUIT wafers with SLY 

are different! Whole with seater 
wheat, salted just so, ‘) cues 
crisped to a golden wit print’ 


fare-thee-well! 
Get TRISCUIT 
wafers, to- 


day! 







NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


REDUCED PRICES ON 
1950 CROSLEY 
CARS! Sse 


Now it's easier than ever 
to own a new Crosley. 
1950 prices are down, 


woy down. 
reduced $105. Big price reductions on al! models. Hun- 


Station Wagon 


dreds of improvements, including Hydradisc (airplone 
type hydraulic) Brokes and Crosley engine with rugged 
cast iron block—8 to 1 compression ratio. See, drive 
the newest Crosley Station Wagon. All steel. Seats 4, 
or 2 with Yq ton load. Gives you 35 to 50 miles on a 
gallon of regular gasoline plus all new-cor economies 
and safety features! Dealers and driver agents wanted. 


FREE! just out! 1950 CROSLEY 
CATALOG. Write Crosley Motors, 
Inc., 2530-LN Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


ERGSLEY @ FINE can everywherel"* 


Se ee es es 
GOING ABROAD? 
TIME 's air-sreeven 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 





“You see them 


cre on sale at newsstands and through 
concierges in all principal cities of 
the world at the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. 


ta HOCK wilh 
~~ paooph, TIME 
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THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 


Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep (adapt- 
ed by Elaine Ryan from Ludwig Bemel- 
mans’ novel; produced by Nancy Stern & 
George Nichols 3rd) strongly suggests that 
the printed page is Ludwig Bemelmans’ 
proper habitat. It certainly is for Now J 
Lay Me Down to Sleep: the journey 
from book to stage winds up much more 
baggage than Bemelmans. Moreover, any 
show calling for 13 lavish scenes, 50 fren- 
zied characters, a tropical earthquake and 
the billowing Atlantic Ocean also calls for 
a composer and a choreographer. 

Proceeding by freighter from Biarritz to 
South America, the play chiefly chronicles 
the long-established relationship (or lack 








THE MARCHES 
More baggage than Bemelmans. 


of one) between a rich, rampageous, epi- 
leptic Ecuadorian general and a prim, sui- 
cide-seeking, coffin-toting English govern- 
ess. A kind of double target, Now / Lay 
Me contrasts farcically—as E. M. Forster 
and others have done more seriously—the 
torrid zone of the emotions with the frig- 
id; i.e., Latin excesses and flamboyance 
with British repressions and good form. 

With his swooping fancies and suave 
violence, Bemelmans at his best does not 
so much abandon reality as transcend it. 
But what Bemelmans can evoke in a para- 
graph, Adapter Ryan scarcely suggests in 
a whole production number. As gaudy ex- 
travaganza, the show is fair 
fun, and Fredric March and Florence El- 
dridge squeeze some good burlesque mo- 
ments out of their roles. But re is not 
much human warmth to the laughter, and 
there are none of the suddenly touching 
moments there should be. Miss Ryan’s 
orchestration all but drowns out Mr. Bem- 
elmans’ music. 


sometimes 
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THE ONLY 
SCOTCH CORDIAL 
Its unique dry 

tang eludes 
description. 





80 PROOF 





IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A 








Try for yourself... see why, for 
most efficient work, you should 
choose Omega. Check for 
stronger lead ... brilliant color 
++-the thin lead that holds a 
needle point...lightness of pres- 
sure required for clean, sharp 
figures... colored ends for in- 
stant selection . . . waterproof. 
Check all these points, at our 
expense. 


A request on your business let- 
terhead will bring you a sample, 


COLORED PENCILS 


MAKERS OF ROYAL SCOT 
AND FUTURA 
RICHARD BEST PENCIL 
Dept. T, SPRINGFIELD, N, J. 










| MIMEOGRAPH 
ADDRESSES 


TOO! fase 





: Type addresses 
on new addre 
stencil sheet. 


ing 


2. Mimeograph sets 
of addresses on 
sheets of perforated 
gummed labels. 





3.Complete —_—_ — 
your present 





and future 
moilings in | pps 
record time 






A. B. Dick mimeograph products 
are for use with all makes of suit- 
able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-350 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Send me illustrated information about ad- 
dressing with a mimeograph. 
Name 


' 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

| : 

; Organization ~ 
| | Address 

' 

L 





City -Zone___ State. 


























SPORT 





Duel 


Despite his three California losses, the 
60,000 racing fans who jammed Santa 
Anita last week for the $50,000-added 
San Juan Capistrano Handicap still had 
faith in Citation. Calumet’s scuffed-up 
wonder horse was being sent to the post 
carrying 130 lbs.—two pounds less than 
the week before when Irish-bred Noor 
beat him in the Santa Anita Handicap. 
This time Noor was carrying seven more 
pounds—117. And the Capistrano, at the 
unusual distance of a mile and three quar- 





Jack Burke Jr. 
After judo, gunnery. 


ters, was certainly long enough for a test 
of class. 

Both horses ran easily as the field broke 
into the din at the start: Citation just 
off the pace, Noor far back in the ruck. 
The real battle started at the mile and 
a half. Citation moved into the lead with 
a rush and Noor, skirting the flying ribbon 
of color on the rail, came up from behind 
and closed for the final duel. Noor was 
first as they headed for home. Then Cita- 
tion came up again; for second after ach- 
ing second, they ran shoulder to shoulder, 
wild and even as a runaway team, while 
the stands and infield erupted insane 
sound, 

They raced under the wire as one. An 
unreal silence fell. Finally the photo- 
finish camera revealed the truth: Noor had 
beaten Citation again, by the thinnest 
fraction of a nose. The time: 2:524, a new 
American record for the mile and three 
quarters. 
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Tee Grass Fire 


Professional golf is no game for the 
young. In the last decade, few men have 
developed the gunner’s skills, the confi- 
dence and iron nerve of the big-money 
player before 30, and even then new chal- 
lengers have been rare; a virtually un- 
changing set of veterans has been dividing 
big U.S. purses since World War II. But 
last week many a winter tournament spec- 


tator and most of the pros themselves 
were betting that a 27-year-old Texan 
named Jack Burke would crash the 


charmed circle for good in 1950. 

Since New Year’s Day, smiling, curly- 
haired John Joseph Burke Jr. has been 
burning along like a Texas grass fire; he 
tied Sam Snead and two others for first in 
the Bing Crosby invitation, took a third in 
the Los Angeles Open, won the Rio Grande 
Valley Open and was up in the money at 
Long Beach, Phoenix and Tucson. But to 
pros like Kansas’ Dick Metz (who thinks 
Burke will win the National Open) all this 
was less impressive than the youngster’s 
background. 

Fort Worth-born Jack Burke had lived 
—and played—golf ever since he was 
seven. His father, Jack Sr., the pro at 
Houston’s fancy River Oaks Country 
Club, saw to it that he was a sound golfer 
in a year or two. He qualified for the 
Texas Junior Tournament at 13, and for 
the U.S. Open when he was 16. 

He grew into a strong, solid man—a tre- 
mendous hitter whose incessant practicing 
gave him a sharpshooter’s accuracy in iron 
play. He devoted himself to golf with a 
single-minded passion. At 18 he got a job 
as a pro with the Galveston Country Club. 

World War II took him out of circula- 
tion for four years, most of them spent as 
a Marine Corps judo instructor. But after 
his discharge he hurried back to golf, end- 
ing up last year as head pro at the Metrop- 
olis Country Club at White Plains, N.Y. 

By last week his game had a gleaming, 
steely and tempered polish; he took the 
lead in the first round of Florida’s $10,000 
St. Petersburg Open, went on to win with 
a dazzling twelve-under-par 272 over such 
high-powered competitors as Jimmy 
Demaret and Sam Snead. 


Big Little Man 

Bradley University (undergraduate en- 
rollment: 3,341) of Peoria, Ill. has capi- 
talized handsomely on a beguiling fact of 
modern athletics: a small school with old- 
time amateur spirit and a few basketballs 
can get famous as fast as a big, rich school 
with an expensive stadium and a whole 
carload of money-hungry football beeves. 
When Bradley basketballers ended their 
season by polishing off Drake University 
92-63 last week, they had proved them- 
selves the class of the Missouri Valley 
Conference, and one of the hottest teams 
in the nation. 

Bradley has made Peorians wild with 
joy, not only by their magnificent team 








play, but by virtue of a kind of portable 
miracle: a dark-eyed, dark-haired for- 
ward named Gene (“Squeaky”) Melchi- 
orre. Squeaky is only the No. 2 point- 
maker of the Bradley Braves—lanky Paul 
Unruh, who scored 20 points against 
Drake, is the team’s undisputed star. 
But Squeaky gets the wildest huzzahs 
for all that: he stands only 5 ft. 8} in. 
Crowds, watching him warm up amid the 
towering giants who dominate today’s bas- 
ketball, expect him to be reduced to a 
puddle of watery chowder within minutes. 
Instead he makes all but the cleverest of 
his tall opponents look like croupy gi- 
raffes. He fizzes with belligerence, is decep- 
tively strong (he weighs 172 lbs.) and 
amazingly agile; with four years of high- 





ORaloh Winn— 
SQUEAKY MELCHIORRE 
For giraffes, no chowder. 


school basketball, 18 months of Army 
basketball and twa years of college play 
behind him, he has the faultless instincts 
of a professional. He has speed and en- 
durance and despite his height can take 
rebounds off the backboard with larce- 
nous regularity. 

With big things behind them this year, 
Bradley has big things ahead; they are 
given a good chance to win the National 
Invitation Tournament at Madison Square 
Garden, and (if they enter) the N.C.A.A. 
tournament as well. But win, lose or draw, 
Manhattan crowds would have something 
to remember—Squeaky. 


Top of the Field 

For U.S. hunting dogs and their weath- 
er-beaten owners and trainers, the center 
of the universe is the sleepy village of 
Grand Junction (pop. 750), Tenn. The 
National Field Trial Championship, World 
Series of U.S. bird-dog competition, has 
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/ Bemis cELLopHANE bags are increas- 
ingly preferred for RICE, as well as beans, 

/ dried fruits, candy and many commod- 
ities that benefit from this show-window 
display. 


ontons, like many other fresh vegeta- 
bles and fruits, have switched to open- 
mesh ... Bemis LENONET for consumer- 
size packages and Bemis visinet for 
shipping sizes. 


Do you have a packaging problem? (BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 






FERTILIZER is shipped in economical, 
sturdy, sift-resistant MULTIWALL PAPER 
SHIPPING SACKS. Multiwalls are favored, 
too, for cement, lime, chemicals, sugar 
and other commodities, 


DRIED MILK (for human consumption) 
travels in Bemis WATERPROOF LAMINAT- 
ED TEXTILE BAGS, which give special 
protection from contamination, odors, 
loss or absorption of moisture, etc. 





109 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


© Send information about 
ae 


1 Send “Pocket Guide to pails’ Peoaaate” * It’s Free! 


There probably is already a Bemis product 
suitable for your needs. Or, you may want Bemis 
specialists to create a new package, or to advise 
you on packaging methods. Mail the coupon now. 





Name. 





Firm 


Address = 


yee = 
i i ) 1 S BAG, City & State 
General Offices, St. Lovis ss | ee es ee ail 
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Neng Mertine one Hast 
“MONE DistiLLERiE 


atone — hereto 


Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- KE ] UC C 


Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and ER 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 


That’s why bse Supervision of the U. 8S. Government 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





been held there for 52 years at Ames Plan- 
tation—a 27,000-acre expanse of quail- 
rustled sedge and woodland with a great 
ante-bellum mansion, rows of hospital- 
clean kennels and stables floored in hand- 
made bricks. 

Grand Junction, as a result, has devel- 
oped the same hard-eyed passion for cham- 
pion bird dogs which The Bronx reserves 
for baseball players. Last week, with the 
town jammed to the last spare room by 
the annual pilgrimage of top U.S. dog men, 
Grand Junction’s waitresses, its house- 
wives, its postmaster, and the room clerk 
at its lone hotel had a new canine hero— 
a small (46 Ibs.) but dashing pointer* 
named Shore’s Brownie Doone. 

Prairie Chickens, Yes. Brownie, owned 
by Montana Mining Magnate Gerald Liy- 
ingston, who keeps a string of 75 fine dogs 
at a 40,c00-acre plantation at Quitman, 
Ga., was no newcomer to the Tennessee 





Clark Porteous 
Brownie Doone & TRAINER 
With Spunky Pete, a winning heat. 


quail country. Though none but dogs with 
victories in other top trials may run at 
Ames Plantation, Brownie had managed 
the feat of qualifying for the National 
Championship as a derby (i.e., when he 
was less than two years old) in 1947. He 
had qualified annually since. But though 
he did well elsewhere—he won the Na- 
tional Pheasant Championship, the Conti- 
nental Championship, was runner-up at 
hunting prairie chickens in Manitoba's 
Border International—he never quite 
managed a victory in the big trial at 
Grand Junction. 

This year as he waited his turn in the 
ten-day meet, there seemed a good chance 
that Brownie might fail again. In the 


* Every dog that competed in this year’s Na- 
tional Championship was a pointer: in the last 
decade only one setter, Dr. W. Russell Trapp's 
1946 Champion, Mississippi Zev, has managed 
to win at Grand Junction. 
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AUTOMATIC 
TACKING... 


This television set maker slashed assembly 
costs. He changed from hand-tacking to 
Bostitch T5 Tackers for stapling orna- 
mental grilles and grille cloth to speaker 
boards. “Twice as fast,” he says. “Yet 
operator fatigue is much less.” A radio 
manufacturer uses the same trigger-action 
Bostitch T5 Tacker to attach felt sound- 


“ASSEMBLY COSTS CUT 80% wire-stitching 
aluminum wheel housings instead of riveting and 
spot-welding them,” reports prominent aircraft and 
trailer manufacturer. He also uses this speedy 
Bostitch production-line method to attach insulation 
to windows and doors, 
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reducing strips to cabinet doors... 33% 
faster. This self-feeding Bostitch Tacker 
saves Time, Money, Labor... installing 
ceiling tiles, insulation bats, upholstery 
and on hundreds of other tacking jobs. 
Investigate the cost-cutting possibilities 
of the 800 Bostitch wire-fastening ma- 
chines .. . using the handy coupon below. 
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time ...no waiting for adhesives to dry. Saves 
space... containers set up only as needed. Soves 
losses ... dampness can't loosen Bostitch-sealed 
containers ... less pilferage. 


HOW TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS. Maybe your fastening problem has already 
been solved by one or more of the 800 Bostitch machines developed over the past 50 years. 


275 field men in 112 key cities in the U.S. 


and 11 key cities in Canada are ready to help 


you. In the meanwhile, fill in and mail this coupon today. It will bring you information 
about specific Bostitch machines best suited to your needs. 
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Office routine flows smoothly over 
this Moultile floor. Its cheerful, lus- 
trous colors give a lift to office mo- 
rale and reflect light without glare. 
The close-textured surface repels 
dirt but absorbs nerve-jangling noise. 
There's a non-tiring buoyancy to 
Moultile that conserves energy. It’s 
a bear for wear...and amazingly 
economical! Before you build or re- 
model, investigate Moultile for your 
office, store, factory, school, hospital 
or home. Write today for catalog to: 
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% W. Wacker Drive, Dept. T3, Chicago 
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three-hour field trials, dogs are judged not 
only for the number of birds or coveys 
they find but on their speed, range and 
obedience, their thoroughness in hunting, 
their style and manners in pointing, and 
their steadiness under gunfire. Last year’s 
national champion, a pointer bitch named 
Sierra Joan, performed beautifully; so 
did a Winston-Salem, N.C. dog named 
Fast Delivery. 

On the morning he was to run, Brownie 
quivered with excitement and the early 
chill while trainers, judges and a booted- 
and-mufiled crowd of 200 spectators 
mounted horses to follow the show. 
Brownie was released with another pointer 
named Spunky Pete, and the two raced 
madly out across the fields with the big 
cavalcade clumping cautiously along be- 
hind them. 

Dead Quail, No. Within five minutes 
Brownie froze in a perfect point. He stood 
unflinchingly as his professional trainer, 
a quiet, rawboned outdoorsman named 
George Evans, dismounted and fired a 
shotgun in the air. Quail drummed up out 
of the grass (birds are not killed at out- 
of-season trials), and Brownie raced away 
again. After that he performed with bril- 
liance, steadiness and wisdom. Spunky 
Pete disgraced himself by racing clear out 
of view and staying lost for 32 minutes, 
but Brownie went on hunting faultlessly 
and tirelessly hour after hour. When he 
was finally called in, tongue lolling, chest 
heaving, at the end of his trial, Judge 
Nash Buckingham of Memphis said: “I 
haven't seen but one or two better heats 
than that in 17 years.” 

Five days later Brownie was put down 
(i.e., released to run) again to demon- 
strate his ability to freeze into courteous 
immobility when the dog ahead made a 
point, The official consensus: “Beautiful.” 
Five-year-old Brownie was crowned the 
top U.S. bird dog for 1950; Trainer Evans 
got $1,500 prize money; Owner Livingston 
received a suitably inscribed gold trophy 
—and Grand Junction went back to being 
a whistle stop for another twelve months. 


Health Insurance 

Mayhem has become so much a part of 
professional hockey that players and fans 
alike react to the rhythmic thudding of 
stick on skull almost as complacently as 
concertgoers listening to the kettledrums. 
But last week the National Hockey 
League’s scholarly President Clarence 
Campbell decided that Defenseman Ken- 
ny Reardon of the Montreal Canadiens 
had gone a little too far. Discussing his 
feud with Toronto’s Cal Gardner in the 
March issue of Sport magazine, Reardon 
was quoted as saying: 

“I’m going to see that Gardner gets 14 
stitches in the mouth. I may have to wait 
a long time, but I’m patient. Even if I 
have to wait until the last game I ever 
play, Gardner is going to get it good and 
plenty.” Steaming like a boardinghouse 
radiator, President Campbell fined Rear- 
don a staggering $1,000. Said Campbell: 
Reardon will get his money back when he 
retires from N.H.L. hockey—if he keeps 
the peace in the meantime. 
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“International peace can best be assured 
through world trade,” says Thos. J. Wat- 
son, Chairman IBM and IBM World Trade 
Corp. 

“The British Industries Fair represents 
an estimable effort to stimulate commerce 
and to aid in assuring peace. I am con- 
fident that existing abnormal barriers to 
world trade gradually will be eliminated. 
There are no barriers now against the inter- 
national exchange of ideas. We look for- 
ward to Seeing Britain’s newest practical 
ideas presented to the world through the 
Fair.” 
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SCIENCE 


Cult of Doom 


The prophets of hydrogen Doomsday 
(Tie, March 6) got no support from 
David E. Lilienthal, former chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and a 
man well qualified to judge. Speaking last 
week at New York’s Town Hall about the 
four atomic scientists who predicted the 
death of the human race in a radiation- 
poisoned world, Lilienthal said: 

“IT want no part of the new Cult of 
Doom that I see rising all about us. . . I 
would like, if I can, to help counteract the 
growing mood, among the people of this 
country, of hopelessness and futility and 
confusion which the Oracles of Annihila- 
tion have encouraged by their dismal 
words—however well-intentioned those 
words may be... 

“IT know in detail how destructive the 
A-bomb is. I know quite well how destruc- 
tive the H-bomb can be, if it can be built. 
But I ask you: What good comes from 
the extravagant and sensational picturing 
of the horrors of atom warfare? Does 
this serve the purpose of scaring the rulers 
of Russia and thereby act as a deterrent 
to aggression by them? Of course not. 
Men who are frightened by word pictures 
do not become the iron rulers of a large 
part of the earth... 

“To face the dangers of a very tough 
world, what we need is not to be over- 
whelmed with these dangers, but to under- 
stand them, and with courage and resolu- 
tion and patience face up to those dan- 
gers, and see them through. We've done 
it before; we can do it again. 

“The chief consequence of this wave of 
headline after headline about Doom and 
Utter Destruction, of One-Night Wars and 
the horrors that lie in atomic destruction, 
is this: a growing sense of confusion and 
helplessness among our own people. And 
hopelessness and helplessness are the very 
opposite of what we need. These are emo- 
tions that play right into the hands of 
destructive Communist forces.” 





Electron Fattener 

With a flashing of 84 rectifier tubes and 
a chugging of six great electromagnets, the 
world’s biggest (300 million volt) beta- 
tron started operating last week at 
the University of Illinois. Betatrons look 
something like cyclotrons, but instead of 
spinning protons or heavier particles, they 
spin lightweight electrons. 

In the Illinois betatron, the electrons 
circle a nine-foot, doughnut-shaped tube 
140,000 times in four one-thousandths of 
a second, reach a speed only one-millionth 
part less than the speed of light. In ac- 
cordance with Einstein’s laws of relativity, 
the speed increases their mass 600 times. 
(The last few m.p.h. come hardest. The- 
oretically, if they reached the speed of 
light, their mass would be infinite—which 
is impossible.) 

When the fattened-up electrons are 
making their last turn around the tube, 
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I started as a beautiful cast... 
but it landed a,whopping big 
damage suit! The injured 
sportsman sued and it cost plenty! 
Mishaps like this occur all the time 
... could happen to you, while fishing, 
hunting, golfing or enjoying other 
sports. Better be ready... protect 
yourself against claims with Hartford 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Insurance. This broad policy goes 
much further than sports accidents, 
too... covers claims by persons 
injured around your home or by 
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they are deflected by special magnets and 
made to strike a tungsten target, knock- 
ing out of it a slender beam of enormously 
powerful X rays. In effect, a betatron is 
an outsized X-ray tube; the X rays are 
its desirable product. 

The rays of the Illinois betatron are too 
powerful to use in treating cancer or for 
photographing, say, the innards of battle- 
ships. Instead of merely passing through 
matter, they stir up showers of high-speed 
electrons which fog a photographic plate. 
The principal purpose of the Illinois beta- 
tron will be to produce copious supplies of 
mesons, the particles which are thought 
to be connected with the “binding force” 
that holds atomic nuclei together. Power- 
ful X rays knock mesons out of the nuclei. 
Said Professor Donald William Kerst, de- 
veloper of the betatron and builder of the 
Illinois machine: “We are in business, 
making mesons.” 

Kerst is also the betatron’s christener. 
At first he thought of calling it the 
“Ausserordentlichhochgeschwindigkeit- 
electronenentwickelndesschwerabeitsbei- 
gollitron,” German for “extraordinarily 
high-speed electron generator, hard work 
by golly-tron.” He settled for “Betatron,” 
from beta particle (high-speed electron). 


Venus on the Loose 

The serenely beautiful evening star, the 
planet Venus, was not always a well-be- 
haved heavenly body. According to “Uni- 
versal Scholar” Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky, 
in his forthcoming book Worlds in Colli- 
sion (soon to be published by Macmil- 
lan), Venus was once the bad girl of the 
solar system. She frightened the whole 
human race into a “collective amnesia” 
which kept her misbehavior from being 
recorded. 

But Dr. Velikovsky is correcting the 
human race’s forgetfulness. Born in 
Vitebsk, Russia, in 1895, Dr. Velikovsky 
studied “a little zoology and botany” in 





Dr. IMMANUEL VELIKOVSKY 
He still needs learning. 
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JosHua’s Army & THE SUN STAND STILL 
The rivers ran red. 


Edinburgh in 1914. Later he got an M.D. 
from Moscow Imperial University, and 
practiced medicine in Palestine from 1923 
to 1939. His only other employment has 
been a job as editor of Scripta Universi- 
tatis, a Palestinian magazine subsidized 
by his father. His knowledge of many 
sciences is self-taught. Says Dr. Velikov- 
sky: “I still need learning myself. One 
lifetime is not enough to learn all that 
must be known.” His book is causing as 
much advance excitement as if it had been 
co-authored by Einstein and Toynbee. 

By the Velikovsky account, Venus was 
once a monstrous comet. About 
B.C., it swept in from space surrounded 
by a retinue of meteors. On its first pass, 
it missed the earth by a comet’s eyelash, 
showering the surface with “stones from 
the sky.” Dreadful things happened, of 
course. The rivers ran red as blood. The 
oceans slopped around. Mountain ranges 
rose or fell, and lots of people were killed. 

Right in the thick of things were the 
Children of Israel, who were trying to 
escape from persecutions in Egypt. On the 
night of the Passover, the Lord (acting 
through the invading comet) shattered 
Egyptian temples by stirring up earth- 
quakes. When the fleeing Children of Is- 
rael reached the Red Sea, Velikovsky 
points out, the comet was very 
tearing the sea apart. A gigantic electric 
spark passed between it and the earth, and 
“pushed down the mile-high billows.”* 

The Sun Stood Still. When the comet 
passed by, it left destruction and famine. 
Fortunately, however, says Velikovsky, its 
nutritious tail condensed into edible man- 





1500 


¢ lose, 


* The Bible mentions no such comet or spark, 
“And Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all that night, and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided.” 
(A£xodus 14:27.) 
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na and nourished the Children of Israel. 

For 52 years the comet kept the solar 
system in an uproar, charging among the 
peaceful planets like-a bull at a Sunday- 
school picnic. It zoomed past the earth 
again when the Children of Israel, com- 
manded by Joshua, were tangling with the 
Amorites. Said Joshua: “Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies.” 
(Joshua 10:12, 13.) 

Joshua, says Velikovsky, should get no 
credit for this neat bit of military strat- 
egy. The comet was grazing the earth at 
that time, and had stopped the earth’s 
rotation. The Israelites were so absorbed 
in polishing off the Amorites that they did 
not notice this astronomical cataclysm. 

The period between the two Visitations | 
of the comet was a tough time for humans 
and other inhabitants of the earth. The 
Chinese, he says, called this era the “Val- 
ley of Obscurity” and the “Somber Resi- 
dence”; the Nordics called it the “Twi- 
light of the Gods”; the Hebrews the 
“Shadow of Death.” 

Comet Tamed. After leaving the earth 
for the second time, the comet bore down 
on the planet Mars (the Greeks recorded 

love affair between the god Mars and 
the goddess Venus). This encounter set- 
tled and domesticated the comet, which 
accepted a regular orbit. Now, as the 
planet Venus, it revolves around the sun. 

Dr. Velikovsky does not derive much of 
his theory from geological evidence. He | 
depends mostly upon the mythologies of 
the world’s ancient and not-so-ancient 
peoples, quoting Hindus, Greeks, Babylo- 
nians, Peruvians, Aztecs, Mayas, Chinese 
and Polynesians. None of these sources 
speak clearly to back him up. No myth, 
for instance, describes an object nearly as | 
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Fine Wine Begins with 
Soil and Climate 


One of more than 40 wines 
“in the Widmer lines. 






7..but its Perfection 
comes trom Time 
and Man 


Wine grapes from one of the few small sections of the world 
perfectly suited to their cultivation —a full allotment of the time 
necessary to produce the mellow maturity of fine wine — the patient 
care of skilled vintners from vineyard to bottling line —all 





big as the earth which came close enough 
to graze it. The myths speak cryptically, 
and Dr. Velikovsky thinks that that is 
probably because folks were gagged by 
“collective amnesia.” 

But obscurity in the records does not 
bother Dr. Velikovsky, who spins _ his 
theory out of threads snipped out of the 
ancient tangle of folklore. Myths and 
popular legends are full of catastrophes. 
Many ancient peoples, for instance, lived 
in fertile river valleys. They suffered from 
floods, and were apt to magnify big ones 
into widespread deluges. They usually 
worshiped the sun in some form, and were 
therefore apt to spin myths about times 
when their god or gods behaved oddly. 
Velikovsky makes a large collection of 
these catastrophe myths and insists that 
they refer to the visits of the Venus-comet. 

Even before publication, Dr. Velikov- 
sky’s book has attracted wide comment 
and admiration. Harper’s Magazine gave 
it a solemn preview entitled “The Day the 
Sun Stood Still.” Collier’s ran a he-man’s 
version called “The Heavens Burst.” In 
the latest Reader’s Digest, Fulton Oursler 
hailed Velikovsky as the starter of a back- 
to-the-Bible movement. Connoisseurs of 
pressagentry will credit Macmillan Co. 
with skilled use of an up-to-date tech- 
nique: getting widest publicity for a 
doubtful article before critics have been 
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Toward the East. Some scientists have 
a sneaking suspicion that Velikovsky is 
pulling their legs. No object, however 
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Important Manufacturers Report 
HOW THEY PAY 50% to 75% LESS 
for Their Material Handling | 


Why don’t you 
save that kind of money? 


More and more concerns are getting wise 
to the fact that you can’t really make a 
dent in cutting costs, without reducing the 
cost of material and product handling! 

Astonishing as it may seem, they have 
found their material handling has been 
costing them 50% to 75% too much! The 
reason is manual handling . . . laborious, 
backbreaking lifting and moving material 
by hand and hand trucks. : 

Automatic Electric Trucks shut off this 
drain on the company pocketbook. Au- 
thentic case histories show they do it. 

In the Paper and Printing Industry, for 
instance, just one Automatic Transtacker 
saves $4,320 annually, moving, lifting and 
slacking tons of heavy paper. : 

Automatic Skylift saves an electric ap- 
pliance company 4,750 man-hours annu- 
ally, $6,222.50 every year, by unloading 
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radio cabinets from freight cars and stack- | 


ing them in storage, two men handling the 
entire operation. 

In the New York area, one of the largest 
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tail stores 600 tons of food stuffs per day 
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large, that barely grazed the earth could 
materially affect its period of revolution. 
And if the sun did literally “stand still 
upon Gibeon”—i.e., if the earth suddenly 
stopped turning—no human being would 
have lived to tell about it. Every loose 
object on earth, including Joshua, the 
oceans and the atmosphere, would have 
continued the normal rotating movement, 
and thus taken off toward the east faster 
than the speed of sound. Velikovsky seems 
to be aware of some of these difficulties. 
His reply: the laws of physics may have to 
be changed to fit his mythological theory. 

In spite of the high-sounding advance 
testimonials that Worlds in Collision has 
picked up, few experts cared to waste 
much time on the Velikovsky theory. 
Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin of the Harvard 
College Observatory pointed out that 
there are records of detailed observations 
of Venus from at least 500 years before 
the Exodus. Said Dr. David Delo, execu- 
tive director of the American Geological 
Institute: “Velikovsky appears to be by- 
passing all the sound, scientific observa- 
tions of a multitude of geologists.” 

Biblical scholars were inclined to agree 
with the scientists. Said President Nelson 
Glueck of the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati: “Dr. Velikovsky can get ab- 
solutely nowhere by referring to Biblical 
material , . . You can prove almost any- 
thing by the Bible.” Said Historian Carl 
Kraeling, director of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago: “There 
is nothing we as historians can do about 
Dr. Velikovsky’s work other than smile 
and go about our business.” 
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“Best known city of its size in the world.” That's one 
of the distinctions of Battle Creek, an outstanding 
industrial and residential community in Outstate 
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cago. It’s called “the Health City,” too...and “the 
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Battle Creek turns out breakfast food in a golden 
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developed to meet its packaging requirements. 
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chinery, electrically welded steel wire equipment, 


materials-handling equipment, brass goods and air 
registers, and many other products. It is the home 
of the world renowned Battle Creek Sanitarium... 
and Percy Jones General and Convalescent Hospital, 
a 3,661-bed hospital ministering to the needs of men 
incapacitated in military service. 

Battle Creek was settled by sturdy New Englanders 
in 1831, and the early New England character is 
deeply embedded in the city. It has revealed itself in 
high per capita savings and high percentage of home 
ownership. A model school system and many beauti- 
ful parks offer further proof that Battle Creek people 
are the kind of people who make good neighbors. 

Battle Creek is an ideal location for many types 
of industry. Perhaps yours is among them, Wouldn't 
it be well to find out? 
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@ DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC AND GAS 
SERVICE AT FAIR RATES 


@ EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS 
AND CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


@ WIDE RANGE OF MANUFACTURING @ UNLIMITED FRESH WATER SUPPLY 


PARTS, MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


@ DESIRABLE PLANTS AND 


@ MANY BASIC MATERIALS AT HAND PLANT SITES 
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@ WOODS AND LAKES THAT HAVE 
MADE THIS A FOREMOST VACATION 
AREA 
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Modern OBSERVATION 
- PARLOR CAR 
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Modern COFFEE 
SHOP CLUB 


Completely New Streamliner 


WABASH 


Cli Cll 


BETWEEN 


TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

WABASH RAILROAD, 

Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please send free literature checked :— Folder, describ- 
ing Wabash Blue Bird ;— Wabash Timetable, 


Nome 


Street 
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Help for Heelers 


Although he never went to Yale as a 
student, Francis Donahue has helped get 
out the Yale Daily News since he was 14. 
That was 26 years ago, and Donahue was 
a New Haven high-school freshman. His 
first job with the News: part-time mes- 
senger boy. Since then he has worked up 
to a full-time job as permanent News 
advertising director. 

Besides keeping up advertising accounts 
he has long been unofficial trainer, coach 
and father confessor to the hard-working 
team of freshman “heelers” who compete 
every year for the two dozen coveted posi- 
tions on the News board. He has also seen 
many a promising but needy heeler drop 
out because he couldn’t hold a part-time 
job and still work the ro to 12 hours a 
day that heeling calls for. 

Last week, to honor veteran Staff Mem- 
ber Donahue, the Yale News dug into its 
coffers, set up ten Francis M. Donahue 
scholarships. Their purpose: to give needy 
heelers financial help so that they can dis- 
pense with outside jobs, have an even 
chance in News competitions. 


"One of the Rest" 

Sixteen-year-old Johnny Aiso was an 
honor student at Hollywood (Calif.) High 
School when he won the district oratory 
contest in 1926. His subject was “The 
American Constitution and What It Means 
to Me.” By winning the district title, 
Johnny had put himself in the running for 
the state championship and the national 
finals in Washington, D.C. But there was 
one thing that set Johnny Aiso apart, or so 
some Hollywood people thought: though 
he was U.S.-born and raised, Johnny was 
the son of a Japanese gardener. 

Johnny was persuaded to decline the 
honor in favor of his runner-up. His 
runner-up won the California title. As a 
consolation prize, Nisei John Fujio Aiso 
(rhymes with why so) was allowed to go 
to Washington for the ride. 

In Washington, Johnny met Japanese 


| Ambassador Tsuneo Matsudaira who ad- 


vised him to get a change from the Pacific 
Coast atmosphere with its anti-Nisei dis- 
crimination and see something of the 
“older America.” The ambassador re- 
marked that his predecessor had received 
an honorary degree from Brown Univer- 
sity. Johnny Aiso went to Brown, gradu- 
ated cum laude in 1931, delivered the class 
valedictory. Then he went back to Cali- 
fornia, became a lawyer in Los Angeles. 

When World War II came, U.S. Citizen 
John Aiso entered the U.S. Army as a 
private, rose to lieutenant colonel, highest 
rank attained by any Nisei. 

Two years ago Brown University de- 
cided to give John Aiso an honorary Mas- 
ter of Arts degree. He had to decline for 
lack of time to make the trip to Provi- 
dence for the university convocation. But 
one day last month, when Alumnus Aiso 
and some go other old Browns turned 


up for a dinner at Los Angeles’ University 
Club, Brown President Henry Wriston 
called a special convocation on the spot. 
Said Wriston: “The mountain has come 
to Mohamed.” He awarded Aiso his hon- 
orary degree: for his war record, his ex- 
ample in race relations, his skill at the 
law. Said 40-year-old Johnny Aiso: “It 
is one more little action which helps us feel 
that we belong as an integral part... 
treated as one of the rest, not just 
tolerated.” 

This week, as Brown officially announced 
the award, -Aiso had a fresh satisfaction. 





Murray Garrett 
Joun Atso 
The mountain came to Mohamed. 


-Graphic House 


Three days after the honorary degree, the 
crusty Los Angeles Bar Association re- 
versed its Occidentals-only policy, started 
off by taking him in as a member. 


Second Century 

One morning in 1850 the fledgling Des- 
eret News carried the announcement that 
“Elder Woodruff has arrived [from the 
East] with two tons of school books.” 
With Mormon Woodruff and his books, 
formal education came to the three-year- 
old settlement that was to grow into Salt 
Lake City. 

In the same year Mormon Church Pres- 
ident Brigham Young incorporated the 
University of Deseret (Mormon name for 
the Utah territory), to “teach all nations 
all useful arts and sciences” with “in- 
struction ... brought to the level of the 
laboring classes.” 

Sunday Best. Brigham Young, who as 
a Vermont farm boy got only eleven days 
of formal schooling in his life, had big 
plans for his new school, It was to be 
“prepared to teach more living languages 
classically than any other university on 
the face of the earth . . . Facilities for 
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Ask Your Steel Distributor for 


J&L EE” STEEL 


the NEW fast-cutting bessemer screw stock 





Hundreds’ of machine shops report . . . Longer Tool Life . . . Better Finish 
. . » Faster Operation—when they use J&L “E” Steel, the amazing new 
bessemer screw stock for fittings... nuts... bolts... shafts . . . rollers 
and similar products. 

J&L “E” Steel is available in standard shapes and in three grades: E-15, 
E-23 and E-33, each within the composition limits of standard bessemer 
screw steels with similar tensile properties. 

Your steel distributor will be glad to deliver J&L “E” Steel. He knows 
that once you start using this free-cutting steel, you'll want more. 

Users have obtained machinability ratings as high as 170 with J&L 
“E” Steel! 


Your Steel Distributor is Your STEEL SERVICE CENTER for 
—QUICK DELIVERIES 


—WELL-ASSORTED STOCKS 
—HIGH QUALITY COLD FINISHED STEEL 








Write us for the name of the nearest steel distributor of JkL “E” and @ Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation © 
other J&L cold finished steels . . . Also let us send you our new booklet: @ ay I aca o Building ° 
“Faster Machining ... Smoother Finish ... Longer Tool Life.” ¢ He Se ; a sd 

lease send me ri " car-@ 

Any part machined from bessemer steel can be made better from “E” Steel. J&L “E” Steel e 

“E” Steel (U.S. Pat. No. 2,484,231) is easily identified by the distinctive blue color on the end of every bar. @ (_) Also a copy of “Fa fachining...@ 

@ Smoother Finish... Longer Tool Life.” 

JONES &LAUGHLINSTEELCORPORATION $*™ ° 
} ® COMPANY id 

From its own raw matertais, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED Oo : S 
sarge. cba /uil tin F BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD  @ ADDRESS ° 
certain products in oriscouor ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL ° 
and jatLoy (At-tensile steels), PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’' WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS @e@eeeeoeoeaonoeo eee eee 08 














Is 175,000,000,000,000 enough? 


prosperous future through a compre- 
hensive, three-way service. Koppers 
will survey your specific problems 
and recommend the steps necessary 
Koppers will de- 


ECENT official estimates indi- 

cate that we have a natural gas 
reserve in this country of about 175 
trillion cubic feet. Sounds like a lot 
of gas, doesn’t it? But we'll be ex- 
hausting it at the rate of about 8% 
trillion cubic feet a year by the end 
of this year. 

Figure it out for yourself. Unless 
additional reserves are discovered, 
our natural gas supply will last just 
about twenty years. 


ys 
_KOPPERS 
.w 


What can be done about it? Utili- 
ties in Chicago, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia have hit on one solution: 
mixing manufactured gas with natu- 
ral gas before sending it out to their 
customers. Thus manufactured gas 
and natural gas become partners, 
serving a common master ... the 
public. 

Koppers Company has long been 
an important factor in the gas in- 
dustry, both manufactured and 
natural. And today, we are ideally 
equipped to help any member of the 
industry streamline its present op- 
erations and prepare for a more 


to resolve them. 
sign, construct and put into service 
apparatus needed in your operation, 
And Koppers will provide a continu- 
ous consulting service after installa- 
tion, to insure efficient operation. 
We invite you to take advantage 
of our wide experience and knowl- 
edge in this field. Call, wire or write 
Koppers Company, Inc., Engineer- 
ing and Construction Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Making gas and gas equipment is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppera 


also manufactures flexible couplings, piston rings, roofing, paving materials, bituminous coatings. 
It designs and builds coke ovens, steel plants, coal chemical planta. It is a leader in the wood- 
preserving industry. There are many Koppers products and services that will help your business, 


acquiring intelligence from every portion 
of the globe will be more perfectly secured 
to this institution than to any other of 
our acquaintance. Correspondence will be 
kept up with persons in the service of the 
university living at London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Rome, Copenhagen and Calcutta. 
Whatever is valuable in the laws and 
usages of nations ... will be copiously 
poured into the lap of this institution.” 

Brigham Young did not live to see that 
copious pouring. The first classes of the 
University of Deseret were attended by 
25 pioneers in a log cabin. The next year 
the university admitted a few shy young 
women clad in their Sunday best, thus be- 
came one of the first coeducational state 
universities in the country. But in 1852 
the school had to close down from lack of 
funds; it did not reopen until 1867. Two 
years later, a scholarly non-Mormon gold 
prospector, Dr. John Rocky Park, became 





Brown Brothers 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 
The president had big plans. 


president and began to build what was to 
become the modern University of Utah. 
Mines & Medicine. Celebrating its 
tooth anniversary last week, the Univer- 
sity of Utah could forget those of Found- 
er Young’s grandiose prophecies that had 
not been fulfilled, take pride in its present 
achievements. With 10,000 students, a 
faculty of soo, 151 buildings dotting 
a@ 450-acre campus, it boasts first-rate 
schools of liberal arts, engineering, mines 
and medicine. Although 76% of the stu- 
dent body and almost 50% of the faculty 
are of Mormon faith, it draws students 
from every state and 33 foreign countries, 
is nondenominational in its administration. 
Soft-pedaling the covered-wagon past, 
Physicist-President Albert Ray Olpin in- 
vited, as a principal centennial guest, 
fellow Physicist Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
president of CalTech, to talk on “The 
Crisis in Science.” Among the other fes- 
tivities were the world premiére of Utah- 
born Composer Leroy Robertson’s first 
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\ Stan Cheney, one of Plym- 


outh’s experts, inspects and 
\ regrades manila fiber. 
< \ 








.. stricter 
grading 
here... 


means longer 
rope service 


NE thousand straining horsepower 
0 ahead ... ten thousand dead- 
weight tons astern... wind... tide 
... salt spray. Why is it that 
Plymouth rope endures so much 
longer the torture of day-in, day-out 
tugboat service? 

One reason is that Plymouth buys 
only the world’s finest fibers. But 
still not satisfied, will not process 
any until its own experts inspect 
and regrade to meet Plymouth’s 
own standards of strength, texture, 
color, and length. 

If you could visit our plant—see 
how much more goes into Plymouth 
rope, you would understand why 
you get more out of it. Next best 
thing is seeing our new color film, 
“The Plymouth Story.” We will 
gladly arrange a showing. Write for 
descriptive folder, and chart which 
will enable you to prove with your 
own figures the economy of 
Plymouth rope. 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth cordage products include 
“Ship Brand” Manila “Slevelay”— 
a distortion-resistant rope engineered 
especially for heavy towing. 
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Shippero Agree 
ibn -I-E! 
WE ALSO PLEASE 
THE CONS 

wz 


FASTEST BY LAND 


Between 
SAN FRANCISCO] paar 
LOS ANGELES | “”© [ST. LouIS 


Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 


Thousands of shippers and consignees 
route their freight via P+I+E for fast, 
safe delivery and complete security. 
Shippers agree it’s P-I-E for time-saving, 
money-saving service and undivided 
responsibility. 


* Kansas City 
alt Loke City 
Ooklond 


* Pocotelle 
Socromento * 


Los Angeles + 
Oaklond 7, Calif 


Sen Francisco * 


General Offices 


Why Kiss Her 
Picture When 
Your Wife is in 
° the Next Room? 

















Why not open the door and 
walk in?... why prefer the 
picture to possession?..,. 
why languish in town when 
Spring awaits you in Atlan- 
tic City? ... why be satisfied 
with the gusts of the second- 
hand when you can enjoy 
the gusto of the original?... 
jade seas for the jaded!... 
blue skies for the blues!... 
warm winds with the tang 
of salt spume !... white 
foam on the shoulders of 
Spring shampooing her hair! 
-++ NEXT DOOR !!! 





For Information and Color BAS Wo 
Folder Write Dept. T, Convention “js { 
Hall, Atlantic City, NJ. 
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Violin Concerto and a basketball game 
with the league-leading University of Wy- | 
oming (which Utah won, 39-30). Instead 
of mulling over the past 100 years, quaint 
and historical though they might be, Pres- 
ident Olpin and the University of Utah 
seemed more interested in celebrating the 
beginning of the school’s “second century 
of service.” 


Greek Is Greater 


Let me advise you to study Greek, Mr. 
Undershaft. Greek scholars are privileged 
men. Few of them know Greek; and none 
of them know anything else; but their 
position is unchallengeable. Other lan- 
guages are the qualifications of waiters and 
commercial travellers: Greek ts to a man 
of position what the hallmark is to silver. 


Last week a bright-eyed old man sat on 
a worn leather bench in London’s Athe- 
naeum Club and echoed this admonition 


| from Greek Scholar Adolphus Cusins in 





Bernard Shaw's Major Barbara. 

“My belief in Greek is greater than 
ever,” said 84-year-old Gilbert Murray, 
who 45 years ago served as model for 
Shaw’s brash young classicist. Murray, an 
author and statesman and, until his resig- 
nation in 1936, Regius Professor of Greek 
at Oxford, is one of the few men left in a 
mechanistic age who still “know Greek” 
and believes in it as part of the education 
of the full man. 

An Ideal Pattern. When Australian- 
born Gilbert Murray entered St. John's 
College, Oxford, in the 1880s, the great 
Greek Scholar Benjamin Jowett, transla- 
tor of Plato and Master of Balliol College, 
was one of the most venerated and influen- 
tial men in England; Gladstone and his 
Liberals seemed to be among the eternal 
forces in English politics, and the poetry 
of Tennyson and Swinburne was much ad- 
mired. In years to follow, if fewer & fewer 
men bore the hallmark of the Greek schol- 
ar and the classicist, it was not Gilbert 
Murray’s fault. 

In 1908 he took over as Regius Profes- 
sor at Oxford, became one of Britain’s 
reigning Hellenists. He translated 18 trag- 
edies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripi- 
des into flowing Swinburnian verse, saw 
successful stage productions of many of 
them. When enthusiastic playgoers shout- 
ed “Murray” and “Author” after one pro- 
duction of a Euripides tragedy translated 
by Murray, the scholar rose from his seat 
and said simply that the author had been | 
dead for many years. Nonetheless, Mur- 
ray’s translations of Electra and Hippoly- 
tus made Euripides (484?-407 B.C.) an 
international bestseller in English. 

Murray had other interests besides an- 
cient literature. In classical Greece he saw 
the ideal pattern for the skeptical human- 
ism which guided his own active political 
life. In party politics Murray was a Liber- 
al, stumped unsuccessfully for Parliament 
three times. He backed Lloyd George's so- 
cial reforms, wrote a book commending 
the policies of Britain’s World War I For- 
eign Secretary, Liberal Sir Edward Grey. 

On a broader front, he was an ardent 
internationalist. After the first World War 











Eliminates Spoilage — Cuts Cost! 
Restaurant Owner Credits New 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler 


MALIBU, CALIF.—"'My three new Frigid- 
aire Beverage Coolers have afforded me real 
‘refrigeration security,’ ” says Harry Can- 
field, partner-manager of Big Rock Beach 
Cafe, 20350 W. Pacific Coast Highway. 
“Now I have no spoilage worries with the 
milk, butter and fruit juices I store. I save 
money due to reduced operating costs, and 
time because of no service problems.” 
Interstate Restaurant Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, sold and installed Mr. Canfield’s 


equipment, 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of eom- 
mercial refrigeration aud 
air conditioning equip. 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


Dry Beverage Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and 


ir conditioning products 








For real comfort 
HOTEL 


“Leennox 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
® Radio in every room 
Noiseproofed throughout 
Finest foods 
Garage facilities 
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and the DEAD 
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he was one of England’s most active back- 
ers of the League of Nations, headed its 
International Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation, helped scores of refugee 
scholars find jobs in Britain and the U.S. 
After the League failed, he began plugging 
for Anglo-American friendship and the 
United Nations. 

A Brisk Walk. Today Octogenarian 
Murray is still a busy man. He is at work 
in his book-lined study every morning by 
10, reading, writing, annotating. Like his 
old friend Bernard Shaw, he is a vegetar- 
ian and teetotaler, enjoys a brisk daily 
walk on the heath which borders his com- 
fortable white house on Boar’s Hill near 
Oxford, sometimes wanders down to the 
university to give a lecture or address the 
Oxford Liberal Club. He frequently takes 
the train to London to attend meetings, 
supervise a BBC production of one of his 
translations, or discuss the publication of 





Ted Castle 
GILBERT MurRAY 
The professor stumped for Parliament. 


a political article. This winter he and his 
wife Mary quietly celebrated their 60th 
wedding anniversary with their two sur- 
viving children of five: Stephen, a Labor- 
ite barrister, and Rosalind, whose marriage 
to Historian Arnold Toynbee was dis- 
solved in 1946. 

Last week, as proof that he was not 
resting on his oars, Gilbert Murray 
brought out his 23rd translation from 
Greek drama: Aristophanes’ extravagant 
and rowdy comedy, The Birds.* He was 
thinking now about starting his auto- 
biography. “The trouble is,” said Mur- 
ray, “I’ve had such a long life. It’s go- 
ing to be an awful lot of work.” 





% In translating Aristophanes, Murray was pro- 
moting no fellow Liberal, One of the most out- 
spoken of Athens’ aristocratic conservatives, 
Aristophanes continually needled the new Athe- 
nian democracy; his comedy, The Clouds, was a 
bitter and libelous attack on Socrates that helped 
lead to the great philosopher's arrest and exe- 
cution. 
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DAY-BRITE school lighting 
makes learning easier 


And most important—famous 
quality Day-Brite lighting 
delivers its rich benefits year after 
year, at the lowest possible 
operating and maintenance cost. 


Be critical in your choice of 
school lighting fixtures. Be super- 
critical! Insist on true economy 
and trouble-free performance. 
Insist on Day-Brite quality! 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 

5472 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
Distributed nationally by 


on leading electrical wholesalers. 







THE DAY-BRITE “LUVEX" 
NEW, ALL-METAL SLIMLINE 
SCHOOL FIXTURE 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 


DAY-BRITE 
re ighting Pictures 





WRITE FOR 
FULL INFORMATION ONLY QUALITY IS 
TODAY! TRULY ECONOMICAL 


A New Quick-Reference Source 
of Geographical Information 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 


HE greatest fund of geographical informa- 

tion ever presented in a single volume. 
More than 40,000 of the world’s important 
places are listed in alphabetical order with con- 
cise information, historical notes, and pronun- 
ciations. 177 maps newly made for this book 
include 24 full-page maps in color. 126 useful 
tables cover ranges of the Alps, national parks, 
dams, etc., etc. 1352 pages bound in handsome 
buckram; stamped in gold; sprinkled edges; 
thumb indexed. $8.50. 


Webster's Biographical Dictionary Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms 


HE book to help 

you use the right 
word in the right place. 
Clarifies the distinc- 
tions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their 
Antonyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrasted 
Words, explains the 
differences in their 
shades of meaning, and 
illustrates usage. 944 
pages, thumb index. $5 


40,000 concise biogra- 
phies give pronunciation 
of names and all essen- 
tial facts required for 
quick reference use. In- 
cluded are scientists, 
statesmen, generals, rul- 
ers, explorers, writers, 
painters, actors, and emi- 
nent figures from every 
other field of activity. 
1,730 pages, with thumb 
index. $7.50. 





At your bookseller’s or stationer's or write to G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 437, Springfield 2, Moss. 




















What would your chances be... 
in case of a HOSPITAL FIRE? 


In case of fire, your chances might not be too good in 
many hospitals today. 


Each day there are three fires of record in hospitals 
and institutions, and in those where fatalities occur 
an average of five lives are lost per fire! Isn’t this proof 
positive that many trusted precautions are not ade- 
quate protection at all? 


Unfortunately, too many people responsible for pro- 
tection rely completely upon the elimination of ordi- 
nary fire hazards, important as this is. All too many 
more depend upon “fireproof” construction. Two facts 
show this to be false confidence: “Carelessness with 
matches and in smoking” continues to be the greatest 
cause of fires .. . and so-called “fireproof” buildings 
continue to become furnaces for flammable contents. 


What most people ignore is that, regardless of the 
cause of fire, regardless of the building construction, 
it is the proper control of fire from the first spark that 
constitutes full and adequate protection against fire. 


) Needless loss of life and property can be prevented by 
checking fire at its source, whenever and wherever it 


starts, night or day, automatically, with a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System. Seventy years’ experi- 
ence shows that practically 100% of fires starting in 
buildings protected by Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems are extinguished before doing material dam- 
age. Fire experts will tell you that your best protec- 
tion against fire in any building is automatic sprinklers. 


i LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


In hospitals, as well as in hotels, theaters and factories, 
there is a moral obligation upon management for the ut- 
most in protection of life. For your own sake ask about 
it in your hospital or the hotel where you stop, the schools 
your youngsters attend, the plant in which you work. 
Everywhere, look for the famous Grinnell Sprinkler 
heads—-your assurance of positive fire protection. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Sweet Adversity 


To their pleased surprise, businessmen 
this week found that the coal strike (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) had left them with 
few lasting bruises. Steelmakers, for ex- 
ample, had managed to keep production at 
high levels by using up their coal reserves 
and gambling on an early settlement. 
Though the strike had cost them 600,000 
tons of steel, there was a brighter side. 
Before the strike, the industry had ex- 
pected to stay at peak production only 
through the first half of this year. Now it 
has backlogged enough orders to keep it 
booming well through the third quarter. 

The kingpin U.S, auto industry had not 
suffered at all. In fact, it boosted produc- 
tion last week to 119,955 cars & trucks, 
2,468 more than the week before, And in 
January and February it had rolled out 
1,013,246 vehicles—nearly 19% more than 
in record 1949’s first two months. For the 
U.S. economy as a whole, the Federal Re- 
serve Board estimated that the strike had 
nipped total production only 2% to 3%. 
Prospects were that industry would soon 
make that up—and then some. 

One loud voice of doom was heard in 
the land last week. It belonged to Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.’s hard-bitten Chair- 
man Sewell Avery, who has been preparing 
for disaster for the last three years. To the 
stockholders of U.S. Gypsum, which he 
also heads, Avery reported that the com- 
pany had salted away $55 million in cash 
reserves. Warned Avery: “The thing that 
hit us in 1929 cannot be assumed not to 
happen again. Personally, I have been 
waiting for years for the ax to fall. I am 
becoming more convinced momentarily 
that the time is not far away.” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
New Work for Niagara 


In his deliberate backhand, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson put his name to a six- 
page treaty. Then Canada’s Ambassador 
H. Hume Wrong added his signature. 
Thus, in a matter of moments last week, 
the two nations agreed to embark on the 
biggest international hydroelectric power 
project in history. When completed, the 
power of Niagara Falls, much of it now 
wasted, will be almost completely har- 
nessed to supply both countries with near- 
ly six times as much energy as huge 
Hoover Dam generates; none of Niagara’s 
scenic beauty will be spoiled. 

At present, there are seven electric pow- 
er plants near the falls, five on the Cana- 
dian side, two on the U.S. They generate 
approximately 10 billion kilowatt-hours 
annually, with Canada producing 60% of 
it. The treaty will make it possible to mul 
tiply this power to 23.1 billion kilowatt- 
hours a year and divide the power equally 
between the countries. 
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The U.S. Senate is expected to ratify 
the treaty. The big fight will be whether 
the U.S. part of the development will be 
public or private power (Canada has al- 
ready decided that its part will be public, 
under the Ontario Hydroelectric Commis- 
sion). New York’s huge Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., which owns the two U.S. 
plants at the falls and controls one of the 
five on the Canadian side, has already 
drawn an ambitious $150 to $175 million 
plan to step up power production. 

But the Federal Power Commission 
must approve any development, and the 
FPC, studying the situation since 1947, 





MINING 


Uranium Unlimited? 

As a perfect spot for retirement, 61- 
year-old Donald M. Nelson last fall bought 
a French provincial mansion on a moun- 
taintop overlooking California’s San Fer- 
nando Valley. But retirement was too dull 
for the onetime head of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Last week Nelson came down 
from his mountain to become president, 
treasurer and a director of Colorado's 
Consolidated Caribou Silver Mines, Inc. 
In with him as vice president went Rich- 
ard J. Reynolds, son of the late tobacco 


NIAGARA FALts (FROM CANADIAN SIDE) 
Six times more than Hoover Dam. 


has its own $300 million project for public 
power. Its main feature: two and possibly 
three tunnels, starting three miles above 
Niagara Falls, which will divert water to 
one of two proposed Government plants 
at Lewiston, N.Y., five miles below the 
falls.* This development, said FPC, would 
make it possible to cut the region’s power 
costs by one-third to one-half, and per- 
haps supply cheap power to northwestern 
Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio. But 
the U.S. public utility industry is already 
closing its ranks for a last-ditch fight on 
any extension of public power. In the end, 
Congress will have to make the decision. 
Last week President Truman left no doubt 
on his views. The President told his press 
conference, as far as he was concerned, it 
was a public development. 


%* Canada has a similar project. The two nations 
would share the cost of a $31 million dam, just 
north of Lake Erie's outlet, to control the flow 
into the Niagara River. 


tycoon; and as director, Joseph B. Kee- 
nan, ex-Assistant U.S. Attorney General 
and prosecutor in the Tokyo war criminal 
trials, 

But the Messrs. Nelson, Reynolds and 
Keenan were not solely interested in sil- 
ver; they hoped that their mine con- 
tained uranium. If it does, Nelson thought 
that it was his job as a public duty to get 
the uranium out. 

Old Hand. But the job didn’t seem a 
public service to the New York Journal- 
American’s Financial Editor Leslie Gould. 
He hinted that Nelson’s name was being 
used to help sell 800,000 shares of Cari- 
bou common stock at $1.25 a share, which 
was, he thought, “not the kind of stock to 
be sold to the public.” The real powers 
behind the scene, wrote Columnist Gould, 
are two Russian-born brothers named Al- 
exander and Boris Pregel, who “are listed 
as owning 321,000 common ... . costing 
them $5,350 or an average of 147¢ a share. 
At the $1.25 price to the public, their 
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nt lighting... but 
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If you want to increase the efficiency, 
production, sales in your office, factory 
or store...and to be sure to get the last 
word in lighting at the lowest possible 
installation and maintenance cost... 
THIS FREE BOOKLET will show you 

why the great new GUTH 4-Ft. Slimline 
Fluorescent Lighting System is your 
logical answer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON MR AGIT: Ni 


attached 
to your 
letterhead 





GHTING 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH COMPANY, DEPT. HH, 
2615 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 










Please send your free Booklet with complete 
details of this new development. 
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Roy Stevens 
Boris PREGEL 









Murray Garrett— 


DONALD NELSON 


A public duty? 


$5,350 ‘investment’ is worth $401,250.” 

Who are the Pregels? No shadow men, 
they run Manhattan’s Canadian Radium 
& Uranium Corp. Contrary to Gould, they 
said that they had invested $145,000 in 
reopening Caribou (which had been aban- 
doned in the late ’20s), after they found 
uranium-bearing pitchblende in the tail- 
ings of the mine. During World War II, 
Boris Pregel, 57, was general agent for 
Canada’s Eldorado Mining & Refining Co., 
which supplied the Manhattan Project 
with nearly all the uranium mined on the 
North American continent. 

By his own admission a talented man 
(he speaks four languages, writes music 
and sings), Boris Pregel has a special tal- 
ent for bad publicity. In 1946, the New 
York Journa!-American disclosed the sale 
of soo Ibs. of uranium oxide to the Soviet 
Union during the war, and later identified 
Pregel as the salesman. Although the U.S. 
Government had authorized the sale, the 
incident has haunted Pregel ever since, 
most recently in the Racey Jordan “rev- 
elations” to a Congressional committee 
(Tre, Dec. 12 & 19). 

New Head. To clear things up, Pregel 
hired Manhattan’s famed private detec- 
tive Raymond Schindler to investigate 
him. Schindler found “there wasn’t a 
blotch on him,” but suggested that the 
Pregels might save themselves some trou- 
ble by turning over the management of 
the company to someone like Nelson. Nel- 
son agreed to take over, provided the 
Pregels gave him voting control of their 
stock for two years. 

But Caribou will have to produce more 
than a new president to convince Colorado 
mining men that the mine contains much 
uranium. After it was highly touted by 


| Look magazine in 1948 as giving the U.S. 


“enough high-grade uranium for self-suffi- 
ciency in the atomic age,” AEC Chairman 
Dav:d E. Lilienthal branded claims like 
Caribou’s as “tragically untrue.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Chemical Change 


In cartel-minded Britain, stolid, well- 
nosed Lord McGowan, 75-year-old chair- 
man of the billion-dollar, globe-girdling 
Imperial Chemicals Industries, Ltd., has 
long been the staunchest champion of 
gentlemanly agreements which divide the 
world’s markets. But this week, Lord 
McGowan reversed his field. Imperial 
Chemicals announced that it would in- 
vade the U.S. markets of its great & good 
friends, Wilmington’s E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

One thing that may have caused Lord 
McGowan to change his mind was the U.S. 
Department of Justice’s suit which is com- 
ing up for trial next month. The suit 
charged that I.C.I. and Du Pont were 
operating a world chemical cartel (Time, 
Jan. 17, 1944). Lord McGowan had de- 
nounced the “iniquitous charges,” but 
quietly terminated I.C.I.’s_ 24-year-old 
agreements to share “patents and proces- 
ses” with Du Pont.* 

To enter the U.S. market, I.C.I. bought 
70% of the outstanding stock of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Inc. of Providence, R.I., 
one of the oldest (135 years) though 
least-known U.S. chemical companies. The 
price was high: I.C.I. had to pay $55 a 
share, twice what the stock had recently 
been selling for. To finance the $3,500,000 
deal, shrewd Scotsman McGowan did not 
spend any of Britain’s scarce dollars. He 
merely arranged to borrow the money 
from Manhattan’s Guaranty Trust Co., 
will repay it from Arnold, Hoffman’s 
U.S. earnings. 

Its new company would barely permit 


*% Under the agreements, the U.S. charged, I.C.1. 
left the U.S. and Central American markets ex- 
clusively to Du Pont, which in turn left the Em- 
pire market, except Canada and Newfoundland, 
exclusively to LC.L. 
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1.C.1. to get a toe in the U.S. door: Arnold, 
Hoffman 1948 sales, biggest ever, totaled 
only $7,187,000, and sales for 1949 were 
down to $5,850,000. But Lord McGowan 
planned to expand his U.S. marketing fa- 
cilities to handle some of the 12,000 
products, ranging from dynamite to pen- 
icillin, made in I.C.I.’s 100-odd British 
plants. In Wilmington, Du Pont took the 
news calmly. Said a spokesman: “Du Pont 
has been competing vigorously with I.C.I. 
in the British Empire, and it is logical to 
expect that in the British quest for dollar 
exchange they would try every means to 
better their competitive position in the 
U.S.” In Washington, the Department of 
Justice said it would go right ahead with 
its trial to break up the alleged cartel. 


HIGH FINANCE 
Whence Comes the Dew? 


In 1727, young Benjamin Franklin or- 
ganized ten convivial friends into the 
“Junto”* study club, to discuss such 
questions as: “Whence comes the dew 
that stands on the outside of a tankard?” 
and “Is self-interest the rudder that steers 
mankind?” The Junto club has long since 
disbanded, but it is still so famed in Phila- 
delphia that when a group of public- 
spirited citizens started a nonprofit school 
for adult education in 1941, Junto seemed 
the logical name for it. Last week, the 
Junto told of making a business deal in 
its own self-interest that would have 
brought an amazed gasp from shrewd old 
Ben Franklin himself. 

Without spending a cent of its own 
money (it had only $10,000), Junto in 
effect bought 4,028 houses worth some 
$32 million in Levittown, the Long Island 
mass housing development of Levitt & 
Sons. This complex deal in high finance 





* A corruption of the Spanish junta, meaning 


committee or council. 





Junto’s Kien 
Self-interest is the rudder. 
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Take a tip from successful restaurants... 


A successful restaurant owner checks care- 
fully every detail that will help make you feel 
at home and at ease. That is why he places 
good quality, soft cotton towels in his wash- 
rooms. He knows from experience that his 
patrons prefer good cotton towels. 


The same consideration for the comfort of 
customers and employees prompts successful 
business men to make certain all washrooms 
in plant or office are supplied with good cotton 
towels. For nothing dries as quickly and as 
comfortably as a good cotton towel. 


EVERYONE WILL THANK YOU 
FOR CHOOSING 


Fatrlax 
é ® 
GOOD COTTON TOWELS 


Teyour customers and employees 
who appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in providing the best. 


2. Washroom attendants (and 
often fire inspectors, too) who 
eppreciate the absence of un- 
sightly litter. 


3.the executive who approves 
maintenance bills—cotton towels 
ore reasonable in cost. 


No question about the thanks you will ing are made by the makers of famous 

get from employees, customers and Martex bath towels. 

guests when your washrooms are sup- Remember that Linen Supply firms, 

plied with good cotton towels by many of whom use the descriptive 

Fairfax. Evenly woven of quality name SERVILINEN, can keep you 

cotton, Fairfax towels are firm in constantly supplied with fresh, clean 
texture yet soft to the cotton towels, uniforms and napery 
touch and so absorbent. on a low cost, service basis. No initial 
They leave no fuzz— investment required. Look in your 
make no washroom litter. classified phone book under Linen 
Fairfax towels and towel- Supply or Towel Service. 


Fairfax Towels — product of 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


selling agents 
65 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 


Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta Philadelphia St. Louis 


San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans 
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Bargatus? 


... Judge for yourself! 


WANTED: More people to join owners 
of large gas and electric company in 
densely populated Eastern Area, Com- 
pany shows steady increase in operat- 
ing efficiency, has strong financial 
position, Pays liberal dividends amply 
protected by earnings. Shares you can 
buy now for $100 would have paid you 
$6.24 in dividends last year. If inter- 
ested, write Box ML-1. 


WILL TELEVISION GROW? 


Your answer “yes? Well, here's op- 
portunity to profit by its progress, 
One of biggest and best known firms, 
active in both manufacturing and 
broadcasting, wants more owners at 
about $13.25 a share. At current divi- 
dend rates, $100 investment should 
bring $3.77 return. Write Box ML-2, 





WANTED: More people to share 
ownership in one of world’s largest 
chemical companies, Sales set new 
high last year. Research emphasis 
should guarantee long-range growth in 
products, sales, earnings. Ownership 
interest worth $100 now would have 
netted you $5.51 last year, Por fur- 
ther information, write Box ML-3. 


DIVIDENDS FOR SALE 


One of world’s largest of] companies 
has paid dividends each year since 
1882. Conservative policies, strong 
financial position, extensive foreign 
holdings. Long term profit trend is up. 
Investment of $100 (present prices) 
would have returned $6.02 in cash last 
year, plus 3% stock dividend. For fur- 
ther details address Box ML-4, 





Want Attractive Speculation? 
Shares in one of country's biggest 
steel companies now selling at price 
which would yield 8% return, on basis 
of 1949 dividends. Industry ts cyclical, 
so stock is speculative. But company 
has excellent financial position, put 
nearly a billion dollars into expansion 
since the war—still reduced its long- 
term debt substantially. More facts? 
Write Box ML-5. 


FOR SALE: Chance to share profits of 
leading packaged food company. Ag- 
gressive, new management paring ex- 
penses, pushing sales and research. 
Investment of $100 (present prices) 
brought dividends of $6.55 last year. 
Want more details? Write Box ML-6, 





i= do seem like bargains, don’t they? 

Where else can you get 5%, 6%, 7% — even more — on 
your money? And remember, these are dividends paid by 
some of the biggest and best-known companies in America. 


Of course, dividends do change from time to time, are 
only one factor you have to consider in making any invest- 
ment. Other factors that you should weigh are management 
policies, competition, sales outlook, ete. 


We'll tell you all we can about these, too. That’s why we 
suggest you write us. Just mention the box number of any 
of the stocks described above that interest you — or ask by 


name about any other security. 


There’s no charge, no obligation — and it doesn’t matter 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just write— 


Department S§.17 


MERRILL LYNCH, PrERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 98 Cities 
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Docking a ship of the 
GREAT WHITE FLEET 











was devised ‘by bustling, mop-haired Phil- 
ip Klein, a retired advertising man now 
Junto’s non-salaried business manager. He 
had no trouble selling the deal to Builder 
William Levitt, who saw in it a way to 
save on his taxes. 

First step was the purchase by Junto of 
the Bethpage Realty Corp., which owned 
the 4,028 rental houses and was, in turn, 
owned by Levitt and his brother Alfred S. 
The price: $5,150,000 with $1,500,000 as 
down payment. 

To make the down payment, Junto bor- 
rowed $1,500,000 for five days from the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., and took 
over Bethpage. In its treasury was around 
$5,000,000 in working capital and profits. 
With this cash, Junto repaid the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Co. and paid Levitt and his 
brother another $3,400,000. Junto agreed 
to pay the remaining $250,000 to the Lev- 
itts next December. Since it expects to do 
so out of cash on hand and incoming rents, 
Junto actually got the houses for nothing. 
When the mortgages are paid off in some 
20 years, it will own them free and clear. 
Meanwhile, it expects to use its profit of 
$75,000 a year, tax free for education.* 

The deal was just as nice for the Lev- 
itts. Just how much of the cash in Beth- 
page was profit, they did not say. On the 
profits they will pay only a long-term 
capital gains tax of 25% compared to a 
77% maximum they might have paid if 
they had taken money out in dividends. 

In any case, the deal gave the Levitts 
enough money to expand their building 
activities. They have bought 1,400 acres 
of Long Island farmland, plan to build 
4,000 houses (complete with built-in tele- 
vision) on it this year to sell at their 
standard price of $7,990. 


AVIATION 





Pickup 

For months, T.W.A. and Eastern Air 
Lines have looked around for a new twin- 
engine craft to replace the DC-3 on short 
hauls. This week the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
won the prize: a $35 million order for 
65 Martin 4-0-4s (35 to Eastern, 30 to 
T.W.A.).The two-motored plane is a pres- 
surized version of the 2-0-2 and carries 40 
passengers, four more than the 2-0-2. 

To Martin the landing of the first siz- 
able commercial order in three years was 
another step in its comeback. Hit hard 
by the sharp cutbacks in military buying 
at war’s end, Martin had to borrow $26.7 
million from RFC, expanded its opera- 
tions in such sidelines as plastics in hope 
of making some money. But in 1947 it 
lost $19 million, followed that with a 
$16.7 million loss in 1948. 

Things picked up a little last year as 
the Navy began ordering land-based pa- 
trol planes, pilotless aircraft and other 
equipment. (Martin’s current backlog of 
military orders: about $75 million.) To 
help get the company squarely back on its 
feet, aging (64) President Glenn Martin 


* But it will continue to pay an annual real 
estate tax of about $560,000 to New York's 
Nassau County, 
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NYLON makes IT EASY TO BUILD THE BARN AROUND THE HAY 


Light weight is just ‘one of the ad- 
vantages of these nylon tarpaulins. 
They illustrate how Du Pont nylon 
fibers not only cut weight . . . but 
increase strength and durability. 


Stockyards use these tarpaulins to 
protect hay against weather. Putting 
up or taking down “tarps” of ordi- 
nary material is a troublesome job. 
They weigh a bulky, hard-to-handle 
210 pounds. And, weakened by rot 
and mildew caused by wet weather, 
they sometimes rip when they snag 
on the edges of the wooden platform 
or on the ends of baling wire. 


The nylon article weighs 50% less. 
That makes it a lot easier to “build 
the barn around the hay.”’ And in 


a year’s time there hasn’t been a 
single instance of the nylon tearing. 
Users estimate that nylon increases 
tarpaulin life three to five times. 


You may not be interested in tar- 
paulins. But this example of nylon’s 
strength-to-weight ratio—and its re- 
sistance to deterioration from rot and 
mildew—may give you an idea how 
to improve a product, make a new 
product or increase the efficiency of 
a production process. 

Nylon is tough and durable... 
elastic and resilient. It resists the 
weakening action of petroleum oils, 
soil rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. 
And nylon fabrics can be heat-set 
to hold shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry” brings businessmen 
up to date on nylon’s performance in in- 
dustry. Write for your copy. And tell us 
your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 201, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





During the past decade, one of the most 
notable developments has been the rap- 
idly growing use of electric resistance 
welded pipe and tubing in the manufac- 
ture of automotive equipment, gas and 
electric appliances, furniture and fixtures, 
as well as for boiler tubes, conduit, long 
distance pipe lines, and a multiplicity of 
other purposes, 


This development is due, partly, to the 
high quality, fine finish and attractive 
appearance of pipe and tubing made on 
Yoder mills; partly also to their low first 
cost and operating cost, their compact- 
ness, easy operation and dependability, 
which insure steady, uninterrupted, high 
production. As a result, more Yoder 
Tube Mills have been sold than of all 
other electric-weld mills combined. 


If you are thinking of making pipe or 
tubing, for your own use or for sale, in 
sizes from 14” to 30” dia., send for new 
64-page book answering many important 
questions about profitable pipe and tube 
making. Consultation, estimates and re- 
commendations for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Wolworth Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


YOUER 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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moved himself up as chairman and 
brought in 43-year-old C. C. (for Chester 
Charles) Pearson, a onetime executive of 
Douglas Aircraft and a vice president of 
Curtiss-Wright, as his successor, With a 
sharp eye on overhead, Pearson sold off 
Martin’s sidelines and managed to pay 
off all but $3,000,000 of the RFC loan. 

Next week President Pearson will have 
more good news to report: in 1949 the 
company got into the black for the first 
time in three years; insiders estimated 
the net at $5,000,000 on sales of $50 mil- 
lion. This year, as it rolls 4-o-4s off the 
assembly line, the company hopes to do 
even better. Though such an industry 
leader as Boeing has lost money on post- 
war commercial planes, Pearson thinks 
that the Martin 4-o-4s can pay off. 


SHOW BUSINESS 


New Picture 

Few companies have guarded their se 
crets as closely as Hollywood's Techni- 
color, Inc, It never sold any of its complex 
cameras; it merely “sold a service” to the 
moviemakers, stipulated that the cameras 
be manned by Technicolor’s own crews. 
Every night the cameras were taken back 
to Technicolor’s laboratories. Even Tech- 
nicolor employees, who are hired, accord- 
ing to gagsters, “for their native reti- 
cence,” often worked on only one phase 
of the Technicolor process, to keep them 
from learning the whole business. 

Moviemakers have been none too happy 
about this tight control, which was safe- 
guarded by a deal with Eastman Kodak 
giving Technicolor exclusive rights to a 
three-color film it had developed. Although 
Technicolor adds as much as 25% to box- 
office receipts, crusty old (68) Dr. Herbert 
T. Kalmus (Trae, March 22, 1948) did 
not expand his company to keep up with 
demand. Producers have had to wait as 
long as six months for printed color film. 
Thus, they secretly cheered when the De- 
partment of Justice filed an antitrust suit 
against Technicolor 24 years ago, charging 
that it maintained “high, arbitrary and 
noncompetitive prices” and had retarded 
the development of color photography. 

Last week Technicolor gave in without 
a court fight. In a consent decree, it agreed 
to make its process, skilled know-how, and 
its 152 patents available to others. (In a 
1948 consent decree, Eastman had agreed 
to end its film deal with Technicolor.) No 
longer will film producers be required to 
buy all of Technicolor’s 25 services (e.g., 
printing, processing) in order to get any 
one service. Within a year, at least two 
Technicolor cameras will be available for 
rental with no strings attached. 


PERSONNEL 
In His Shoes 


Homespun, poker-playing Frank Cham- 
bless Rand, who expanded a horse & buggy 
shoe-selling route into the biggest U.S. 
shoe company, had a horror of nepotism. 
“I’ve learned in my lifetime,” he liked to 
say, “that friendship is no basis for busi- 
ness, but business is an excellent basis for 








Howeord Earl Day 
Epcar Ranp 
No coddling. 


lasting friendship.” Thus when Frank 
Rand died at 73 last December, his job as 
board chairman of St. Louis’ International 
Shoe Co. was filled by no relative but by 
President Byron A, Gray, a former clerk. 

Last week, nobody cried “nepotism” 

when Edgar Eugene Rand, 44, the found- 
er’s eldest son, moved up to the company’s 
presidency. Like his father, husky Ed 
Rand was a poker-playing, hardheaded 
businessman who had never been coddled. 
He was sent to public school, later prepped 
at the Webb School in Bell Buckle, Tenn., 
where the boys took their baths in wash- 
tubs, got their water from a well. 
In 1927, with an A.B. from Vanderbilt, 
Ed Rand went to work in his father’s fac- 
tory sorting leather; two years later he 
became a leather buyer. After a wartime 
hitch with OPA, WPB and SPAB, where 
he had charge of selling millions of surplus 
Army shoes, Rand went back to Inter- 
national as boss of production, merchan- 
dising and distribution, was made a vice 
president in 1947. The company he went 
back to had mushroomed from one plant 
in 1898 to 55 factories, eight tanneries, a 
rubber plant and a cotton mill, with 35,- 
coo employees and 12,000 stockholders. 
International Shoe, which makes 10% of 
all U.S. shoes (48 million pairs last year), 
has never been in the red. Last year it rang 
up sales of $190 million, profits of $7.6 
million. 

Like his father, Ed Rand believes that 
the company’s success is due to its flexibil- 
ity of operation and concentration on sales 
to independent jobbers and_ retailers. 
Though fully half the U.S. shoe industry 
has set up its own retail outlets, Ed Rand 
still intends to rely on the independents as 
well as such chains as Sears, Roebuck and 
J. C. Penney. But he hopes to make some 
changes. Where his father carefully avoid- 
ed any razzle-dazzle, Ed Rand hopes to 
step up sales with a louder blast on his 
advertising horn. 
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RELIGION 


South Pacific Saint 


When pretty, well-born Suzanne balked 
at marrying the man her mother had 
picked out for her, she was packed off to 
the famed and saintly Curé d’Ars.* But 
instead of bringing Suzanne round to her 
mother’s view of things, the curé said: 
“God has other things for you.” 

Last week, the sound of hammering and 
building rang across the windswept slopes 
above New Zealand’s Island Bay. Work- 
men were busy on a tomb for the woman 
who may some day be canonized as the 
first woman saint of the South Pacific— 
Suzanne Aubert de Laye, known to the 
church as Mother Marie Joseph Aubert. 

Test by Witch Doctor. The words of 
the Curé d’Ars had set young Suzanne 
training herself to be a missionary. She 
used family pull for permission to attend 
lectures at a medical school, where she hid 
behind a screen so that the other medical 
students would not know a female was 
present. She spent two years nursing sol- 
diers in the filth of the Crimean War. 
Then, still in her early 20s, she met a 
French missionary bishop on his way back 
to New Zealand. Suzanne’ decided that 
the time had at last come to leave home. 

Three months later, she was slogging 
her way alone through the New Zealand 
jungle. The swirling rivers had to be ford- 
ed, the roads were often impassable, the 
fierce Maori tribes were fighting a series of 
bitter wars. Unscathed through it all 
moved Suzanne—preaching the Gospel in 
the Maori tongue, setting up dispensaries 
that grew into hospitals, organizing teach- 
ing centers that eventually became schools. 





* Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney, canonized in 
1925. 
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TO DELIVER YOUR GOODS 
IN A-1 CONDITION 


M and more shippers of breakable merchandise are 


discovering that it pays to ship their goods by air. 
The speed and careful handling of Air Freight, Air Express 
and Air Parcel Post save packing cost and virtually elimi- 


nate breakage. A manufacturer of television tubes, for 


SHIP BY AIR 





instance, recently used the air to 
cut down in-transit damage from 
15% to zero. If your goods are 
marked “Handle With Care,” 
ask any airline to tell you more. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 





In the long, slender, rapidly rotating 
pump line shaft driving this deep-well 
turbine pump, vibration or‘whip" is kept 
in check by lining the shaft’s protectin 

tube throughout with California Redwood! 





Before this remarkable method was dis- 
covered by engineers of the Western 
Pump Company, “whip” caused exces- 
sive wear on both the shaft and its bronze 
bearings. 

Now, the Redwood lining, impreg- 
nated with oil, not only eliminates the 
bronze bearing but minimizes wear—it 
enables pumps to use smaller diameter 
drive shafts for the horsepower required, 
thus reducing mechanical losses, im- 
proving efficiency and cutting costs. 
Hundreds of pumps, in use for over 
twenty years, show both shaft and Red- 
wood lining to be in excellent condition. 

It’s another example of a tough job that 
can be done better with Redwood—the 
versatile, durable, workable wonder- 
wood of industry. 


Where does Redwood fit into YOUR picture? 


Engineering data is available on the use 
of Redwood in breweries, chemical 
plants, distilleries, food processing plants, 

Re mills, tanneries and many other 
industries. Perhaps there’s a job in your 
plant that Redwood can do better than 
any other material, Write: California Red- 
wood Association, 405 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4. 
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| The suspicious Maoris sent their witch | 


doctors time & again to test her, but 
Suzanne’s work always went on. 

Sisters of Compassion. One day in 
1899, with three or four followers and the 
equivalent of 50¢ in her purse, she came to 
the capital city of Wellington. There she 
rented a house on credit, begging packing 
cases for furniture, and opened her doors 
| to the city’s orphans, homeless, aged and 
ill. Anyone who was hungry could come 
for a meal, which was passed through a 
sliding panel in the wall so the recipient’s 
face need not be seen, 

Mother Mary Aubert, as the English 
colony called her, spent her days begging 
for her “Home of Compassion,” collecting 
food in a wicker baby carriage which she 
wheeled through Wellington’s — streets. 
More & more women came to join her in 
her work and she called them “Sisters of 
Our Lady of Compassion.” When the 
| women quietly began to dig the founda- 
tions for a hospital, New Zealand's gover- 
nor himself led a working party that com- 
pleted the job. 

In 1926, at the age of 91, Mother Au- 
bert died. In New Zealand today there are 
seven Homes of Compassion serving as 
hospitals, orphanages or homes for unmar- 
ried mothers, ‘All are enthusiastically sup- 
ported by both Protestant and Catholic 
New Zealanders. Last year her Sisters of 
Compassion were accorded papal approba- 
tion as an order of the Roman Catholic 
Church. And in New Zealand as in Rome, 
where the long process of her sainthood 
has just begun, they remember her words: 
“Never refuse the poor anything.” 


Bridge Building 

Nearly a thousand Protestant and 
Catholic Sunday-school teachers crowded 
last week through the pillared facade of 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue Temple and 
jammed its high-domed auditorium. 
Three-quarters of them were women, but 
there were also some Presbyterian elders 
and Methodist deacons. Most of them 
had never been in a Jewish place of wor- 
ship before. This was the first Institute 
on Judaism for Christian Teachers. 

Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner, who con- 
ceived the idea of the institute, spoke of 
the importance of Jewish ceremonies in 
the life of Jesus: “The wine | Jesus] gave 
[his disciples] was from the Kiddush cup 
—the chalice. The bread he gave them to 
| eat were these matzos, flour and water. 
Also on the: Seder table is a shankbone, 
roasted .. . In Jesus’ time they ate the 
lamb together. That feast of the Passover 
was the Last Supper . . . ‘Shema Israel 
adonoi elohenu adonoi echod—Hear O Is- 
rael: the Lord our God, the Lord is One.’ 
Those were words that Jesus knew and 
recited constantly.” 

As the cantor chanted the blessing of 
the wine and drank deeply from the silver 
goblet, one young woman whispered to 
her companion: “And that’s real wine.” 

The non-Jewish teachers were im- 
pressed by the solemnity of the ceremo- 
nies and were pleased when Rabbi Brick- 
ner held a question & answer period. Sam- 
ples: “Do the Jews believe in a Messiah?” 
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The Heart 


of America 


for INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


In almost the exact geographical cen- 
ter of the nation and the very heart of 
the most productive area of the U.S. ... 
blessed with a tremendous and diversi- 
fied row material supply ... safe from 
bombing attacks without sacrificing eco- 
nomic advantages . .. the State of Missouri 
offers a fertile field for industrial growth 
and progress. Rich adjacent markets, un- 
excelled transportation, favorable laws 
and friendly people are but a few of 
mony other reasons why you should con- 
sider Missouri as a location for your new 
plant or branch factory. 


WRITE on your letterhead for full in- 
formation, 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 13-C Jefferson City, Missouri 
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how to make 
extra money... 


may be the immediate concern of 
someone you know: friend, neighbor, 
fellow church, lodge or club member. 


Magazine subscription selling can be 
the means of earning spare—or full- 
time—income; pleasantly, steadily. 
A subscription representative needs 
no experience, no investment—usu- 
ally conducts his business from his 
(or herjown home. 


Because subscription selling is re- 
sponsible, profitable work, this is 
sure to be a welcome suggestion for 
you to make to someone you think 
might be interested. 


A postcard will bring an informa- 
tive, how-to-do-it booklet, Money in 
Magazines, by return mail. (It will 
be sent to you, or direct to anyone 
whose name you send us—mention- 
ing your name or not, as you choose.) 
Address W. J. Angell, TIME Inc., 
Room 806, 115 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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“In what light is Jesus regarded in the 1 


Jewish religion?” The Jews, replied Brick- 
ner, believe in a Messianic age, “when 
there shall be no war, no hatred,” rather 
than in a Messiah, and they think of 
Jesus as a great teacher. 

Rabbi Brickner has believed for years 
that Christian ministers should know 
what Judaism is and how closely related 
it is to Christianity. Approving his idea, 
Greater Cleveland’s Ministerial Associa- 
tion set aside one of its monthly meetings 
to get instruction on the Jewish religion. 
In recent years it has been their best- 
attended meeting, and a showplace for 
scholars of both faiths. 

Pleased last week with the first Insti- 
tute on Judaism for Christian Teachers, 
Rabbi Brickner was even more pleased 
that Cleveland’s Religious Education Fel- 
lowship will shortly reciprocate and start 
an Institute on Christianity for Jews. Says 





RABBI BRICKNER 
Back-patting is not enough, 


he: “Many Christians think of Judaism 
as lurking behind a silken veil... Juda- 
ism is a rational, logical faith and the 
more questions we are asked the better 
we like it .. . Good will between religions 
can never be achieved simply by mutual 
back-patting . . . We're going to have to 
build bridges . . .” 


Catholics Among Protestants 

It was a minor landmark in church 
history. Last week the Roman Catholic 
Church issued a new and explicit clarifica- 
tion of the conditions under which Cath- 
olics may be permitted to discuss religion 
and even pray with their Protestant 
brethren. 

The new document, issued by the Vati- 
can’s Congregation of the Holy Office, was 
titled Instructions to the Episcopate on 
the Ecumenical Movement. Its four im- 
portant points: 

1) Bishops may decide on their own 
whether clergy and laymen may attend 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
BUILDS WITTE INGALLS 


-« JOR ily ee 


Ingalls fabricated the steelwork for 
this new plant of the National 
Distillers Products Corp., Ashtabula, 
Ohio. Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 
and Constructors. 


Steel skeletons of new plants, office buildings, warehouses .. . 
symbols of faith in the nation’s future . .. rise everywhere on 
America’s bustling economic horizon. 


For half a century, Ingalls has furnished fabricated steel for 
American business to grow on. The highest names on the industrial 
roster specify INGALLS STEEL, again and again, because they get 
completely satisfactory service — work fabricated to specifications, 
delivered to schedules, at lowest cost. 


When you need fabricated steel, think of Ingalls. Complete en- 
gineering staff, erection service if desired; five fully equipped plants. 
Write The Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., or the nearest 
Ingalls sales office. 





FABRICATING STEEL 


IS OUR BUSINESS 


JVs inmost 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans 
STRUCTURAL STEEL * STAINLESS STEEL * OIL G CHEMICAL STORAGE TANKS 
SHIPS G SHIP CONVERSIONS + BARGES » WORKBOATS * REPAIRS 
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When 
NEW JERSEY 
“MOVED” WEST 


... tt created your greatest 
Market Opportunity 


Berween April 1940 and July 1949, 
U.S. Census figures show that 5,251,- 
000 residents—more people than live 
in New Jersey—moved to the three 
Pacific Coast States—creating a new 
rich market that populationwise is al- 
ready greater than all of Canada. 


You can best sell and serve this high- 
income market of nearly 15 million 
people through a plantlocated nearest 
to its geographical and population center: 
the METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 
which embraces all of Alameda Coun- 
ty, California. 


Here the rich Bay Area market of 2.6 
million people is at your door. High- 
est labor productivity, equable climate 
cut production costs. Shipping facil- 
itiesand rates save you timeand money 
—whether your market is the Bay Area, 
California, the Pacific Coast or the 11 
Western States. 


* FREE— 
FACTS ABOUT MARKETS, 
RAW MATERIALS, LABOR SUPPLY 
Sen for latest Data Sheet on Market Oppor- 
tunities, And if you want the complete story of 
Metropolitan Oakland advantages, also request 
our 52-page Factbook "HOW TO WIN THB 
MARKETS OF THE NEW WEST.” 








MONEY-SAVING PRODUCTION « DISTRIBUTION + SALES 
Suite $3,427 Thirteenth Sc., Oakland 12, California 
Alomeda ~ Albany ~ Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward 
Livermore * Oakland - Piedmont - Pleasanton 
San Leandro * Rural Alameda County 
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| cretion, bishops are expressly warned to 


| ize the purity of Catholic doctrine and 








| Standard version. More likely source of con- 
| fusion: the Catholic version ends after “deliver 
| us from evil.” 


local meetings with Protestants at which | 
matters of faith are discuss 

2) Special corps of priests and laymen 
may be trained in group relations with 
Protestants. 

3) Roman Catholics may attend Prot- 
estant councils of a nonreligious nature 
without their bishop’s permission. 

4) Catholics may join with Protestants 
in prayer, providing the prayers said 
are officially approved by the Catholic 
Church. In the case of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Roman Catholic version must be 
used: ze., “Our Father who art in heaven 
...” instead of the less personalized 
“Our Father which art in heaven. . .” of 
the Protestant King James version of 
the Bible:* 

Faults .& Foibles. The new directive 
made it clear that Catholics were per- 
mitted to carry on conversations with 
Protestants only to inform them about 
Roman Catholic doctrine with the hope of 
eventually bringing them back to the 
“true faith.” And in exercising their dis- 





“be on their guard lest, under false pre- 
tenses such as ... stressing things on 
which we agree rather than those on 
which we disagree, a dangerous indiffer- 
entism be fomented. They must beware 
lest from a spirit of . . . peace at all costs, 
Catholic tenets .. . are so whittled down 
and made to conform... as to jeopard- 


obscure its genuine meaning.” 

Bishops should also “scrupulously take 
precautions and firmly insist that, in the 
history of the Reformation, the faults and 
foibles of Catholics be not overempha- 
sized while the defects of the reformers 
are dissimulated . . . Nothing embraced 
in Catholic truth concerning the nature 
and means of justification . . . the Ro- 
man pontifi’s primacy of jurisdiction, and 
the fact that real reunion can only be ef- 
fected by the dissidents’ return to the one 
true church, may be passed over in silence 
or told ambiguously.” 

Wider & Deeper. At least one Protes- 
tant leader welcomed the Vatican direc- 
tive as a step—though not a very big one 
—in the right direction. Said the World 
Council of Churches’ General Secretary 
Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft in Geneva: 
“The very fact that such a document is 
issued at all is a clear indication that the 
ecumenical movement has begun to make 
its influence felt among the clergy and 
laity of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
can only rejoice that such is the case.” | 
But he noted with regret that the direc- 
tive “remains below the level reached by 
certain members of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy . . . Christians outside the Ro- 
man communion should continue to pray 
that the Roman Catholic Church may 
be led to a wider and deeper conception 
of Christian unity.” 








* The pronoun is not likely to embarrass many 
U.S. gatherings. The American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and most Protestant denominations 
use the “who” as does the American Revised 








STeNew 1950 
REZNOR 


Automatic Gas Unit Heater 


SUSPENDED OR 
FLOOR TYPE 





@ For up-to-the-minure heating in 
stores, offices and factories get the New 
Reznor 1950 heater... now coming off 
the production lines, Automatic, gas- 
fired and clean, they also give low-cost 
heat for large and small areas, Reznors 
are the world’s biggest selling gas unit 
heaters. Refer to your phone book or 
write. 


Gas Cut Healers Since 1b 66 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
19 UNION ST . MERCER, PENNA. 





Eyes of Blue 
... SMART, TOO! 


“When my boss complained about 
the appearance of his ae I was 
upset. Then a friend told me she 
uses MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon 
Paper to turn out neater letters — 
faster, 

“Its exclusive scale edge indicates 
proper spacing at a glance. 

“TL took her advice. Now my boss 
calls me ‘Eyes of blue and smart, 
too." 

You'll find the entire Webster line 
of duplicating supplies on sale at 
leading stationers everywhere. 


WEBSTER'S 


MULTIKOPY 


Micrometric Carbon Papers 
11 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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MILESTONES| 





Married. Dolores Ethel] Mae Barrymore, 
19, daughter of the late John Barrymore 
and oldtime Cinemactress Dolores Costel- 
lo; and Thomas A. Fairbanks, 24, writer- 
hopeful; he for the second time, she for 
the first; in San Bernardino, Calif. 


Married. Irene Luther Rich, 58, cine- 
mactress; and George Henry Clifford, 68, 
public utilities (Stone & Webster Inc.) 
executive; she for the fourth time, he for 
the second; in Manhattan. 


Died. Lew (“Monkeys is der cwaziest 
people”) Lehr, 54, oldtime vaudevillian, 
newsreel editor and commentator whose 
“glitzery” dialect in Fox Movietone shorts 
gave belly laughs to a nation of movie- 
goers through most of the ‘30s and ‘gos; 
in Brookline, Mass. 


Died. Sid Grauman, 70, Hollywood 
showman whose series of garishly magnifi- 
cent movie houses (Million Dollar Thea- 
ter, Grauman’s Egyptian, Grauman’s Chi- 
nese) dazzled the film colony for three 
decades; in Hollywood. Grauman intro- 
duced such box office lures as trousered 
usherettes, the hand- and foot-prints of 
Hollywood greats preserved in concrete. 


Died. Alfred Habdank Korzybski, 70, 
truculent founder of the Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics, whose “non-Aristotelian” 
philosophy, expounded in his abstruse 
Science and Sanity (1933), inspired an 
enthusiastic cult; in Sharon, Conn. A one- 
time Polish count and Imperial Russian 
army intelligence officer, severely wounded 
in World War I, Korzybski preached that 
most of the world’s woes come about be- 
cause language—and therefore all human 
thinking—does not correspond to physical 
reality. 


Died. Albert Lebrun, 79, onetime peas- 
ant plowboy and last President (1932-40) 
of the Third French Republic, ousted by 
Marshal Pétain after the Nazi invasion of 
France; in Paris. 


Died. Edgar Lee Masters, 81, whose 
grim, folksy Spoon River Anthology 
(1915) was printed in 55 editions and at 
least five languages to become one of the 
biggest commercial successes in modern 
poetry; in Melrose Park, Pa. He wrote 51 
other books of poetry and prose which 
never matched the acclaim that had 
changed him overnight from a Chicago 
lawyer into a national literary figure. Un- 
certain of his own first work, Lawyer 
Masters published Spoon River under a 
pseudonym, later bitterly resented its con- 
tinued success while his later, longer and, 
to him, better writings (The Doomsday 
Book) aroused only minor interest. Ac- 
cusing the U.S. of ingratitude to poets, 
Masters was found broke, ill and half- 
starved in Manhattan in 1944, two years 
later was given a $5,000 fellowship by the 
Academy of American Poets. 
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Imagine a solid trainload of 
dollar bills, and abe have a picture 


of how much a billion dollars is. 

Now imagine 9 such trainloads 
of money, and you will have a pic- 
ture of how much railroads saved 
last year as compared with what it 
would have cost to handle 1949 
traffic, at present wage and price 
levels, had railroads operated at their 
1921 level of efficiency. And you 
—the people of the United States— 
have received the benefit of these 
savings in rates much lower than 
they would otherwise have had 
to be. 

Compared with even so recent a 
year as 1939, the saving through 

eater efficiency is more than 2% 

illion dollars a year. 

Ninety per cent of the cost of 
producing rail service is in man 
power and materials—and in 1949 
the railroads paid $2.25 for the 
same units of man power and mate- 
rials which in 1921 cost only $1.00. 
But even with such increases, rail- 


A-fosocunow OF 


roads produced freight and passen- 
ger service in 1949 for charges 
which averaged only 3 per cent 
higher than in 1921. 

The big reason for these great 
gains in efficiency is the investment 
since 1921, of 17 billion dollars for 
such new railroad “tools” as Diesel 
locomotives and centralized traf- 
fic control, which were unknown in 
1921, as well as for improved tracks 
and terminals and signal systems, 
new and better cars, and for im- 
proved maintenance and repair fa- 
cilities. 

Each of these improvements re- 
sulted in savings which were cumu- 
lative year after year, and led in 
turn to other improvements. Each 
gave the public better service, and 
each helped to keep charges for 
railroad transportation down. 

The same skill, ingenuity and de- 
termination which saved these bil- 
lions are still at work on the rail- 
roads, striving to provide better 
service with greater efficiency. 


MERICAN 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 


AMUMROADS 
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UST-OLEUM 


Rust can be stopped .. . stopped easily, surely, 
economically! RUST-OLEUM is the answer. For 
25 years it has proved its capacity to stop and 
prevent rust at sea, in fume-choked industrial 
areas, on railroad rolling stock, bridges and 
signaling equipment. 





protects metal with a tough, long-lasting pliable 
film that dries to a hard, firm finish that defies 
rain, snow, salt air, fumes and weathering. It adds 
years of extra use to metal roofs, tanks, sash, 
fences, stacks, gutters, downspouts, machinery 
and other metal surfaces. 


RUST-OLEUM decorates as well as protects. It is 
available in all colors, aluminum and white. It 
can be applied to metal where rust has 
already started. You don’t have to remove 
all the rust. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by 
Industrial Distributors in most principal 
RUST PREVENTIVE cities. See our complete catalog in Sweets, 
or write for full information. 


d RUST-OLEUM ... an exclusive formula ... 





: mien RED r RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2481 Oakton Street . Evanston, Illinois 
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CINEMA 


Censor's Censor 

Italy’s prizewinning The Bicycle Thief 
(Time, Dec. 12), one of the screen’s most 
widely acclaimed films, has been called 
honest, moving and classic. It remained 
for sharp-eyed Hollywood Censor Joseph 
Breen, who administers the industry's pro- 
duction code, to call it indecent and un- 
acceptable for the bulk of U.S. movie- 
goers. Last week the picture’s sponsors 
were fighting Breen’s edict that the movie 
must be cut before it can go from the art 
theaters into most U.S, cinemansions. 

Breen demanded two cuts: 1) the shot 
of the little boy “about to make his toilet 
against the wall” and 2) all the interior 
shots of a bordello into which the hero 
chases the thief. 

In Milan, Director Vittorio De Sica 
was “astounded.” To Joseph Burstyn, the 
film’s U.S, distributor, he cabled: “Pic- 
ture circulates successfully whole world 
including England without ever meeting 
similar demands. As to girls’ house scene 
critics everywhere have stressed the deli- 
cate way same is conducted ... As to 
[the boy’s] wall scene, once more its 
spirit and execution have been judged 
everywhere simply candid. May I recall 
that noble religious town of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, emblem is boy in said circumstances 
whose statue stands in one of its squares.”’ 
Taking up the argument, Burstyn charged 
“a subtle form of sabotage.” He pointed 
out that the cuts demanded by Breen 
would entail gouging hundreds of more 
feet out of the picture to have its con- 
tinuity make sense. 

By still another yardstick, the Breen 
order seemed somewhat strange. As an 
outraged American Civil Liberties Union 
quickly noted, the production code office’s 
parent body, the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, was waging a legal fight 
against movie censorship by states -and 
cities. Yet The Bicycle Thief already had 
passed muster with the official censors of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio.* Was 
the M.P.A.A. trying to be more censori- 
ous than the very censorship boards it was 
opposing? Distributor Burstyn planned an 
appeal to the M.P.A.A.’s directors and be- 
yond them to the U.S. public. 


The New Pictures 
Stage Fright (Warner) is a comedy 


melodrama that most moviemakers could 
be proud of. For Director Alfred Hitch- 
cock, who must compete with his own 
overpowering reputation, it is something 
less. Far superior to his recent, blighted 
Under Capricorn, it is hardly in the run- 
ning with such oldtime Hitchcock classics 
as The 39 Steps and The Lady Vanishes. 

Never a man to make things easy for 
himself, Director Hitchcock has tried in 





* Massachusetts censors fretted about the same 
scenes that offended Breen but ordered only a 
few seconds snipped from each—and only for 
Sunday showings. On weekdays in Boston, the 
original version is shown, 
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Jackson, Mississippi, doesn’t call its industrial growth a boom. It spawned no war 
babies. Its 187 manufacturing plants processing 271 varied products are bedrock 
solid. 30 of these plants came to Jackson during the last three years. 30 others com- 
pleted large expansions. Mississippi's Capital is friendly toward business. It is kindly 
taxwise. It offers a strategic Southeast location, modern transportation, abundant 
raw materials, low-cost fuel and power and an enterprising community of 122,000. 
Jackson's rising skyline has a vital network of 294 elevator installations — of which 
190, we are proud to say, are by Otis. 





EVEN THE DUCKS RIDE. 


In Memphis, the famous Hotel Peabody 
ducks have abandoned flying for riding. Each 
afternoon at 3 o'clock, they hop out of 

the pool, waddle sedately across the lobby 
and ride to the roof in an Otis elevator. 





TOUCH THIS ARROW. 


It’s the modern way to ring for 

an elevator. A mere touch, not a push, 
registers your call and lights the 

arrow. Then, a car arrives, as if by magic. 
This electronic arrow identifies 

Otis Electronic Elevatoring. You'll find 

it in the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Building, Columbus, Ohio and in 79 other 
new and newly modernized buildings. 








ESCALATORS IN INDUSTRY. 


Cafeteria rushes are being handled 
without waiting or crowding. Shifts 
change faster. And Escalators, 

which provide effortless vertical 
transportation, make it less tiring for 
workers to keep up with modern 
materials handling and production 
schedules in multi-story plants. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Stage Fright to work within the discipline 
of a tricky story conceit: his heroine 
(Jane Wyman) plays romantic nip & tuck 
simultaneously with a suspected murderer 
(Richard Todd) and the Scotland Yard 
man (Michael Wilding) who is tracking 
him down. Hitchcock exploits the situation 
as much for chuckles as for chills. The re- 
sult is an entertaining show, handsomely 
produced against a London background, 
studded with effective scenes and enliv- 
ened by an excellent cast that includes an 
uncannily young and beautiful Marlene 
Dietrich and able British Comedian Ali- 
stair Sim, 

Even so, coming from the director who 
once doted on torturing his audiences 
with suspense, it is a disappointing film. 
At its best, melodrama should gull the 
spectator into believing what he sees, if 
only while he is seeing it. In working out 





Jane Wyman & MARLENE DIETRICH 
Seeing is not believing. 


Stage Fright’s intriguing premise, Hitch- 
cock tortures his story more than his audi- 
ence, burdens them both with too obvious 
a load of improbabilities. 

Nor does Hitchcock come up to his old 
high mark in his use of British humor. 
Though it tries for more laughs than it 
gets, the comedy is funny enough to give 
the script its major distinction. But the 
fun no longer serves the shrewd purpose to 
which the director put it in The Lady Van- 
ishes, where it lent extra point to the sus- 
pense, In Stage Fright the humor is main- 
ly incidental, and pursued at enough 
length to slacken the story’s tension. 

The unalloyed virtues of the picture lie 
in the quality of its performances. Jane 
Wyman is completely winning as a student 
actress who tries to clear a murder suspect 
by impersonating the maid of a musicom- 
edy star. Wilding plays the detective with 
quiet charm, and Todd’s acting as the sus- 
pect will not let down moviegoers who 
liked him in The Hasty Heart. Comedian 
Sim makes his artful most of the heroine’s 
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YOU WOULDN'T BUY A WATCH 
THIS WAY... 





Correct Lubrication is a lot more than just drops of oil 
and dabs of grease. 


It’s knowledge of your machines and their exact lubri- 
cation needs. It’s the right lubricant, applied the right way. 
It's engineering service that helps you create one unified 
lubrication program throughout your plant. 


With Socony-Vacuum, you get... 


1. A study of all your machine lubrication requirements. 
2. Recommendations of the right lubricants. 

3. Engineering counsel on special problems. 

4. Help on reclamation, storage, handling of lubricants. 
5. Continued cooperation with Plant Personnel. 

6. Reports on progress and results. 

Call your Socony-Vacuum Representative today! Get this 


program started in your plant...to assure more continuous 
production, lower maintenance costs. 


Why buy lubrication in bits and pieces? 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chueci Libwccine 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affilictes: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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NIBROC TOWELS 
BUILD GOOD WILL 


A clean towel every time... a personal towel, 
NIBROC TOWELS that no one else has ever used, means a lot 
GET YOU BONE DRY ! to a girl...in fact, to any employee. “Little 
things” can build or destroy morale. 


That’s why it’s good business to give your 
employees Nibroc Towels. These sanitary, 
single service paper towels, in spic and span 
cabinets, tell them more eloquently than 
words—you do consider their welfare. 





Extra-soft and absorbent for extra-fast dry- 

ing...do not come apart when wet, Nibroc 
Towels are the modern, economical way to insure a washroom 
towel service everyone likes. 


Get Nibroc Towels today from any authorized distributor listed 
in your Classified Directory, and look for this reaction from 
your employees... 





NIBROC TOWELS 


BROWN COMPANY j\&<2 Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18 


Foremost Producers of Purified Cellulose Mills: Berlin, New Hampshire 
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eccentric father. If anyone steals the show, 
it is Veteran Dietrich. Dressed to kill and 
chanting languorous ballads in a husky 
off-key, she creates an acid-tinged portrait 
of a glamorous bad lady of the theater. 


| Malaya (M-G-M) squanders Spencer 
Tracy, James Stewart and a name-heavy 
supporting cast in the kind of adventure- 
some folderol that lesser studios crank out 
regularly on small, starless budgets. Such 
high-priced talent probably seemed worth 
using while the story was still an idea 
based on an authentic wartime scheme: 
the smuggling of rubber out of Japanese- 
held Malaya. But the picture beats the 
basic idea into pulp fiction, 

Before abandoning itself to derring-do, 
| the film tries briefly to ring true by dog- 
gedly underplaying its account of how 
Stewart. a down & out newspaperman, 
persuades the government to free a con- 
victed smuggler (Tracy) and send the 
two of them off on the rubber-smuggling 
project. The understatement is so clumsily 
overdone and ill-suited to the characters 
and situation that it defeats its own end, 

From then on, despite a little painful 
poetic prose in the dialogue, action fans 
should like such red-blooded, simple-mind- 
ed stuff as an unarmed Tracy tangling 
singlehanded with five Japanese soldiers. 
Actor Stewart is badly oppressed by an 
over-earnest, callow role which makes 
Tracy’s breezily relaxed performance look 
even better than it is. With little to do but 
dress up Sydney Greenstreet’s Malayan 
saloon, Italian Actress Valentina Cortesa 
still makes it worth a moviegoer’s while 
to keep his eyes on the screen. 


Current & CHOICE 
When Willie Comes Marching Home. 


Dan Dailey in a war comedy sassing the 

| brass and the home front (Time, March 6). 
Cinderella. Walt Disney's beguiling re- 

telling of the fairy tale (Time, Feb. 20). 

The Hasty Heart. British Actor Rich- 
ard Todd in a fine performance as a dying, 
misanthropic young Scot who finds friend- 
ship in an army hospital; with Patricia 
Neal and Ronald Reagan (Time, Feb. 13). 

The Third Man. Intrigue in postwar 
Vienna, by Director Carol Reed and Script- 
er Graham Greene; with Joseph Cotten, 
Orson Welles and Valli (Time, Feb. 6). 

The Titan. An exciting documentary 
which recreates the work, life and times of 
Michelangelo (Time, Jan. 30). 

Twelve O'Clock High. A fresh, con- 
vincing drama about a human crisis in a 
U.S. wartime bomber group; with Gregory 
Peck (Time, Jan. 30). 

Tight Little Island. A 100-proof British 
comedy about a whisky famine on a 
Hebridean island and how the inhabitants 
relieved it (Time, Jan. 23). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue; 
(Time, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. Graham Greene and 
Carol Reed (see above) wring suspense 
from the story of a small boy (Bobby 
Henrey ) in a world of adult intrigue; with 
Ralph Richardson and Michele Morgan 
| (Time, April 4). 
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The story of two partners who never met! 


The story starts with the pony 
express rider, and his miracu- 
lous, dangerous seven-day ride 
from Saint Joseph to San Fran- 
cisco. 


A glorious pioneer of modern 
day communications, this pony 
express rider had a partner—a 
man he never met. And yet 
this man’s sities were equally glorious. For 
without him, we could not have the telephone, the 
telegraph and the radio as our servants. This man is 
the Industrial Finish Engineer. 





Wherever you find advancement in communica- 
tions, there you will find evidence of his talent. In the 
insulation that prevents corrosion from destroying 
telephone cables. In the coatings that protect radio 
and television equipment from moisture and fungus 


growth. In the protective finishes that keep electronic 
equipment from short circuiting. 


Industry can claim no more important genius—for 
to the Industrial Finish Engineer falls the job of de- 
veloping coatings especially designed to give longer 
life and greater beauty to the products you buy. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY: 


Perhaps an engineered finish may expand the 
market for your product. Such finishes have done 
much to build sales for many of America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers. 


The industry has technical ability to make 
finishes equal to the purpose for which each piece 
is bought. Consult with an Industrial Finish En- 
gineer, today. Remember, most of your custom- 
ers start buying with the finish in mind. 





The better the finish -the better the buy! 


© 1950, National Paint, VARNISH AND Lacover Association, Inc., Wasnincton, D. C. 








"GMC Diesels Cut Our 
Fuel Costs $2,000 Per Year” 


“Take a look at the truck in the picture below,” says D. G. Dalby, 
owner of the Denver Amarillo Express. “You would never believe it 
has traveled 2,000,000 miles . . . hauling 30,000-pound payloads 
from the Texas flatlands to the Colorado mountains . . . in all kinds 
of weather and over a route with 10 per cent average grades. But 
it has, and it's still going strong! 


“Since the purchase of our first GMC Diesel in 1938,” asserts Mr. 

lalby, ‘‘we have added nine more to our fleet, including two new 
1950 “H” models going into service early this year. Our Diesel 
operation has shown a saving in fuel alone of about $2,000 per 
year, per unit. With this sort of economy and long life is it any 
wonder that we intend to standardize on GMC Diesels?” 

— e oe 

Owners do tell our story best! The experience of this hauler is but 
one of many instances where GMC ownership . . . one truck or a fleet 
... has brought the operator the ultimate in performance and profits. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The Fine Art of Swearing 


Occupation: Writer (320 pp.)—Rob- 
ert Graves—Creative Age ($4). 


With the two words of his title, explains 
Robert Graves, “I fill in my income-tax 
return—but cynically because ‘writer’ has 
become almost meaningless as a descrip- 
tive term since popular education opened 
the dikes to a shallow sea.’’ Having blared 
this raspberry into the face of the “anti- 
poetic world of commerce and bureauc- 
racy,” tetchy Poet Graves admits that he 
has been forced to spend much of the last 
quarter-century earning bread for his sev- 
en children by churning out historical 
novels for the antipoetic market. What 
bothers him now is how much longer he 





Rosert GRAVES 
Children have to eat. 


can keep the churn turning. “I shall grad- 
ually reduce my Graves’s orders,” he im- 
agines a bookseller saying. “I wouldn't go 
so far as to say that he’s written out. But 
it stands to reason he can’t keep it up 
indefinitely.” 

This is Graves’s apology for doing what 
most any other author is far too ready to 
do: rest on his financial oars by bringing 
out.“a collection of my short stories, 
plays, and miscellaneous essays.” And yet, 
if there is nothing in Occupation: Writer 
that shows Robert Graves in the full 
splendor of his poetry, or even at his first- 
rate.second-best (as in some of his novels, 
mythological studies and essays on poet- 
ry) there is still more here in the way of 
humor, erudition and intellectual enthu- 
siasm than most writers ever achieve at 
their best. 

Go Down, Moses. Like other miscel- 
lanies, this one is mostly ups-&-downs. 
Best of the few short stories in it is The 
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Shout, a brilliant little tale of pure terror. 
The short essays are lively, learned snip- 
pets from Graves’s favorite golden boughs 
of etymology and historical myth, e.g., 
one of them traces an incestuous path 
down the lineage of Rome’s haughty Cae- 
sars, another gets a hold on the book of 
Exodus, turns it upside down, shakes its 
patriarchal Mosaic to fragments, and fi- 
nally puts it all together again in the 
image of Graves’s inseparable muse, the 
so-called “White Goddess.” 

Best of the lot is the long essay “ ‘Lars 
Porsena,’* or the Future of Swearing and 
Improper Language.” “Keep obscene or 
indecent language as a last resort,” warns 
an ancient but sensible Chinese handbook 
on swearing etiquette, “Avoid reflections 
on the chastity of your opponent's female 
relations or on any physical infirmity 
from which he may be suffering. Once you 
have gone so far it is impossible to retrace 
your steps and resort to minor forms of 
vituperation. Never shout . .. Be calm 

Begin with a great show of cour- 
CORT 6 

One Man, One Vote. How little, muses 
Graves, does today’s crude swearer reflect 
the high polish of his Chinese predecessor. 
On the other hand, he has also lost the 
Elizabethan faculty for fairly plastering 
his “opponent” with a custard-pie on- 
slaught of laborious, invidious obscenities. 
Moslems still manage this very well, says 
Graves, but some of their English-speak- 
ing contemporaries have grown so de- 
pendent on the single epithet “bloody” 
(probable origin: “by 'r Lady”) that they 
can hardly grasp the meaning of any word 
without its assistance. As instance, Auth- 
or Graves quotes two Britons discussing 
whether any man should be allowed more 
than one vote: 

“What I says, is: 

“Whadyer mean?” 

“Clear, ain’t it? One man, one vote.” 

“Can't make out whadyer mean. . .” 

“Seems to me what you want is your 
bloody ear-’oles syringed out! What I 
mean is: one bloody man, one bloody 
vote!” 

“Aow! Now why didn’t you say so?” 

Wooden Soldiers. It is Graves’s grave 
conclusion that the growing decadence of 
what was once called Christendom is lead- 
ing to a point where even when the swear- 
er has a full, fruity vocabulary his soul 
will be too withered to put proper punch 
into even his most foul-mouthed efforts. 
This decadence has even seeped into the 
British army, Graves avers; but since 
Britons do their best with their backs to 
the wall, a few drill sergeants here and 
there are fighting a magnificent rearguard 
action. When “positive swearing” fails to 
impress their rookies, these dauntless bull- 
dogs fall back on the finer, far-more-diffi- 


one man, one vote.” 


* The Etruscan invader of Macaulay's Horatius 
at the Bridge: 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore... 





cult art of “negative swearing,” i.e., not 
swearing at all. This art is shown in its 
finest flower by the following little story, 
told by a desperate physical ‘instructor 
to his squad: 

“When I was a little nipper, my dear 
old Granny gave me a little box of wooden 
soldiers on my seventh birthday. Oh dear, 
you wouldn’t imagine how pleased I was 
with them! I drilled them up and I drilled 
them down, and then one day I took them 
to the seashore and lost them. Bless my 
soul, how I cried! My little handkerchief 
was soaked. And when I came home to tea 
that night, blubbering and late, my dear 
old Granny—God bless ‘er, her hair was 
white as snow and her soul whiter still— 
she says to me: ‘Little Archie, cheer up!’ 
she says. ‘For God is good and one day 
you'll find your little wooden soldiers 
again.’ And oh, good God, she was right: 
I have. YOU WOODEN STIFFS WITH THE 
PAINT SUCKED OFF YOUR FACES!” 





Annette & Basil Zarov 
GERMAINE GUEVREMONT 
A stranger stayed for dinner. 


Canadian Pastoral 


THe Outtanoer (290 pp.|}—Germaine 
Guevremont—Whittlesey House ($3). 


Everyone was curious about the Strang- 
er but no one ever found out who he 
was. He had stopped at the Beauchemin’s 
farmhouse one autumn evening to ask for 
food. When he was invited in to dinner. 
he stayed on for a year. The Stranger was 
a great yarner and a great toper but he 
was also a tremendous worker and he 
more than earned his keep. Before he left 
Monk’s Inlet, a tiny farm hamlet on the 
St. Lawrence River in Quebec, he had left 
his mark on the lives of all who came in 
contact with him. Old Widower Beau- 
chemin loved him more than he loved his 
own lazy son, and Neighbor Angelina Des- 
marais had fallen madly in love with him. 

For all his effect on the pious, close- 
fisted French Canadian farm folk of 
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@ It’s a fine idea! The usual “city” telephone for outside calls; 
the P-A-X for inside calls, to keep things running smoothly. Two 
separate telephone systems, to give far better communication than 
is possible with one system alone. 

P-A-X is an automatic telephone system that has only one job in 
your organization: to provide inside telephone service. P-A-X 
telephones are placed where they’re needed for inside calls; they’re 
always available for these calls; they give service in seconds, any- 
where in your organization. P-A-X is your property — entirely 
separate from the public telephone system. 

Until you actually use P-A-X, you have no idea how much you 
can profit from its completely separate, completely usable interior 
telephone service. But we'll be glad to give you facts and figures 
based on the experience of hundreds of business organizations now 
using P-A-X. Please address: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CORPORATION, 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. In 
Canada: Automatic Electric (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


Z BUSINESS 
© e TELEPHONE 
; SYSTEMS 


<p ELECTRIC | 
wi ELECTRIC | 
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Monk’s Inlet, the Stranger is really only 
a literary device. Canadian Author Ger- 
maine Guevremont has used him and his 
outland ways simply to point up the care- 
ful. ordered provincial life of a country- 
side she describes with affectionate fidel- 
ity. The Outlander is a completely unpre- 
tentious novel of place, almost entirely 
without plot. and only incidentally con- 
cerned with human characters. Nature 
broods omnisciently over the story, mak- 
ing even birth and death seem but frag- 
ments in a larger design. 

Published in 1945. the first half of The 
Outlander won a Canadian literary award, 
won another when it was published in 
France. The Outlander makes no pretense 
to literary importance. But Madame 
Guevremont, 53. mother of four children, 
writes about her paysans and their river 
farms with calm, Gallic simplicity. Al- 
though her awkwardly woven novel has 
many literary holes, they let in a great 
deal of the human light that better crafts- 
men often block out. 





THEODORA KEOGH 
The furnishings are grotesque. 


Not So Innocent 


Mec (242 pp.)—Theodora Keogh— 
Creative Age ($2.75). 


Meg is the story of a little girl, but it is 
not for little girls. Nor is it for grownups 
whose memories of childhood have been 
identified with their memories of Little 
Men and Little Women. 

Meg at twelve is a puzzle to her school- 
mates, a trial to her teachers, a constant 
irritant who sends her unsympathetic fa- 
ther’s blood pressure zooming. She lives 
on Manhattan’s fashionable Beekman 
Place, but she runs wild with a gang of 
dead-end kids on the banks of the East 
River. The other children at Miss Drew’s 
School for Girls are delivered and fetched 
by governesses; Meg comes clattering up 
on roller skates, a tense, skinny gamin who 
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Brace Yourself for a Big Surprise, Mr.... 


The average weekday rate for renting a new Chevrolet or 
other fine, perfectly conditioned car from Hertz... for a full 
12 hours, driving 50 miles and carrying several passengers 

if you want... is only $8.25! And gas, oil and insurance are 
included! Remember, too, you can rent day or night for 

on hour, a day, a week, or as long as you please. 

























But It’s Worth Much More... 


Whether you own a car or not... there are many times 
every month when renting a car from Hertz is worth many times 
the low cost. For instance, you and your wife both 

need the family car, or your car is being serviced, or 

that business trip away from home... and the needs 

of non-owners are too numerous to mention. 


And the Hertz Travel Plans Beat Anything... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is available in 
over 450 cities and resort areas: throughout the United 

States, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an 
amazing system that makes possible the famous Hertz 
Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. Now you can reserve a 
car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline ticket 
agent or travel agency .. . make those long trips by train or 
plane... and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 


: Ltt Good Busnese 





NOTE... To serve more cities ond 


More values with HERTZ... always! ay aay gate 


responsible local interests to operote 


VA SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... Rates vary | INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You cre alwoys es port of the Hertz system. For 
slightly between cities, due to varying costs. How- sure that you are properly insured when you rent complete information write Hertz 
ever, at the Hertz station in Providence, R. |., 67 @ car from any Hertz station. aos oo Fram Inc., Dept. 530, 
Chestnut St., the weekday rate is $4.50 per 10 | FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION . . . Call cogo laa eo 
hours, plus 7c per mile, which means that a car your local Hertz station, listed under "H," “Hertz , 
taken out at 8:00 A.M.—driven 50 miles, re- Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. For full in- 
turned before 6:00 P.M.--costs only $8.00, in- formation and a complete directory of all Hertz 
cluding gas, oil and insurance, regardless of how stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
many ride. Less miles or additional miles, 7c per Dept. 530, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
mile. 4, Illinois. 
TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 


are available at most Hertz stations for daily and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As @ B) g 
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Dubonnet 


Serve versatile Dubonnet for pre-dining enjoyment...or as a 
gracious compliment to fine food! Dubonnet...the only drink 


of its kind in the world! Dubonnet Aperitif Wine... 
Product of U.S. A., Copr. 1950, Dubonnet Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dubonnet and soda 
ligger of Dubonnet 
juice of half a lemon 


= add ice cubes 
Dubonnet STRAIGHT = fill with soda and stir 
Dubonnet COCKTAIL serve well chilled, ; 


one-half Dubonne’ add twist of lemon 
one-half gin : peel; no ice Dubonnet MANHATTAN 


| stir with ice, strain ae one-half Dubonnet 
_/j\__ add twist of lemon peel : one-half rye or bourbon 
= dash Angostura bitters 


{ stir with ice, strain 


wears a big hunting knife and dreams of 
being suckled by a lioness. When a furtive 
little man makes advances toward her in 
an automat one day, she goes right on eat- 
ing her raisin bun, looks him square in the 
eye and asks: “Are you a pervert?” 

Meg really lives three lives simulta- 
neously: one in her febrile imagination, 
another in her socially correct school and 
home, a third in the brutal world of pov- 
erty and degradation that begins just 
around the corner. Before she is 13, Meg 
is raped by an older boy, manages to pass 
her history examination by threatening to 
expose her teacher, whom she has caught 
in a Lesbian relationship. Meg’s parents 
know nothing of her life in that lurid 
world: few adults could hope to under- 
stand her much better in the other two. 

Author Keogh is no exception. A grand- 
daughter of Teddy Roosevelt, she now 
lives in Paris with her painter-husband, 
but she used to live on Meg's East Side. 
In her first novel she has ventured into 
one of fiction’s most difficult areas: the 
amoral, grotesquely furnished mind of 
childhood. Few writers have explored it 
successfully; Meg is not in the same class 
with Richard Hughes's Jnnocent Voyage or 
A. L. Barker’s Jnnocents (Tre, March 
22, 1948). Author Keogh knows Meg, all 
right, but mostly from the outside, and 
her startling little novel seems more like 
random notes for a better one. 





Homage to Hogs 


Pics: From Cave to Corn Bett (305 
pp.}—Charles Wayland Towne & Ed- 
ward Norris Wentworth—University of 
Oklahoma ($4). 


Back in 1812, all the dock workers 
around Troy, N.Y. knew “Uncle Sam” 
Wilson. A tall, talkative meat packer with 
a friendly word for everybody, Uncle Sam 
was often on hand to see his Government- 
consigned barrels of pork and beef loaded 
on boats and sent down the Hudson for 
the war against the British. When one pas- 
senger asked an Irish watchman at the 
dock what the “U.S.” stamped on each 
barrel meant, the watchman had a ready 
answer: “It must mean Uncle Sam... he’s 
feeding the army!” 

The story got around and the label 
stuck. In their passionately partisan study 
of Pigs: From Cave to Corn Belt, Authors 
Charles Wayland Towne (retired publicity 
director for Anaconda Copper) and Ed- 
ward Norris Wentworth (director of Ar- 
' mour’s Livestock Bureau) make it clear 
that a pork packer as Uncle Sam's proto- 
type is not too outlandish an idea. “More 
than any other commodity,” say the au- 
thors, “pork implemented American retal- 
iation against [ British] tyranny in coloni- 
al days, and incidentally initiated the great 
international commerce that has charac- 
terized . . . modern [U.S.] culture.” By 
1850, “Porkopolis” (Cincinnati) had be- 
come the greatest pork-packing city in the 
world, a distinction it lost to Chicago when 
the Civil War froze Southern markets. 

Adonis & Hercules. Although Pigs wad- 
dles rapidly through world porcine history 


| in a hurry to concentrate on U.S. hogs, it 
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But you can’t mistake “RAZORS” for “RACERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


Get Extra Hours This Easy Way 


WITH THE AID OF EDISON’S EXCLUSIVE 


You save valuable time... your secre- 
tary helps you more... office output 
steps up its pace... with Disc Edison 
Voicewriter. 

It’s the one machine that gives you 
the time-saving of machine dictation and 
gives your secretary the understanding of 
direct dictation. Your thoughts reach 
paper without delay, without mistakes — 





more work accomplished, more easily. 
Clearly Defines S, F, Z, TH Sounds 
Edison’s exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action gives “clear picture” transmission 
to words having those s, f, z, th sounds 
that ordinarily give so much trouble. 
Because Edison reproduces a thousand 
more cycles per second—you can dictate 
in relaxed comfort... your secretary can 





"CLEAR PICTURE” 


COMMUNICATION 


match your speed with less effort, less 
strain, fewer errors. 

No other instrument matches Edison un- 
derstandability—only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


For free demonstration, 
phone ‘EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A, 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Disc—or cylinder? Yes, Edison—and 
Edison alone—makes both types with elec- 
tronic Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. Only 
Edison can give an unbiased answer to 
which, disc or cylinder, is better for you. 


Compact Disc Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability. 





Q Edivon. 
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“If you want to make 


your point in Wash- 





ington, do it with 
Ticonderoga. Its the 
peoples pencil choice- 
crossing all party 
lines around the 
capital. Ticonderoga 
is Leadfast, sticks to 
the point and holds 
up longer, writes 
smoothly, easily. And 
locked-tight eraser 


keeps the record 
clean-whisk, like that!” 


The Nation’s First 
PENCIL 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 6-33, Jersey City 3, Node 
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| comes pork, 


nevertheless roots up enough factual truf- 
fles along the way to qualify for its ambi- 
tious title. The pig, “the most primitive 


| form of domestic mammal that exists to- 


day,” is 39 million years older than mil- 
lion-year-old man. Boars charge about 
wildly through ancient mythology; one of 


| them killed handsome Adonis, another was 


captured alive after a mighty struggle 
with hefty Hercules. About 5,000 years 
ago, the Chinese were already eating do- 
mestic swine, along with dogs and fowl. 
When France’s Louis XI was sick, only 
a troupe of “gaily garbed” pigs dancing 
to bagpipe music succeeded in curing his 
melancholy. 

Through the centuries. the 
obligingly accommodated himself to man’s 
changing tastes and needs. Refrigeration 
put an end to the small-boned, fat-heavy 
hogs; consumers wanted leaner meat. But 
hog farmers, working to breed their ani- 
mal out of the barrel and into the icebox, 
soon found themselves in another fix: the 
big-boned hogs of the early 20th Century 
were shorter on fat all right, but their 
giant hams were sized to feed an army 
rather than a family, and they were 
stringy besides. After World War I, hog 
breeders went to work again and finally 
molded today’s trim, streamlined 225-lb. 
porker, with apartment-size hams. 

The Mortgage Lifter. Before they 
plunge into their descriptions of breeds 
and crossbreeds and their careful detailing 
of modern packinghouse procedures, Au- 


thors Towne and Wentworth attempt to | 


lift their hero out of the sty and onto the 
pedestal. A pig, they say, can swim, pull a 
small cart, even substitute for a bird dog 
or a child’s pony. And he can be house- 
broken: “By nature he is one of the clean- 
est of animals.” 

Hard-pressed farmers call him the 
“mortgage lifter,” because he breeds faster 
and, pound for pound. gives back more of 
his food as flesh than any other farm mam- 


| mal. It’s true that he chomps down about 


40% of the U.S. corn crop every year. But 
in return he supplies half or more of the 
U.S. meat supply. 

“Perhaps little heed will be given any 
defense of the animal,” say Pigs’ authors 
with a touch of bitterness, “and people 
will continue to libel him to the end of 
his days. But when that end comes, 
what a turn-about-face! When pig be- 
what eulogies, what pane- 
gyrics!” 


Adolescent's Daydream 


Geratoine BransHaw (415 pp.}—Cal- 
der Willingham—Vanguard ($3.50). 


o exe P | 
The naturalistic or sweaty-shirt school 


of novelists is hard up for scholars these 
days. But old Professor James T. Farrell 
(Studs Lonigan, The Road Between) has 
one young fellow in his composition class 
who, Farrell thinks, is making “a perma- 
nent contribution to American literature.” 
Calder Willingham is his name. 
Willingham’s first novel, End as a Man, 
published in 1947 when he was only 24, 
was a keyhole report on life in a Southern 
military college; righteously indignant in 





hog has | 














Bank President Notes Increase 
In Employee Efficiency — Lauds 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 


AFFTON, MO.—“The installation of our 
two Frigidaire Air Conditioners has paid off 
two ways,” says A. J. Dill, president of 
Gravois Bank of St. Louis County. “First, 
in increased employee efficiency and morale 
due to clean, filtered air—and no drafts to 
disturb papers. And second, in better public 
relations, due to the added comfort we now 
afford our patrons.”’ Hampton Electric Co., 
St. Louis, sold and installed the equipment, 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip. 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Store-type 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


MANUFACTURERS 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


\\ Serving Industry « Institutions with; 
FLOOR WAXES, FLOOR SEALS 
INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS 

SOAPS AND a  E 


eo NewYork? 















in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave, 
stores, theatres, Radio City, 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up, 
Write for Booklet TM 
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one breath and droolingly prurient the 
next, it read like the notes of a small-town 
peeper on the broom closet of hell. Some 
critics went part way with Farrell's esti- 
mate of Willingham, but others rebuked 
the book as a discharge of childish hostil- 
ity by a very young man, But when the 
book was twice taken to court for obscen- 
ity (and twice acquitted), readers caught 
the scent. End as a Man sold some 35,000 | 
copies. 

Author Willingham went on to have an 
adolescent’s daydream. Geraldine Brad- 
shaw, his second novel, is a 415-page, 
grab-by-grab description of how a smart 
bellhop tries to seduce a dumb-Dora ele- 
vator girl. It takes time: boy gets girl in 
bed on page 141; but girl is still standing 

ff boy on page 414. The Willingham 
1ethod is, of course, one way to keep a 











Hella Heyman 
CALDER WILLINGHAM 


For a standoff, 273 pages. 


reader's attention. Nonetheless,the author 
sometimes seems hard put to fill space: 

“You come by here around six. All 
right?” 

“Right.” 

“Check on that?” 

“Check.” 

“Double-check?” 

“Check.” 

“No, man! Not check, double-check.” 

“Double-check.” 

“Triple-check?” 

When the inspiration for such dialogue 
fails, Willingham fills in with obscenity. 
By page 318, even the hero is overcome: 
“The verbal diarrhea. It’s getting me 
down. I’m sinking.” 

Under that kind of verbal assault, so is 
the naturalistic novel. Fifteen years ago, 
with such figures as Theodore Dreiser, 
John Dos Passos and the early Farrell 
in the crew, young novelists rushed to 
sign on the happy ship. But in the hands 
of those who seem to think of life as 
just another four-letter word, it becomes | 
a drifting derelict. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


mabe Ce 


The flame with the 14-mile reach 


S YOU RODE A TRAIN on a cold 
winter's night, you may have caught 
sight of a bundled-up trackman standing 
near a switch with a lighted torch. His job 
is to make sure that ice and snow don’t 
lock the switch in one position. 


The Erie Railroad has improved on this 
practice by installing remote-control gas 
heaters on switches. These are operated by 
a dispatcher from a control point as far 
away as 14 miles—or even farther! 


As he traces the progress of the train over 
his control board, the dispatcher starts 
the heaters by turning a control switch. 
Electric current ignites the gas and the 
flame shoots along the gadee part of 
the railhead. Away go the ice and snow, 


leaving the switch clear for safe operation! 


These gas heaters are already installed at 
key points on the railroad, with more to 
come. Here is another example of Erie's 
progressive railroading—the continuous 
search to improve the safe, dependable 
transportation of passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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TODAY USES IT FOR CHAIN LINK 
FENCE AND ALSO MAKES ELEC- 
TRODES AND GAS RODS FOR 
WELDING PRACTICALLY ANY 
TYPE OF STAINLESS STEEL. 
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li\\\’ WHEN were THE FiRST 
MOTOR TRUCKS REGISTERED ? 


an 100 GUESS THE ANSWERS 7 


yp HOW OLD | 
(S “STAINLESS STEEL" 7 


“STAINLESS STEEL” WAS PATENTED 
IN IQI6 BY ENGLISH METALLURGIST 
BREARLEY. ACCO's PAGE STEEL AND 
WIRE DIVISION HAS BEEN WORKING 
WITH STAINLESS FOR MANY YEARS~ 





~. 


IN 1904, WHEN 700 TRUCKS WERE 
REGISTERED IN THE US. BY 1920, 
THERE WERE OVER 1,000,000; LAST 
YEAR OVER 7,000,000. GROWTH 

OF BUS AND TRUCK PRODUCTION IS 

PHENOMENAL. MORE AND MORE ARE 
EQUIPPED WITH TRU-STOP 
BRAKES — MADE ONLY BY 
ACCO's AUTOMOTIVE AND 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION. 






ACCO makes many products for Industry, Agriculture, 
Transportation and the Home 


AMERICAN Chain 


TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Preformed 
Wire Rope 


TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft 


TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes 


PAGE Wire, Chain Link Fence 
and Welding Rods 


CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters 


acco READING Steel Castings 
lal 








READING-PRATT & CADY Valves 
and Fittings 

PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 

MARYLAND Bolts & Nuts 

“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers 

WRIGHT and FORD Hoists 

HELICOID Pressure Gages 


MANLEY Automotive Service 
Equipment 
OWEN Silent Springs 






8RIOGEPORT 


HD. 
. pp AMERICAN CHAIN & GABLE ceccron 














MISCELLANY 


The Abundant Life. In Astoria, N.Y., 
Mrs. Dominick Rondi was excused from 
jury duty so that she could go to Manhat- 
tan and select the prizes she had won on 
a radio quiz show. 





Name & Address. In Oklahoma City, 
police decided that the man they were 
looking for was Crawford Sleeper, who in 
burglarizing an apartment exchanged his 
pants for a better pair, left behind in the 
pockets a letter addressed to himself and 
a withholding-tax statement. 


Priorities. In Winnetka, IIL, Village 
President William S. Warfield wrote a let- 
ter asking Congress not to spend $316,000 
for a new Winnetka post-office building, 
because “under present economic condi- 
tions,” Government funds should be “lim- 
ited to . . . projects which are absolutely 
essential and cannot be postponed.” 


Coign of Vantage. In Hawthorne, 
Calif., police caught up with the motorist 
who had been seen to stuff a small boy 
into the trunk of his car, learned that the 
boy, his son, was trying to locate a rear- 
end rattle. 


March of Science. In Manhattan, a 
businessman returning from a trip to Eu- 
rope reported that a French perfume com- 
pany had agreed to manufacture an es- 
sence which, blended into a doll’s skin, 
would make it smell “like a baby.” 


To Catch a Thief. In Dallas, after 
F. G. Maloney complained to the law that 
he and his wife had been robbed of several 
thousand dollars in a tourist court, police 
learned that Maloney, alias Curly Ma- 
lone, had gotten the cash in a New Or- 
leans holdup. 


Station Break. In York, Pa., convinced 
that radio station WORK’s broadcasts 
were interfering with the electrical gadg- 
ets in his house, Holmes Gibson walked 
five miles in the rain to the transmitting 
station, interrupted broadcasting for a 
quarter-hour by pulling the switches. 


Cleanup. In Chicago, police cracked 
down on merchants selling unlicensed cap 
pistols. 


Two Times Two. In Atlantic City, at a 
mecting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, Dr. Frederick C. Redlich, 
commenting on experiments he and two 
colleagues had conducted with 83 subjects 
and 36 cartoons, said that any man who 
laughs loudly at a mother-in-law joke 
probably does not like his mother-in-law. 


Prescription. In Albuquerque, Refugio 
Salindo, charged with possession of $2,- 


| coo worth of marijuana, explained to the 


court that he used the stuff only “to 
sprinkle in my bath water because I heard 


| it was good for my arthritis.” 
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She Wy feel ; Kose to kememben... 


NEELROSE 


Symbol of Gracious Living 












Metrose Rare 
Rare quality ... rare flavor . 
rare enjoyment... 

a truly rare 
whiskey 
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MELROSE GIN LONI Gn 


A disting ruished ¢ £ 
of rare quality Ps 
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Wibrded 





MELROSE RARE BLENDED WHISKEY. 90 proof. 60° grain neut 
MELROSE DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. Distilled from grain. 90 proof. Melrose ond Company, Inc., Cedarhurst, Md. 
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